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ERRATA.  • 

:«  13.  line  3.  for  commissains^  read  conunisshnmairu. 

54.  Ime  4.yor  Philip,  read  Gusiavus^ 

61.  line  19,  fir  talents,  read  some  talents. 

94.  iUoe  i3./or  Court— Fo*rrier,  rva<2  CourtrFourner. 

98.  line  5.  from  the  bottom,  for  unc,  read  un.« 
142.  line  1 7./ar  Rhingan,  read  Rhingau. 
254.  line  a.yor  assert,  read  assist. 

oL^*  ^^"«/*  j~«  the  bottom,  insect  an  spoatyophe  after  bowigeois. 

^99.  head  of  the  page, /or  scAKDAt,  reud  soeiETY. 

386.  hne  2.^  cicatrize,  f«Bd  impreas, 

4«^  line  l4./or  allow,  rouf  atlowa. 

*01.  line  3.  from  the  bottim,  for  Urns  read  tow. 
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LETTER   I. 

MAYENCE., 


On  emerging  from  the  mountainous 
scenes^  through  which  the  Route  Nd^ 
pohon  had  followed  the  brink  of  the  Rhine 
as  far  as  Bingen, '  we  entered  the  vast  rich 
plain,  here  and  Aere  diversified  by  midu- 
lating  hills,  which  stretches  nearly  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  teach.  As  I  shall  probably  re- 
visit the  banks  of  the  Rhine  on  my  return, 
you  shall  then  hear  soine  description  of 
their  beauties,  which  may  comparatively  be 
said  to  cease  at  Bingen.  Our  road  now  lay 
through  cheerful,  stiff,  avenues  of  fruit-- 
trees. The  hills  of  the  Rhingau  rose  in  a 
fine '  amphitheatre  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river;  and  the  ripe  harvest,  which  the 
peasants  were  just  beguming  to  cut,  gave 
an  air  of  fertility  to  the   flat  uninclosed 
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district  We  stopped  at  Ingelheiin,  a  n6at 
little  borough  governed  by  a  burgomaster, 
whom  we  had  the  honour  of  meeting  on  a 
visit  at  the  inn,  where  his  dignity  was 
acknowledged  by  the  fair  hostess  and  her 
fat  spouse,  with  a  profusion  of  "  Herr 
burgomeistersj^  and  ceremonious  civilities, 
of  which.  Title  —  whether  first  or  fourth 
rate  — is  never  defrauded  in  Germany, 
Ingelheim  was  one  of  the  many  residences 
—  an  Iridbman  would  say  birth-^jpkces  -—  of 
Charlemagne;  for  wme  traditions  give  it, 
in  common  with  almoi^t  as  many  tx>wQS  as 
i^imed  to  be  the  cradles  of  the  great  Foet^ 
the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  hoxiour ; 
and  aU  decorate  a  splendid  palace  whidi  the 
girim  Sovereign  built  herei,  with  (a  hundred 
columns  brought  frcmi  Ravenna  and  Eojooe. 
l?his  palace,  of  which  some  dighlt  r^onainis 
«re  still  standings  was  the  scexie  of  Uie 
well-known,  romantic  amours  of  the  moo* 
aKoh's  fair  daughter  Bertha  with  iEginsFd 
liis  secretory. 

The  Oothic  towers  and  belfriiss  of  the 
old  EcclesitttiGal  Capital  rose  before  as 
with  a  gloomy  state  across  the  plaia^  as  we 
approached ;  but  on  entering  it,  the  draw* 
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bridge,  the  ditcfaes,  the  sentinels  and  €^>* 
amilga  of  pMsport.,  «minded  one  of 
the  military  reign  which  has  succeeded 
to  that  of  the  church.  The  old  city  is 
h«ge,  punbUng,  and  irregular  j  the  streets 
generally  lofty*  narrow^  and '  dirty,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Grosse  JBleidie»  ot 
Great  Meaching  Place,  a  handsome  wide 
street,  running  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  towards  the  Rhine,  teminatmg  in  a 
cheerfal  Place  planted  with  treea  In  «pite 
of  its  general  darkness  and  dirt,  Mayence 
has  an  imposing  character  of  decayed  con* 
sequence.  For  the  cidevant  second  Eccle* 
siastical  City  in  Europe,  it  has  few  rem;^ 
nants  of  striking  splendour;  but  its  old 
Cathedral,  shattered  by  the  balls  of  the 
famous  si^e,  its  large  churches,  and  desi^^ 
late  red  Palace  on  the  Rhine  excite  an 
interest  in  their  decay.  Stately  houses 
haif-inhabited,  or  occupied  by  chandlers' 
dhops  —  handsome  public  buildings  con* 
verted  into  dirty  Casernes  and  reddng 
Cafes --^here  and  th^re  a  heap  of  ruins  un* 
touched  since  the  bombiardment,  or  a  public 
squd!^  presenting  forlorn  chasms^  remind 
me  of  Ifee  better  days  of  the  dty,  .  and 
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*  MAYENCE*  -f-  ECCLESIASTICS* 

of  the  calamities  which  havie  reduced  it  td 
its  present  state,  not  of  tranquil  but  bustling 
decay.  Doctor  Moore^  when  he  visited 
Mayenee  thirty  years  ago,  remarked  the  ele- 
gant Abbes  with  their  handsome  equipages, 
and  the  well4>ehaved  troops  who  appeared 
kept  unda-  by  the  Ecclesiastics*  The 
Chi^ter  and  the  Grenadiers  have  now 
changed  places.  You  see  the  meagre  oo- 
cupants  of  the  pillaged  stalls  skulking  to 
Mass  in  threadbare .  sonianes^  their  lodes 
proclaiming  them  no  longer  the  monopo- 
lizers  of  the  old  Hock  of  the  .neighbour- 
hood; while  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
Soldiers,  to  the  number  of  14,000,  are  riot- 
ing  in  the  insolence  of  lawless  superiority. 
The  cafes,  the  billiard-rooms,  the  promen- 
ades are  crammed  with  these  smoking  and 
swaggering  guests,  come  to  give  a  sort  of 
unhallowed  vivacity  to  the  mouldering 
haunts  of  the  Monks.  The  University 
Building  is  a  Barracks,  and  Hospitds  and 
Guard^rooms  strike  one  at  every,  corner. 
The  Bishop  of  Mayenee,  appointed  by  the 
Pope  and  subject  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse,  is  a  poor  Prelate  of  little  conse- 
quence, rarely  residing  in  his  See  j  where 


MAT£NC£.  —  HIIrlTAET. 

the  Governor  and  Generals  rule 
The  majority  of  the  troops  are  now  locked 
m  Bitrracks,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  itt» 
habitants^  who  are,  notwithstanding,  dis- 
contented with  their  guests.  The  Austriabs 
are  too  stupid,  and  the  Prussians  too  me- 
ckans  and  too  proud:  the  former  are  preferred 
—  but  the  fault  found  with  both  is  -^  that 
they  have  no  money  to  spend.  When  yoa 
hint  at  the  past  times  of  the  French  troops, 
the  countenance  of  the  townsman  often 
brightens :  ^' Ah !  that  was  a  different  things 
I  don't  know  how  it  was  — -  bread  was  haj^ 
its  present  price — there  were  a»  lOany 
fimm  spent  then  as  kreiUzers  now"  — 
^^  Sacre  Dieu^  ces  diables  avoient  toujoun  de 
Fargenf^  —  said  a  poor  fellow,  whose  ap* 
pearance  was  quite  in  keeping  with  hia 
dissatisfaction.  A  keen,  ragged,  barber,  who 
p^ormed  the  functions  of  Sacristan,  was 
much  f<mder  of  entertaining  us  with  the 
grievances  of  the  town's  people,  than  the 
history  of  the  Virgins  and  Saints  4  in  a 
Chmrch  he  showed  us.  He  was  transported 
to  find  a  sympathizing  listener.  His  story 
was  the  same:  the  French  knew  how  to 
^pend  their  money — but  these  Austrians 
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were.  Joruteis -r- thtey  bought  joKsi^ing  but 
be^r  aid  tobseca-^vHod  the  Pru^^iauft  wwe 
^wih  Jnqums  aaad  so  proud  thejre  wap  no 
speaking  to  them  wxthout  the  cbfV9f$^  ^ 
being  knocked  down ;  and  then  he  WQ^tld 
launch  into  abuse  .  of  the  ktler^  add  nHk- 
Gide.  of  the  former^  in  phroaeology  not  the. 
mo^  seemly,  and  conveyed  in  a  coafidential 
half-whisper  apparently  proceeding  G^OVK  hl^ 
habitual  apprehension  of  a  Grenadier  at  hia 
e&ow.  The  Austrkhs  and  Fru99iasi3»  whQ 
detest  eadi  other,  were  at  first  contimaaUiy 
disturbing  the  city  with  their  broils.  .  Hae 
inost  dangerous  of  these,  which  the  new^ 
papers  detailed,  was  however  caused  by  9Xk 
Hungarian  regiment,  ^complete  barbarians^ 
with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  live 
peaceably,  and  who  are  now  removed* 
The  animosities  of  the  troopa  are  now 
somewhat  softened  by  habit,  and  militavy 
regulations.  They  associate  pretty  genj^ 
Tally,  but  not  very  cordially.  Frosstan 
conceit  and  vivacity  sometimes  treEHb  ^b0 
kumdmim  gwmandizing  Austrian  rather*  4ii&- 
cerenK)niously.  A  Prussian  officer  drinking 
with  some  Austrians,  joined  in  toasting 
military  exploits  with  some  GOirdia]ytty>  wh^n 


m  Amtsm^i  hj  waj  of  compUmeut,  pr<>- 
powii  the  health  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
aftf^omcite  theme  of  Prusaionr  pride — calling 
ta  tl^  waiter  to  bring  a  bottle  of  Cham* 
pa^e  and  ^  gla3i^s.  The  Prussian  takixig 
fire  at  the  paltry  hooour  intended  for  his 
aehievementSi  bawled  out  with  an  expres- 
sicm  of  contempt,  ^^  bring  me  iU  bottles  of 
QlWQpagrie  and  one  glass/' 

The  polky  of  4i voiding  a  large  Grarrison 
iN^ween  inveterate  enemiesb  awl  of  sepa* 
vMtng  it  from  the  possession  of  the  Town, 
BM^  justly  be  qiiestioi»ed ;  but  the  FoKti;e8a 
wm  {^Jtehed  upon  a^  one  of  the  centres  of 
stispgth  of  the  Gennan  Confederation,  and 
it  19  £>und  less  ob|ectionaUe  for  the  military 
^od  the  inhabitauts  to  ganisou  it  with  the 
troops  of  the  two.principal  powera  than  with 
iBOlley  eoiMing^its  of  the  great  and  little 
St9te9-  The  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse^  too, 
w^^Wgly  takes  the  acquisition  of  the  city 
anii  a  fiiie  eftrmdmemeni  pi  the  ancient 
Fi^ueh  D^Murtment  of  Mont  Toqperre, 
sufc^eet  to  t|iis  (kawbacL  On  any  rupture, 
hfimevejf  between*  Austria  and  Prussia,  his 
City  ia  ^re  to  become  a  scene  of  bloody 
^^l^e^x  and  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Strongest  party.  Mayence  and  the  (district 
extending  along  the  bdnks  of  the  Rhine 
from  Bingen  to  Worms,  of  which  ii  is  the 
Capital,  are  now  under  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse's 
Council  of  Regency,  headed  by  a  President. 
The  French  governed  the  whole  depart- 
ment by  a  Prefect,  a  Sub-Prefect,  and  one 
or  two  Sub-Officers ;  but  German  form  em- 
ploys about  forty  Counsellors  of  Regency, 
b^^ilifFs,  upper  bailiffs,  and  other  statesmen 
in  detail,  who  pocket  salaries,  and  clog  the 
movements  of  government  The  people 
of  the  Province,  are  in  general,  ^  however,  * 
contented  with  their  new  Sovereign;  and 
the  citizens  would  be  more  so  if  they  were 
not  incommoded  by  the  troops ;  bot  town's 
people  and  rustics,  all  look  back  to  the 
mild  rule  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Princes,  as  to 
bright  days  almost  forgotten  in  the  chang- 
ing calamities  which  have  succeeded  them. 
^^  ParUeu^  alors  nous  Stions  bien^^  exclaimed 
a  divltf  dhtmwrk  citizen,  whose  drawling 
Germanized  French  showed  that  he  had 
belonged  to  the  old  r%w»e.  The  liberal 
government  of  the  Grand  Duke,  however, 
which  has  wisely  left  the  Courts  of  Justice, 


trial  by  jury,  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  other 
French  improvements  on  the  footing  he 
found  them  with  slight  modifications,  gives 
pretty  general  satisfaction.  The  inhabitants 
of  Mayence,  and  the  whole  Province,  are  of 
course  chiefly  Catholics ;  but  though  now 
subject  to  a  Protestant  Prince,  they  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  on  the  score  of 
religion  —  they  are  as  well  off  as  under 
the  French.  —  Their  religion  is  no  longer 
an  aristocratical  and,  splendid  one  —  the 
days  of  luxurious  Chapters  are  gone  by  — - 
but  they  have  the  freest  toleration  and 
every  privilege  of  Protestants— -their  pastors 
and  schools  are  upon  an  equal  footing. 
In  short,  the  new  Hessians  on  this  side  the 
Rhine  are  so  well  fcontented  with  their  con- 
dition, that  they  have  refused  to  sign  the 
general  Address  to  the  Diet  for  the  i^ 
storation  of  the  States  —  asserting  that 
they  have  every  reason  to  hope  for  what  is 
just  from  a  Prince  who  has  shown  himself 
so  liberally  disposed  towards  them.  %  This 
is  the  conduct,  however,  *  of  green  poli- 
ticians,  who  have  not  yet  learnt  to  appre- 
ciate security  for  the  future  as  well  as 
present  comfort  ^ 


10  MAYBNCE*  -^  CAXHB0JMU 

Tfae  m^&y  v€fd  9toae  Towero  and  puanaclw 
of  the  Cathecbfal  we  renerabl^  objects  in  9 
dirty  wretched  square  in  the  ceBtse  o£  the 
towniji  fiJiled  with  the  bfirrow&  and  baskets  <^  a 
littering  matket,  and  thronged  with  pas^enr^ 
ga$r  of  all  qualities.  Thje  meanni^  of  the^ 
lower  ranks,  the  white  Austrian,  and  the 
bhie  Prussian,  unilbrmsi  here  and  there  a 
prawling  gendarme^  are,  however^  the  pre-^ 
dcnninant  features.  The  Cathedjrat  h^ 
BOliung  Yjery  striking  in  its  ardsiterture 
beyoild  a  heavy  massive  grandeur;  and  after 
ik»  superb  Gothie  edifices  of  the  Nether- 
lands U  is  by  no  means  reipwkable^  It  con^ 
taba  some  interesting  and  handsooo^moAu* 
mienta  of  the  E2ec^x>r^  in  whose  aarms  the  old 
Saeristan  bre^;ed  us  to  remark  the  whedt 
taken  from  the  first  Elector,  who-  es^ercised 
aim  profession  of  a  wheelwright  Besides. 
AU^rt.  of  Brandenbiiig  and  otibier  men  of 
celebrity^  Fastradas  the  wife  of  Charle- 
nMgMi  ia  bituied  heros  and  honouved  by  b» 
iwcriptiQib  Which  I  was  not  linguist  enoi,^ 
to  decy^b^.  We  did  not  omit  paying  due 
r<wp«ct  to  the  9tnaU.  stone  erected  to  Hracy 
Ffaiifiplpb^  JngHf^j  **  Profse  ^  J^fidifif^'' 
the  old  Minnesinger  and    Canoiif  whose 
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suiname  vouches  fat  the  gallantry  of  his 
poans.  The  fiiir  Ladies  of  Mayence 
Lowed  tfaei,  .^lecu^ion  of  their  B<»d  b; 
b««»g  him  JL  Grave.  «.d  inundatbi 

his  bier  with  te^n  av/A  red  wine. 

You  know  the  celebrity  which  Mayence 
has  acquired  by  the  invention  of  Printing. 
Tiie  scite  of  Gutenberg's^  the  Printer's 
house,  is  now  not  unappropriatidy  occupied 
hs^  the  Casino  and  the  CqUnet  de  Leetwe, 
wiiile  Faust's  ia  degraded  into  a  low  imu 
Jbst  at  the  iny^ntion  of  Printing  bcdfie 
CHit  the  terrible  wac  for  the  Electorate  be« 
tween  IMidieo;  of  Isenbousg  and  Adolphus 
of  Nassau.  The  priBters  were  obliged, 
among  others,  to  emigriute^  aod  this  h^ped 
tD  spread  doie  injkut  art  among  tiie  cities  ci£ 
Germany/ 
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We  crossed  the  Rhine  by  the  fine  bridge 
of  boats  from  Mayence  to  Cassel,  a  small 
but  fortified  place,  where  neat  new  houses 
are  starting  from  the  black  ruins  of  the  last 
bombardment.  The  Rhine  ha^  here  a . 
msgestic  appearance:  it  is  at  least  half  a 
mile  broad,  and  its  stately  bed  lies  before 
the  eye  for  a  considerable  reach  each  way. 
Opposite  Mayence,  the  Main  unites  its 
tranquil  stream,  which  any  where  hut  by 
the  side  of  the  Rhine  would  be  a  noble  riven 
Both  sides  of  the  Rhine  are  now  once  more 
German ;  but  it  is  not  till  you  have  passed 
the  river  that  you  begin  to  feel  yourself 
fairly  in  Germany.  As  far  as  Mayence, 
francs  and  Napoleons  are  more  in  circu- 
lation than  the  German  money;  but  the 
toll  is  d^nanded  on  the  opposite  side  in 
kret£t»(Br$9  a  little  coin,  sixty  of  which  make 
a  florin.      At  Mayence  you  find  French 
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ca^S5  French  restaurateurs^  and  are  pes- 
tered with  the  little  blapl^ard  comnm^ 
wires  whose  manifold  resources  of  activity 
seem  exclusively  of  French  growth.  Every 
body  at  Mayence  speaks  French,  bad  or 
good;  at  Cassel,  only  here  and  there  an 
individual;  and  after  passing  the  Main  at 
Kostheim,  you  would  be  puzzled  to  find 
one  in  a  hundred  who  could  answer  the 
simplest  question. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  change  of 
chwacter  which  many  features  of  the  scene 
present  on  arriving  on  the  right  bank 
You  appear  in  another  world,  as  you  touch 
the  commencement  of  the  sdjidy  plains 
which  seetn  to  assure  you,  you  are  really  in 
Germany.  The  boat  in  which  you  pass  the 
Main  on  the  road  to  Darmstadt,  affi>rds 
specimens  of  that  stillness  and  slowness 
with  which  every  thiiag.  here  is  transacted 
One  quarter  of  an  hour  is  occupied  in 
expectation  of  its  arrival  from  the  opposite 
side ;  another  in  passing  a  river  about  half 
as  wide  and  rapid  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor. 
Your  postilion  drives  in.  You  are  punted 
across  by  three  or  four  heavy  boatmen, 
without  the  exchange  of  a  syllable.     The 
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&re  h  fixed'— no  more  is  defnandifed ;  ymi 
ij^f  it,  and  receive  neither  dianks  ibor 
YiUirmarsk  Tt^  postilion  cracks  hi«  vohip ; 
hr^  horses  blunder  their  own  Wftv  out; 
mhSie  he  dmws  forth  the  fungus  and  ^iht, 
•with  which  a  German  pocket  is  always  sup- 
plied^ and  lights  his  pipe  to  beguile  the 
seven  leagues  journey,  thlx>ugh  a  sea  of 
«and  to  Darmstadt  The  6ountry,  iili  spit^ 
of  its  soil,  is  cultivated  and  moderately 
fertile,  rich  in  orchards,  the  roads  lined 
with  luxuriant  fruit-trees.  The  peftsaht6 
were  at  plough  in  their  quaint  cocked 
hats  and  blue  jerkins,  and  the  women  (|tiite 
as  industriously  -employed  without  the 
same  advantage  <^  shoes  and  stockings-^ 
luxuries  with  which  the  German  house^ 
wives  dispense  in  summer,  though  neAt  in 
their  appearance,  and  with  few  S3rmptoiSs 
of  poverty.  We  were  now  again  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  announced  by  the 
Hessian  Lion  on  the  posts  of  the  Ckanss^ 
Geld  (Turnpike)  houses,  hiving  entered 
the  Duchy  of  Nassau  at  Cassel,  and  quitted 
it  on  posing  the  Main,  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  Principalities.  About  tWo 
leagues   from  Darmstadt,   we    eiit<^i^   a 
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noble  forest,  of  fiss^  ^ich  condntitt  nearly 
to  the  tovm.  A  wide  straight  avenue  leads 
lor  k  league  through  the  forest  to  this 
ittiidaome  litde  capital.  The  main  street, 
tkffieH^izaarters  cif  a  male  long,  and  hand- 
Mmelj  built,  is  a  contanuation  of  the  av^enue, 
the  fafode  of  tiie  Gtrand  Duke's  Castle, 
finishing,  handsomelj  the  koig  stately  vista^ 
Hie  town  is  pleasairtly  situated  on  the  great 
high  road  from  l^rankfort  to  Basie,  in  a  flat 
cwmtry,  relieved  by  the  view  of  the  Betg^ 
Btrasse  mountains  i|tt  a  few  leagues'  distaeica 
The  handsonae  white  buildings,  the  neat 
lodges  of  the  corps^e-^gardey  the  avenues, 
^  noble  £]i(erdse  Place,  the  wellnap^^ 
poinited  troops^  announce  the  importanoe 
ef  the  resid^ice  of  a  little  court  The 
Btettopolis  of  i  Iktle  sovereign  of  Gei^- 
wmkj^  which  is  generally  much  less  than 
an  English  ptovindal  town^  has  a  curious 
BuiKtcure  of  splendour  and  insignificance, 
a  sort  of  miniature  elegance  which  is  per^ 
£ectly  novd  to  an  Englishman.  Ther$  ii 
ncriliing  in  England  that  reeembW  th€m. 
Qor  citie&  ^e  more  antique,  handsome,  and 
gloomy,  our'  little  towns  more  mean^  and 
imlgar-^  a  neat  watering  place^  with  its*  re- 
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gular  buildings^  its  absence  6f  the  busde  of 
U  and,  af  quiet  gentaity,  ^U  p«h«p. 
best  bear  a  comparison.  The  reseiiil^anoe 
may  be  pushed  to  the  inhabitants,  in  one 
single  particular  -^  a  sort  of  straitened  ele- 
gance and  economical  shoixr  in  the  manner 
of  life)  which  you  generally  find  among  per- 
sons of  better  family  than  fortune.  The  town 
of  DannsUdt  has  h.cr««ed  ™pidly  with  its 
Master's  consequence.  The  Capital  of 
the  old  Landgraviate  of  Hesse  was  a  col* 
lection  of  shabby  streets  at  the  back  of  the 
Palace^  as  .old-&shioned  and  insignificant  as 
the  tide  md  territory,  now  forming  a  dirty 
fambowrg  to  the  smart  modem  town  which 
has  grown  up  since  the  territory  has  been 
doubledf  and  the  humble  Ltiidgraviate  h|i$ 
stB^rted  into  a  Grand  Duchy.  The  little 
Citpital  has  thus  like  its  greater  prototypes 
its. Court  End  and  its  City.  The  Palace,  a 
renmiuit  of  the  humble  Landgraviate,  has 
only  the  merit  of  being  a  little  more 
respectable. ihan  that  of  .St  James's.  If  it 
had  been  completed  on  the  plan  in  which 
two  sides  were  finished  by  the  Grand 
Duke's  grandfather  eighty  years  ago, 
and  the  magnificence  of  which  excited  a 
satirical  remark  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  it 
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w^ouldhave  been  commodious  md  spl^idid; 
but  Bell<»a  found  other  employment  for 
the  Landgrttve^'s  revenues,  and  the  Court  at 
present  reside  m  a  part  of  the  dark,  dirty^ 
asident  building  without  much  splendour 
or  ^comfort,  while  the  fragment  of  the  new 
P^ce  is  appropriated  to  the  Court  Library; 
the  Museums,  &a  and  fotms  a  showy  &ce 
to  the  old  cme. 

'  Hospitality  is  a  praise  eminendy  due  to  a 
Clerman  Court ;  and  this  is  no  contemptible 
one,  considering  that  it  is  costly,  and  t^eir  re-^ 
venues  are  byno  means  eRoroious.  The  Court 
en<iertainmeHts  at  Darmstadt  are  principidly 
dianers,  to  which  invitations  are  issued  pretty 
larishly ;  Sunday,  being  a  grand  day,  when 
&e  table  is  more  than  ordinarily  crowded 
and  splendid.  The  guests  assemble  at  the  old 
&shioned  hour  of  two  o'clock,  in  the  large 
reccing  Saloons  of  the  Palace.  The  Grand 
Duchesis  exiters,  and  after  half  an  hour  bo 
cupied  by  her  progress  around  the  cirde, 
stiewii^  politenesses  as  she  goes,  the .  ex-» 
db«nge  of  affectionate  kisses  of  ^eetin^ 
betwei^^the  members  of  the  Reigning  Fa-^ 
iiiijiy,  and  of  civil  speeches  between  the  com* 
pmy^  the  p»rty>file  off,  arm  in  arm,  with 
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p&LUchdecemonyto  the  iwge  dreai'jdiiiilcirSti^ 
IdbUf  where  they  take  thdir  seats  in  the  order 
iif  the  procession,  the  Grand  Duchess  mid 
Coiirt  occupying  the  centre  of  the  table.  The 
system  of  a  German  Dinner^  the  same  at 
Court,,  and  at  the  Table  cPhote  of  an  Inn  ^^ 
hating  the  additional  plate  and  delicacies 
of  the  former— would  have  hit  the  taste  c£ 
Justice  Greedy,  as  admirably  contrived  for 
iibe  undisturbed  dispatch  of  the  busin^iks  of 
a  meal;  On  sitting  down  you  find  the  table 
well  cdviered  ^ith  dishes -^  there,  merdy 
to  afford  the  eye  a  preliminary  feast  j  m 
ixtsHaat  transports  tliem  to  ihe  side-boarc^ 
&oia.  whence  they  are  hsuided,  6ne  afte^ 
another,  ready  carved  to  the  company. 
In  this  way  the  knife  and  fork  are  kept, 
lessincon8tantplaythanconstantwork,wiA. 
out  .wkwa^ihfte^^ptions  of  politeness,  by 
k  succession  of  ^ni  fifteen  tofive-and^twaity 
dishes  ^  beginning  with  mvariable  soup  and 
IfouiRiy  continued  by  sour  ragouts,  made 
dishes,  creams,  pastry,  &c.  summed  up 
by  the  substantial  toaat  meat.  Every  laxly 
and  gentleman  have  their  decanter  of  liglit 
Rhenish  or  Burguaidy  before  them,  whi^h 
tfaby  drink  without  ceremony}  andtUe ti^c^re 
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j^eekws /wines  arfe  hatided  round  iii  the 
course  of  dinner*  An  attractive  neighbour  is 
timfs  the  only  possible  diversion  from  the 
business  in  hand,  which  can  happen  at  a  Ger«- 
aian  table.  The  Germans^  in  fact,  dine  like 
people  who  do  not  breakfast — a  mealfnuch 
f&at  of  Use  With  them,  .and  which  r^reljr  ex- 
tends beyond  a  light  milk  roll  and  a  eup  of 
oofli^e.  The  desert  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
dinner-'-^not  a  systematic  recommencement 
-^at  fe  sodn  dispatched,  and  the  company 
rise: — for  the  men  have  no  politics  to  talk ; 
and  they  prefer  coilfee,  Uqueurs^  and  the  com- 
pany of  their  ladies  totoaating  them  in  bump- 
ers, in  their  absence.  The  German  Ckx>kery 
is  seldom  4mnaturel^  like  the  English^— nor 
delicately  sophisticated,  like  the  French; 
biA  it  is  strong,  andaawmry — full  e^f  acids 
mA  ofios — and^  upon  <fee  wliole,-  someWhat 
calcuiated  ^r  stout  stomaqhs,  and  not  the 
most  ddicate  palates. 

The  Gwfflfd  Btfke  of  Hesse,  now  an  old 
maa,  is  prevented  by  an  infirmity  in  itis 
1^  from  taking  a  part  in  the  amusemaits 
•f  Ms  Oourti  I  was,  liowever,  presented  to' 
him,  and  found  his  conversation, .  whiefh  he 
tmined'onthe  dirtressea  of  Ms  siils^ts  and 
those  of  neighbouring  countries,  owing  to 
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the  failure  of  tjie  crops  of  I8I69  rational 
and   sensible.     He  is  pretty  generally  be- 
loved by  his  subjects ;  though  here,^  as  in 
greater  States^  a  dissatisfied  opposition  look 
for  the  remedying  of  every  defect  to  the 
golden  accession  of  the  Hereditary  Prince. 
On  some  occasions^  the  Grand  Duke  has 
displayed    much    firmness    of    chaSracter; 
Unlike    others,    he    has    always    refused 
promises  of  constitutions  to  his  subjects, 
referring  them  to   the  decisions  and  ar- 
rangements   of  the    Diet     In    times  of 
scarcity ,  he  has  been   firm  in  preventing 
monopolies  and  exportations  of  grain ;  he 
resisted  the  alliance  with  France  as  long  a& 
it  was  possible,  and  has  ofi^i  thrown  off 
the  habitual    indolence  of  his   character 
where  emergencies  have  caUed  for  energy. 
In  general,  however,  the  good  old  Prince 
is  too  ^  ^isily  governed,  too  ready  to  let 
other  matters  take  their  chance,  provided 
his .  orchestra  play  in  tune,   and  his   fa- 
yourite    songstress    does    not    sing,  falsep* 
These  grievances  he  does  his  best  to  •  ob* 
viate  by  a  personal  attendance  at  rehearsals, 
where. he  presides  with  the' fta^cm  of  Leader 
of  the  bandj  beating  time  with  an  energy 
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which  he  rarely  displays  about  other  mat- 
ters. ~  An  inharmonious  scrape  at  the 
Opera  is  sure  to  be  detected  by  His  Royal 
Highness's  critical  ear,  and  the  unhappy  son 
pf  Orpheus  never  escapes  a  reprimand  from 
his  Sovereign  behind  the  scenes  after  the 
Act 

<  Under  this  active  superintendance  of  a 
patron  and  professor  in  the  same  high  in- 
dividual, the  Opera  of  Darmstadt  has  risen 
to  high  celebrity ;  and  though  a  club  of 
gentlemen  make  but  bad  theatrical  Ma- 
nagers in  London,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  is  one  of  the  best  in  Germany.  The 
Theatre  is  small,  and  by  no  means  hand- 
some ;  a  Decree  for  a  new  and  more  splendid 
one  has  just  passed  the  sign  manual,  to  the 
joy  of  all  but  the  peasants,  who  will-  pay 
without  admiring.  The  doors  of  the  Grande 
Salle — where  files  of  Grenadiers  and  Cour- 
tiers wait  to  honour  their  Sovereign  and  his 
family  with  a  salute  as  they  pass — open  into 
the  beautiful  English  Garden,  which,  in 
the  long  summer  Evenings  affords  a  cool 
promenade  to  the  fashionable  world  in  the 
intervals  between  the  Acts.  The  musical 
performances  are  exquisitely  tasteful  and 
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well  managed.  The  premiere  chmteUse  is 
a  pretty,  interesting?  woman,  with  a  dear 
voice,  of  aniUK^ting  shrillness,  which  she 
wields  with  a  voluble  ease,  and  acoompsb- 
nies  by  an  air  of  hilarity  and  sentiment^ 
which  would  gain  her  admirers  in  a  tame 
extended  sphere :  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  scientific  ode*  The  Granil 
Puke,  the  Courts  and  the  towki^  afe  just 
now  rejoicing  in  the  acquisition  of  Wild 
from  Berlin,  one  of  the  first  j»ingers  in  Ger- 
many, whose  salary  is  to  be  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  a  General  Ofiicer,  and  only  ex* 
ceeded  by  that  of  three  or  four  of  the  first 
Dignitaries  of  the  G>urt.  The  accessories  of 
the  little  Theatre  are  admirable ;  the  scenery 
sometimes  little  inferior,  on  a  small  scale,  in 
taste,  good  keeping,  and  splendid  execution, 
to  t'hat  of  Covent  Garden.  It  is  principally 
the  work  of  Schonberger,  one  of  the  first 
Landscape  Painters  in  Germany,  the  hus-r 
band  of  Madame  Marconi  the  singer.  His 
scenes  are  better  than  his  pictures;  though 
the  last  display  some  genius  principally,  in 
exhibiting  the  varied  efFe<;ts  of  sunlighli 
upon  scenery.    The  Germans  call  hitn  their 
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Oaude,  with  not  half  the  reason  that  Tur-^ 
her  has  been  styled  the  English  one.  The 
mefrchants  of  Frankfort,  and  the  courtiers 
c^  Darmstadt,  who  agree  about  as  cordially 
as  vulgar  solidity  and  aristocratic  elegance 
generally  do,  mutually  boast  the  pre*emi-* 
nence  of  their  respective  orchestras.  The 
judgment  of  impartial  critics  appears  to  be^ 
thieit  the  performers  at  Darmstadt  are  more 
equal,  more  judiciously  assorted,  like  the 
l^unds  of  Theseus, 

.  ^^  Match'd  in  mouth  like  bells  each  under  eaoh :" 

but  that  the  Orchestra  of  Frankfort  con- 
tains  several  musicians  of  greater  genius. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Barons  and  the  Bro- 
kers mutually  sneer  at  each  other's  cow- 
noisseurship ;  and  "  Who  shall  decide  when 
doctors  disagree?" 

The  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  who  has 
long  survived  the  bloom  of  female  charms, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  beau- 
ties of  Germany.  The  pictures  of  her  in 
her  youth  are  exquisitely  handsome;  and 
her  person  has  still  some  remains  of  ^race. 
Her  manners  are  afiable  and  ^ay;    sHe 
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has  mare  natural  viyacity  than  cultiv^oAor 
mind.  She  is  mistress  in  an  aoiinent  d^ree 
of  all  the  amiable  politenesses  which  ao 
quire  popularity  in  Court  .Circles,  and  a^da 
to  them  a  friendliness  of  disposition^  which 
^ins  her  much  affection. 
;    I  rejoiced  to  have  an  opportunity,  of  be- 
coming acquainted,  at  Darmstadt,  with  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  women,  and  the 
wife  of  the  most  popular  Prince  of  Ger- 
many— the  Grand  Duchess  of  Saxe  Weir^ 
mar.      She  is  the    sister   of  the   Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  the  friend  and  patroii  of 
Schiller,   Wieland,   Goethe,   and  Herder, 
and  the  ornament  of  the  only  Court  in 
which  literature  haa  flourished  in  Germany. 
Though  one  of  the  smalleist  of  the  German 
States,  the  character  of   the  Prince  and 
Princess,  and  of  the  enlightened  men  whom 
they  have  assembled  around  them,  have 
spread  the  name  of  Weimar  throughout 
Europe ;  a  literary  Court  being  no  slight  phe- 
nomenon in  a  country  where  the  Courts  are 
generally  the  antipodes  of  cultivation  and  in- 
tellectual graces.     The  Grand  Duchess  of 
Weimar  has,  however,  displayed  qualitijejs 
which  rank  jher  much  above  a  mere  $avante^ 
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Owing  to  her  undaunted  influence^  the 
Grand  Duke  was  prevented  from  joining 
Buonaparte^  in  despair  of  the  utility  of 
any  other  conduct.  After  the  battle  (^ 
Jena  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  North. of 
Germany,  when  the  Grand  Duke  was  .still 
absent  with  his  army,  the  Duchess  re- 
mained in  Weimar.  On  the  approach  of 
the  French,  headed  by  Buonaparte,  the 
poor  deserted  women,  and  inhabitants  of 
the  town  flocked  to  the  Castle  for  safety. 
The  gates  were  opened  to  theni,  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  sheltered  and  protected 
them  with  the  kindness  of  a  mother. ;  On 
Napoleon's  entry,  he  summoned  Her  Royal 
Highness  to  abandon  the  Castle  and  attend 
him.  She  refused ;  and  an  orderl  for  the 
pillage  of  the  palace  fmd  town  was  instantly 
issued.  The  Duchess  remained  firm ;  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  a;vert  this  fate  from 
her  Capital.  She  succeeded — her  dignified 
firmness  at  last  induced  the  Emperor  to  wait 
on  lier  in  person.  The  interview  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Grand  Duchess  might 
Jiave  afibrded  a  subject  for  the^  Historical 
Fainter.  Her  noble,  deportment  andreason- 
ifigs  wrought  i^on  the  Conqueror^  and  he 
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withdrew  his  cruel  order.  The  Girand  Du- 
chess underwent  every  hardship  for  the  ac^ 
complishment  of  her  purpose;  remaining 
^utup  in  the  castle  with  her  helpless  sub^ 
Jectis  several  days,  almost  without  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  A  triumph  like  this,  of 
the  pure  power  of  chia/racter,  over  animosity, 
backed  by  physical  force,  is  one  of  those  riare 
examples  which  sometimes  occur  to  tinge 
history  with  a  tone  of  romahce. 

When  I  was  presented  to  this  excellent 
woman  I  felt  a  pre-disposition  to  respect 
her,  which  the  old-fashioned  dignity  of 
her  appearance,  her  sensible  countenance, 
and  the  almost  quaker*like  simplicity  of 
her  dress  by  no  means  diminished.  The 
Grftnd  Duchess,  now  nbout  sixty,  has  no 
vestiges  of  beauty —  but  her  face  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  character,  decided,  fixed,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  severe  —  an  expression 
trhich  rdaxes,  in  conversation,  into  a  cheer- 
fulness, the  result  at  once  of  good  hu- 
mour and  simpUcily.  Her  conversation 
is  rational  rather  than  gay ;  and  she  ap- 
pears kiot  to  possess  much  of  what  is  called 
the:  '&imaMUte  of  society :  but  therb  h 
shrewd  sense  in  what  she  My s,  iand  pUin 
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<uncerity  in  her  manner,  quite  of  ar-piece 
with  her  almost  rustic  neatness  of  attire, 
and  her  erect  dignity  of  deportment.  She 
talked  to  me  of  English  literature,  i¥itk 
which  she  has  considerable  acquaintance, 
having  formerly  cultivated  it  with  industry. 
On  my  mentioning  that  I  had  learned  Ger- 
man, in  London,  of  a  Saxon,  she  enquired 
particularly  for  his  name,  &c.  as  if  the  title 
of  a  compatriot  •  interested  her,  and  the 
good  old  lady  fell,  as  if  involuntarily, 
into  conversation  in  her  own  language, 
with  a  volubility  that  obliged  me  to  con-^ 
fess,  in  French,  my  inability  to  keep  pace 
with  her.  Surrounded  by  ladies,  who  had 
all  the  flaunty  air  of  a  modern  Court,  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar  had  something 
of  the  character  of  a  simple  and  respectabie 
BoUrgeoise.  With  her  plain,  high,  mob-cap, 
brought  down  under  her  chin,  her  white  hand-^ 
kerchief  folded  across  hev  bosom,  and  her 
respectable  slate^oloured  silk  gown,  she 
would  have  formed  a  subject  for  Hans 
Holbein.  In  her  conversation,  however, 
you  not  only  found  the  easy  self-possession 
oftaQk)  but  the  dignity  of  intellect,  and  ao 
upright  plainness  of  mtm&er,  which 
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oufi  Courtiers  called  rusticity,  but  which  to 
me  was  interesting  for  its  harmony  with  the 
sterling  qualities  which  have  gained  her 
the  veneration  of  Germany. 

In  the  suite  of  the  Princess  I  found  a 
sensible  and  graceful  woman,  the  Countess 

^^,  with  whom  my  neighbourship  at 

the  ceremony  of  a  German  dinner,  gave 
the  an  opportunity  of  some  pleasant  con^ 
versation.  Her  friend,  Goethe,  the  idol  of 
German  readers,  on  whom  our. northern 
critics  expended  so  much  gall,  was  naturally 
brought  on  the  tapis.  The  poetical  Baron, 
to  the  no  small  concern,  of  the  German  conr- 
noisseursp  has  just  retired  from  the  direction 
of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Weimar,  which 
his  taste  had  raised  to  one  of  the  most  dis- 

• 

tinguished  in  Germany .t  Amongst  various 
reports  on  the  subject,  some  ascribed  the 
event  to  the  bard's  pertinacious  good 
taste>  which  had  opposed  itself  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  quadruped  performer  who  bad 
inspired  the  Grand  Duke  with  a  strong 
curiosity  to  see  him.  This  is  not  precisely 
the  fact — though  it  is  true  that  a  clever 
canine.  Roscius>  like  those  .we  have  been, 
treated  with  in  London^  who.  could  carry  a 
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knihom  or;lmock  at  a  door,  was  the.causei 
of  a  misunderstanding  between  .  the  poist 
and  his  njiaster  and  friend.     ^^  Tantane  ani-. 
mis  coslestHms  t>^?"     But  Goethe's  years; 
and  declining  health  were  the  immediate 
causes  of  his   quitting  his   theatrical  du-. 
ties  ;  the  dog  was  only  a  gravamen^  which, 
hastened    his     resignation.      His     peace 
is    now    made    with    the    Court,    whecer 
he  dined  the  day  be£bre  the  departure  of 
the  Grand  Duchess.  .  The  Countess,  though: 
a  friend  of  the  Bard,  and  a  member  of  the 
literary    Coterie  at  Weimar,   appeared  to 
mie  by  no  means  his  unqualified  admirer.. 
The  caustic  comments  of  our  Edinburgh. 
Bi&viewers  have  been   translated  into  the. 
German  Journals,  particularly  into  one  at. 
Weimar,   the  Editor  of  which  owed  the 
greatPoetagrudgfe*,  which,  fiomdl«> 
counts,  he  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  more 
efficacious  mode  of  paying  with  interest,. 
Goethe's  character  is  one  of  consummate 
vanity,  and  replete  with  littleness.     The 

.  *  I  since  understand  that  the  aggrieved  Bard  has 
taken  a  dignified  revenge  in  publishing  a  translation  o£ 
the  critioal  enactments. against  him,  with  the  simple 
camment,.  ^^  This  the  English  cal^cntisism  I** 
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critk;  found  the  due  to  many  a  deep  receets 
of  the  poet's  psychological  structure;  touch- 
ing all  his  sores  with  his  bitter  applications; 
and  the  poor  bard  has  smarted  not  a  little 
under  this  adroit  discipline.  He  is  not^ 
however,  quite  so  generally  pitied  or  defend- 
ed  as  I  expected ;  for  Goethe^  idolized  as  he 
is  in  Germany,  is  by  no  means  the  object  of 
tibe  universal  love  inspired  by  Schiller. 
People  speak  of  the  latter  with  a  fondness 
and  respect  as  much  inspired  by  his  cha- 
racter as  his  talents.  He  was  a  good  man, 
-t-a  good  German — simple  as  a  child -Hwith 
a  noble  and  high-4»inded  nature.  Goethe  is 
the  idol  of  a  circle ;  but  diere  is  not  a  Ger- 
man, high  or  low,  who  did  not  love  Schiller : 
so  strong  is  the  fascination  of  simplicity  of 
cdiaracter,  united  with  the  power  of  genius. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  mare  of 
ijeie  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar  at  a  little 
fite  'and  ball,  with  which  her  iUustrious 
hosts  enlertiaioed  her>  at  an  Ora/ngene 
of  the  Grand  Duke^  a  mile  from  Darm*- 
stadt.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  rtie  sumnrer  amusements  with  which 
the  little  Princes  vary  the  eternal  ermui 
of  daily  stale  diamxiw    Those  vfko 
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the  long  journeys  through  randy  roads^  to 
dine  inoonireniently  at  some  old  hunting 
Chateau,  whose  long  corridors,  lined  viith 
tAags'  horns,  echo  to  the  rarity  of  human 
firatsteps,  and  where  the  Prince  meets  his 
ancestors,  the  old  Landgraves  or  MargravM^ 
^n  the  walls,  in  all  the  state  of  bags,  ruffles^ 
and  cobwebs,  may  conceive  the  fiiU  force  of 
the  motive  which  actuates  these  yyunifs 
after  pleasure.  The  Gardens  of  Bessungen 
are  small,  and  rather  prettily  laid  out,  widi 
a  mimmer-house  in  the  middle,  in  which  the 
Court  dined ;  and  a  handsome  Orangery,  to 
which  the  evening  assembly,  intended  £n  a 
fSte  ehampS^e  in  the  gardens,  was  obliged, 
by  unpropitious  weather,  to  be  a^oumed^ 
The  Court  had  dmed  at  the  usual  primitive 
hour ;  and  the  Evening  visitors,  who,  by  a 
pleasant  abatedoieait  of  state,  were  permitted 
to  ^appear  without  swords  or  trains,  wem 
assembled  by  five  o'clock.  The  Orangery, 
a  lofty  spacious  buildings  in  a  garden  laid 
cnxt  in  the  French  taste,  was  decorated  with 
ranges  of  orange  trees  and  festoons  of 
flowers  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  When 
the  company  was  assembled,  the  coiart  ar-* 
sived  from  the  little  Summer-Hoose^  where 
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th&7'had  dined;  the  Grand  Duche89  eil^ 
tenng  arm  in  arm  with  her  illustriatts  Siatei: 
from  Weimar,  surrounded  by  the  ofiloial 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  their  suites.  The 
two  Princesses  then  made  the  tour  of  the 
circle,  in  the  ordinary  style,  commencing 
with  the  ladies,  among  whom  youth  and 
virginity  often  gives  the  privilege  o£a  conde*^ 
scalding  kiss,  while  the  matrons  are  only  ho- 
noured by  a  few  words  of  passing  politeness* 
When  the  two  Grand  Duchesses  had: 
finished  their  arduous  progress,  and  were 
seated  side  by  side  on  chairs  prepared  for 
them  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  Tea, 
(Doffee,  and<  substantial  cakes  were  handed 
about  in  abundance.  A  favourite  Waltz, 
struck  up  by  a  military  band  among  the 
Orange  trees  at  the  lower  end,  afforded  a 
signal  for  dancing,  to  which  German  beaux 
aceneyer  remiss  in  attending.  -After,  the. 
initiatory  Fololiaise  —  a  proinenade,  rather: 
than  a  dance,  in  which  the  dowagers  join, 
who.  have  bid  adieu  to  livelier  exertions  >r- 
waltzing  commenced.  In  an  instant  the 
beaux  were  at  their  posts,  encircling 
their  fair  partners'  waists, ,  headed  by.  the 
Uttle  Duke  of  Anhalt  Cothon^  an  amiabla 
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young  Sovereign  of  fifteen,  a  grandson  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  who  already 
shows  proficiency  in  the  first  accomplish- 
ment of  the  German  Prince  and  peasant. 
The  ladies,  all  partaking  this  national 
passion,  readily  overlooked  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  paved  floor,  which  required 
toes  unplagued  with  corns  to  be  at  all  sup- 
portable ;  and  tlie  boots  and  spiirs  of  the 
officers  in  full  uniform  were  no  impediment 
to  grace  or  agility. 

A  pretty  girl,  waltzing  with  great  gaiety, 
was  dressed  in  becoming  black,  with  an 
orange-coloured  cordon  slung  gracefully 
across  her  breast.  It  was  a  young  Chanoinesse^ 
in  the  costume  of  the  Convent  des  Dames 
Nobles  at  Francfort,  one  of  the  very  few  of 
those  establishments  still  existing.  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  noble  ladies  are  here 
alike  admitted ;  and  enjoy,  besides  a  yearly 
allowance  of  some  hundred  florins,  board, 
lodging,  and  equipages,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  an  abbess.  They  are  subject  to 
none  of  the  strict  regulations  of  a  religious 
order.  They  leave  the  convent  when  they 
like  4  sometimes  are  suflered  to  retain 
^^ir  pensioiKs  when  marrie<^;  sometimes 
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to  sell  their  si(^uajtiqp9.  These  m)BtitutipQ$, 
which  formerly  abounded  in  Germany,  hav^ 
been,  with  few  exceptions,  pillage^  of  their 
funds,  and  abolished,  in  Is^te  y^^.rs,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  ppor  and  haughty 
noblesse. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  rotatory  pleasures^ 
which  the  parties  engaged  never  allo^  tobe 
very  long,  we  were  regaled  with  fruit- 
cakes, punch,  lemonade,  kak  schaiey  or 
'wine  soup,  and  sour  milk.  Thes^  two  last 
drinkables  arq  very  common  in  summer, 
particularly  on  rural  occasions,  Kalt  schale^ 
or  a  cold  bowl,  is  a  pleasant  composition 
of  wine,  lemon,  currants,  &c.  served  up  in 
soup  plates.  Sour  milk  bears  an  honest  name^ 
and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  milk  put 
into  a  jar  in  a  cellar  till  it  becomes  sour  and 
curdy;  a  curious  process^  siniilar  to  that 
which  produces  sour  krout.  This  cele- 
brated dish  is  nothing  more  than  finely 
sliced  cabbage,  pressed  down  in  jars,  sprin- 
kled with  salt  apd  kept  till  fermentatipu 
gives  it  that  putrid  acidity  so  congenial  to 
the  German  palat?.  The  evening  at  Bfes- 
sungen  was  gay  and  agreeable,  in  ;i$pite  of 
the  wretchedness  of  the  weather,  and  the 
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coldiiess  of  the  scene  of  acftion.  Theref 
was  less  of  ceremony  than  on  the  generality 
of  Court  entertainments.  The  Princesses, 
as  usual,  affable  and  conversable,  were  less 
mtrenched  within  tbe  barriers  of  etiquette 
than  in  the  Saloon  of  the  Palace  ;  and  the 
opportunity  which  I  thus  acquired  for  a  fiir- 
ther  acquaintance  whh  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Weimar  was  my  principal  ^esourcfe  during 
the  evening ;  not  having,  at  that  time,  ac- 
quired the  art  of  whirling  like  a  top,  with- 
out being,  like  a  top,  in  danger  of  losing 
the  perpendicular  when  the  motion  ceased. 
Dancing  was  concluded  by  a  Cotillon,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  old  fashioned  hout 
of  nine  gave  the  signal  for  the  Court's  de- 
parture to  supper.  The  heavy  carriages 
appeared  at  tlie  glai^  door,  into  one  of 
which,  more  than  ordinarily  gilt,  and  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  prancing,  cyream  coloured 
horsei^,  the  two  Grand  Duchesses  stepped, 
after  a  profusion  of  bows,  in  return  for  the 
low  obeisances  of  the  assembly.  The  little- 
Princes,  and  their  cousin  the  youttg  Duke,, 
with  the  Jadies  and  officers  of  the  Court, 
followed  in  the  substantial  old  coaches, 
with  long  tailed  black  horses,  and  the  rest 
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of  the  company  filed  oiF  as  their  carriages 
drove  up,  with  less  delay  and  damage  than 
sometimes  occur  at  a  London  rout. 

A  few  days  after,  I  was  present,  or— -as 
a  Frenchman  says  when  he  but  siti  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
H^^n  to  the  speeches — I  assisted — ^at  another, 
rural  entertainment,  given  by  a  pretty  Lady 
of  Honour  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesise, 
in  the  Bosquet ^  or  public  English  Garden, 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  and  re- 
sources of  the  elegant  little  Capital.  Half 
the  towns  of  consequence,  in  Germany, 
h9ve  something  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion .of  an  English  garden  -r-  often,  a  little 
plot  of  grjQiund,  crammed  with  grotesque 
seats, .  rustic  bridges  over  tortuous  cecals, 
and  juins  and  hermitages  half  hid  in .  tufi;s 
of  shr^ibs,  to  surprise  the  wanderer  in  a 
path  meandering  like  a  corkscrew.  There 
^re,  however,  imitations  of  more  taste  and 
resemblancfe-'^  oi  this  number  is  the  garden 
in  jqiMStion,  which  covers  forty  acres  oi^ 
pleasing  shrubbeiy  and  lawn.  In  a  retired 
thicket,  is  l^e  simple  little  uhi  in  me- 
mory of  the  I^dgravine,,  mother  ^f.the 
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present  Gruid   Duke,  with  Frederic  th^ 
Great's  complimentary  inscription : 


^'  SEXU   FCEMINA    INGENIO   VIR. 


9* 


A  large  piece  of  water,  which  moderate 
grandiloquence  might  term  a  lake,  with  an 
island  planted  with  luxuriant  weeping  wiU 
lows,  ornaments  the  gardens,  and  afforded 
the  merry  part  of  our  party  the  juveoile 
amusement  of  aquatic  excursions  between 
the  island  and  the  main  land ;  a  diversion 
which  delighted  the  little  Princes.  A  pont 
volant^  sliding  on  ropes,  gave  a  securer 
passage  to  the  steadier  beaux  and  beliefs, 
and  did  not  fail  to  elicit  all  the  nautical 
jokes  and  similes  which  the  Court  beaux,  who 
generally  sparkle  more  in  stars  than  in  wit, 
could  muster.  The  little  Princes,  rocking 
their  crazy  bark,  set  up  a  cry  of  shipwreck* 
The  ladies  screamed,  and  an  interesting 
scene  of  laughing,  scuffling,  handing,  splash* 
ing,  and  practical  joking  ensued,  fortunately 
terminated  by  the  safe  landing  of  each 
ruffled  belle  under  the  auspices  of  her  flu 
vourite  beau. 

Afler  these  lively  out  of  door  amuse- 
ments we  retired  to  a  large  summer*house> 
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interestingly  rural  rather  than  ^legant^wfeere 
cards  and  refreshments  awaited  us.  Whist, 
Boston,  and  Zwingen,  the  last  resembling  loo, 
are  the  games  most  in  vogne.  The  time  was 
thus  whiled  away  in  good-humoured  mirth, 
with  the  chance  Qf  losing  a  fortune  oiKreut^ 
zersj  till  nine  o^clpck,  when  half  the  party ^ 
called  by  official  duties^  as  usual,  took  their 
hats  and  shawls  to  be  in  time  for  the  Coijtt 
supper.  The  absence  of  Royalty- — perhaps 
Sovereignly  is  the  more  correct  expression 
— •  from  this  entertainment,  added  to  its  ease 
and  unrestrained  enjoyment :  an  enjoyment, 
not  of  the  most  lively  cast  to  any  one  accus- 
.  tomed  to  society,  in  its  more  active  haunts 
—  or  in  what  is  preferable  —  its  cordial 
privacy.  Here  it  presents  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  petit  grand  monde—^ it  is 
ceremonious  and  heartless,  without  being 
gay  or  busy — and  contracted  and  provin- 
cial, without  the  charm  of  retirement  or 
friendly  relations.  These  defects  are,  how- 
ever, much  counterbalanced  by  the  good- 
nature and  honhommie  of  the  Germaois, 
which  to  strangers  is  very  prepossessing; 
and,  as,  at  present,  the  average  activity  of 
charactei:  4o§^  not  aspire  beyond  «uch  en^ 
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joyments,  every  one  has  an  air  of  con- 
tent and  unsuspecting  happiness :  — "Where 
ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise/' 

A  fair  friend  of  mine  used  to  shed  many 
a  soft  tear  for  these  pleasures  whenever  she 
found  herself  at  her  husband's  beautiful 
country  seat. 
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The  public  revenues  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse  are  about  400,000/.  per  anii.  — ■-  be- 
sides which  he  has  a  private  fund  of 
about  10,000/.  per  ann.  chiefly  arising 
out  of  estates  which  he  has  purchased, 
and  over  which  he  has  the  disposal  dur- 
ing his  life,  but  which  become  domains^ 
of  the  Crown  on  his  death,  His  suc- 
cessor will  have  the  same  powers  over 
any  private  property  he  may  acquire 
during  his  reign.  The  little  States  have 
most  of  them  a  national  debt,  incurred  in 
the  necessities  of  the  late  wars.  That  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  is  not,  however, 
so  very  insignificant,  the  interest  amount-^ 
ing  to  80,000/.  The  Hessian  Stock  is  just 
now  in  very  good  repute,  at  about  70  per 
cent.  In  the  war  it  was  at  40,  but  the 
good  faith  of  the  Government,  which,  un- 
like many  others,  both  great  and  small,  has 
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never  stopped  in,  all  its  distresses  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  has  given  confix 
dence  to  the  public  Creditor.  Like  many 
little  Sovereigns,  the  Grand  Duke  is  more 
beloved  in  his  Capital  than  in  the  coun- 
try.—  a  popularity  partly  acquired  by  little 
immunities,  by  which  these  Princes  fa- 
vour  the  inhabitants  of  their  residences. 
The  metropolitans,  for  instance,  buy  all 
the  wood  they  consume  from  the  forests 
of.  their  Sovereign,  at  not  above  half  the 
price  paid  by  the  unprivileged  rustics  ; 
and.  any  person  who  builds  a  house  in  the 
town,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  arranged 
by  the  Prince,  has  a  twenty  years  freedom 
from  taxes,  timber  for  building  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  other  facilities.  Partly  owing  to 
these  encouragements,  but.  more  to'  the  ac- 
cession of  territory  and  population  acquired 
by  the  Grand  Duke,  from  Napoleon, .  and 
from  the  arbiters  at  Vienna,  new  buildings 
and  streets  are  adding  daily  to  his  metro- 
polis. Building  is  cheap  and  expeditious  ; 
the  houses  speedily  start  up  of  a  rough 
composition  of  stones  and  mortar,  over^ 
laid  with  a  nest  coat  of  white  plaster,  roofed 
with  slate  from  the  mountainous  banks  of 
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the  Rhine :  and  these  flimsily  constructed 
buildings  have  an  air  of  far  greater  Befit*^ 
ness  and  elegance  than  more  substantial 
.  brick  and  tile  edifices. 

The  peasants  complain  of  the  weight  erf 
taxes,  and  the  excessive  deamess  of- neces- 
saries, occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  last 
year's  crops.  And  though  it  stands  to  rea* 
son  that  their  hardships  are  augmented  by 
the  burthen  of  a  large  establishment  of 
troops,  and  the  salaries  of  a  crowd  of  Privy, 
Finance,  War,  and  other  Counsellors,  &;c. 
who  clog  the  heavy  machine  of  government, 
and  of  Singers  and  musical  Professors, 
who  vie^  in  price  and  fame,  with  the  great 
operas  of  Germany,  you  rarely  hear  them 
vent  a  complaint  against  their  Prince.  Id 
the  midst  of  a  lively  history  of.  his  griev- 
ances, the  painting  of  which  will  sometimes 
a  little  rouse  his  characteristic  apathy,  the 
peasant  will  tell  you,  oh  ya^  hi»  Prince  is 
a  gutet  man^  a  recht  ekrlicher  mann,  (a  good 
man,  a  dgbt-^hotlest  man,)  with  a  sort  of  me^ 
chatiical  loyalty,  which  is  half  quiescent  d^iU 
ness  and  half  upright  goodness  of  chatacter. 

Th6  Gtafid  Duke  of  Hesse  vtm  one  of 
4he  last  Ptitxees  who  acceded  to  the  Con- 
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federation  with  Napoleon.  He  hesitated, 
till  hesitation  exposed  himself  and  his  ter- 
ritory to  imminent  danger,  persuaded  by 
the  counsels  of  an  excellent  Minister  to  at- 
tempt every  possible  means  of  efFectifag  a 
counter   alliance  with  the  great   German 

Powers.     This  Minister,  the  Baron ^, 

was  sent  to  Berlin,  to  urge  the  co-operation 
of  Prussia.     Every  one  knows  the  designs 
of  Prussia  upon  Hanover,  in  1806^  and  the 
temporising  game  &he  played  in  pursuit  of 
aggrandisement,  and  regardless  of  the  in- 
terests of  Germany.     The  Baron  quitted 
Berlin,   having  arranged  the  basis  of  an 
alliance,  guaranteed  by   the   word  of  the 
King.     A  few  days    after,   the   views    of 
Prussia  changed — the  King's  promise  was 
recalled —  and  the  Grand  Duke  threatened 
by  Buonaparte,  and,  without  hope  of  a  Ger- 
man alliance,  was  driven,  like  his  neigh-? 
bours,  to  attach  himself  to  the  Protector  ot 
the  Rhenish  Confederation.     The  first  in. 
junction  of  his  new  ally  and  master  was  the 
btulishment  of  his  Minister,  whose  unceask 
ing  hostility  Buonaparte    had    reason    to 
appr^endh      The  Grand  Duke,  who  was 
much  attached  to  the  B^ron^  refused ;  and 
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even  remained  firm  on  Napoleon's  threat- 
ening him  with  the  immediate  pillage  of 
his  Capital :  but  the  Minister,  unwilling  to 
endanger  the  country  by  his  presence,  re- 
tired, of  his  own  accord,  with  his  family^ 
and  never  returned,  but  in  disguise,  till 
the  retreat  of  Buonaparte  after  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  He  was  then  received  in  triumph, 
with  rejoicings,  from  all  ranks.  The  Ba- 
ron's conduct  was  in  direct  hostility  t6 
his  interest,  as  during  his  undaunted  oppo- 
sition to  Buonaparte  the  chief  part  of  his 
possessions  were  situated  in  Luxembourg, 
then  a  French  province,  and  he  daily  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  their  pillage  ojr  confis- 
cation :  this,  however,  they  escaped.  His 
conduct  at  this  period  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance of  his  talents,  and  devotion  to  the 
public  service.  I  regretted  that  this  up- 
right and  able  man,  now  Grand  Master  of 
the  Court,  and  beloved  by  the  whole  cbim- 
try,  was  absent  during  my  stay  at  Darm- 
stadt. His  pretty  wife  was  our  gracefful 
hostess  at  the  f^te  champetre  I  described  in 
my  last.. 

The   Grand  Duke,  once  compelled  to 
join  the  Emperor^  politicly  performed  his 
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forced  service  with,  a  good  grace.  His  sti- 
pulated contingent,  in  the  Act  of  the  Rhe- 
nish Confederation,  was  4000  men,  but  in 
the  emergencies  of  the  last  campaign  in 
Germany  he  brought  10,000  into  the  field. 
The  Prince  Emilius,  his  youngest  son,  a 
gay  young  man,  of  talent  and  spirit,  com- 
manded the  troops.  The  Prince  has  some- 
thing very  striking  in  his  small  active  fi- 
gure—  a  keen  eye,  and  a  shrewd  expression 
of  face,  little  German  in  their  character  — 
and  quite  in  harmony  with  the  wit  and 
graceful  vivacity  which  make  him  the  life 
of  society.  On  the  retreat  from  Russia, 
where  his  army  was  almost  annihilated,  his 
judgment  Ji  humanity  gained  him  the 
warm  affection  of  the  troops.  In  the  cam- 
pai^  of  f$l3j  his  courage  and  generalship 
received  high  eulogiums  fi*om  Napoleon, 
which  appear,  naturally  enough,  to  have  sti- 
mulated His  Highness's  military  zeal.  In 
the  disasters  of  Leipsic  he  still  faithfiiUy 
adhered  to  the  fortimes  of  his  leader,  and. 
unlike  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  King 
of  Wurtemburg,  and  others,  who  deserted 
him,  the  Prince  Emilius  suffered  himself 
and  his  troops  to  be  taken  prisoners  by  the 
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Allies ;  alleging  that,  as  the  General  of  his 
father,  he  had  no  discretion  to  desert  the 
cau«e  for  which  he  was  fighting  by  his  or- 
ders. In  the  confusion  of  the  •defeat  His 
Highness  was  missing  —  officers  were  dis- 
patched in  all  directions  in  search  of  him, 
who  found  him  with  his  shattered  army  in 
safe  custody  of  the  Allies  at  Berlin.  On 
the  slightest  committal  of  the  Grand  Duke^s 
policy  he  might  have  been  set  at  liberty : 
but  he  insisted  on  being  treated  strictly  as 
a  prisoner  of  war,  till  he  received  further 
orders  for  his  conduct. 

This  zealous  adherence  has,*  whether 
justly  or  not,  drawn  upon  the  Prince  Emi- 
lius  s6me  suspicions  of  Buonapartism  among 
the  violent  professors  of  a  German  patriot- 
ism. It  is  Bot  impossible  that  he-inay  have 
parta»ken  that  fervour  of  military  admiration 
which  appears  common  to  all  the  troops 

r 

who  have  served  under  Napoleon.  At 
least  there  is  more  heroism  in  his  conduct 
than  in  that  of  the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  and 
Wurtemburg,  and  others,  who,  more  ^ager* 
than  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  to  sell  their 
services  for  erowns,  and  the  plunder  of 
their  weak  neighbours,  deserted  their  bene- 
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factor  in  his  extremity  without   scruple. 
In  rewardrfor  his  services  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  might  have  received  from  Napoleon 
the  title  of  King :  but  he  wisely  contented 
himself  with  that  of  Grand  Duke.      His 
territoiies  recefV^ed  large  additions  in  West^ 
phalia,     and    the    Electorate    of    Hesse 
C^sselj   disjoined  from  his  original  state. 
The  latter  he  still  retains ;  the  former  have 
been  exchanged  in  late  territorial  arrange,. 
mei£ts:  for   the   fine   possessions    on    the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhina      He    has  now 
about  640,000  souls  under  his  dominion, 
precisely   double    the    population    of  bis 
country    before    the  Rhenish   Conieddrah^ 
tion.      The  Grand  Duchy   is  now,  in  all 
respects,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the :  stualler  states  of  Germany.     Its  free^ 
dom  of  the  |uress^  the  improvement  in  its 
^verdmeot  and  laws,  and  the  liberal  ideas 
pf  the  reigning,  fiamily,  add  greatly  to  its^ 
consequence ;  and  though  it  rajiks  in  pre- 
cedency immediately  after  the  Electorate  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  as  ninth  Power  of  Germany, 
it.h^i  in  most  respects,  a  virtusd  superi- 
ority^ 

The  Court  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  ocai- 
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pies  a  white  handsome  Palace  in  the  Grande 
Pltice  of  the  town -^  a  large  square,  one 
side  formed  by  this  Palace,  and  the  op- 
posite by  the  handsome  Chancelierie^  the 
seat  of  the  public  offices  —  the  Downing- 
street  of  the  little  Cabinet  The  Prince  is  a 
man  of  an  honest  sedate  character  •»— simple 
and  unpretending  almost  to  a '  fault  -—  an 
epitome  of  worthy  German  qualities.  On 
a  first  acquaintance  his  simplicity  might 
be  taken  for  the  symptom  of  a  weak  diffi- 
dent character;  but  on  a  neiarer  observ- 
ation, it  is  easy  to  discover,  that  the  Prince 
has  both  thought  and  read  to  advantage, 
and  observes  more  than  he  speaks.  This 
is  a  character  with  which  I  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  agreeably  surprised  in  Ger- 
many ;  where  the  calm  flow  of  spirits,  and 
the  slow  abstract  turn  of  intellect,  seem 
to  keep  down  the  besoin  de  parler  which  a 
Frenchman  often  feels  from  animal  spirits, 
smd  an  Englishman  from  activity  of  mind. 
The  Prince  is  married  to  a  Princess  WiU 
helmina  of  Baden,  the  sister  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the 
Ex-Queen  of  Sweden,  &c.  It  is  the  hap- 
piest menage  imaginable.  Their  little  Court, 
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iBifch  soiQ^  additional  ceretmon;,  has  all  the 
air  of  a  well  regidated  easy  gentleman's  (sr 
inily.  A  Grand  Master,  an  Aide  de  camp, 
^wo  Ladies  of  Honour,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  two  Princes,  an  amiable  young 
Swiss,  compfose  the  whole  suite.  Thj^ 
Prince  superintends  his  own  household, 
regulates  its  expenditure,  and  supports  the 
necessary  pomp  on  an  income  by  no  means 
ample,  without  incurring  debts*  You  meet 
him  walking  with  his  wife  and  boys,  quite 
€n  piwtietilierj  or  the  Princess,  driving  in  a 
simple  cal^^e,  with  an  absence  of  osten- 
tation, doubly  pleasing,  because  it  is  a  rare^ 
and  by  no  means  a  national  quality. 

,  The  Princess,  with  a  tall  majestic  figure 
.has  nqt  the  beauty  for  which  her  sisters,  the 
Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Queen  of  Swe- 
den, are  renowned;  but  she  has  an  expres- 
j»ion  of  sweetness,  and  good-humoured 
$^dvete  in  conversation,  almost  as  attractive 
as  beauty,  and  a  voice  of  infantine  soft- 
ness, which  gives  a.  tone  of  mirth,  and 
simplicity  to  all  that  she  says.  Her 
mild  character,  and  graceful  manners, 
have  gained  her  great  popularity  in  Ger- 
xoany.     She  has  a  fondness  for  English 
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l  literature,  which  she  studies  wkh  much 
f  diligence;,  timidity  alone,  pteveiits  her 
speaking  our  language.  Her  curiosity 
about  our  manners  and  customs^  and  the 
interest  she  takes  in  every  thing  English, 
at  once  made  her  conversation  more  at- 
tractive,  and  oftener  procured  me  the  honour 
of  it.  The  works  of  Lord  Byron,  which  every 
day  excite  a  stronger  interest  in  Germany, 
«e  Her  Koy.1  Highness',  chief  foourite.. 
She  is  in .  possession  oi  two  prints  of  the 
noble  bard ;  and  I  was  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  her  from  England 
his  work  of  perhaps  the  deepest  interest  and 
the  boldest  characteristics  of  genius— the 
last  eanto  of  Childe  Harold.  The  language  of 
poetry,  and  particularly  of  a  style  so  subtle 
and  replete  with  imagery  as  that  of  Lord 
Byron,  presents  appalling  difficidties  to  a 
foreigner :  but  the  Fiincesra  comprehencb 
enough  to  repay  her  labour,  and  to  excite 
a  strong  desire  to  drink  deeper  of  its  beau- 
ties. Her  curiosity  as  to  the  character  and 
jpersoniil  qualities  of  the  poet,  afforded  her. 
a  never-failing  fond  of  enquiry. 

There  is  a  strong  &mily   resemblance 
betwe€»i  the  German  and  the  English  Ian- 
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gmigey  whicit  materialljr  ftotit^fani  the 
Ut^ary  acquatntance  o£  the  two  natkoa  i 
and  the  English  kngu^  i%  I  apprehend^, 
u^i^efitionabiy  mcore  <»dtiyated '  in  Ger«- 
fismy  than  aoy  where  else  on  the  continent.. 
A  prophet  has  no:  honour  in  his  own 
coontry;  and  it  is  curious:  to  obseifve  the 
diflkient  judgments  of  cdnipatriots  and  fo-i 
rcaimers  on /literary  works  and  authors.  Ll 
eLm^  0»ian  -  «fao«>  rei>atad<«  ia 
Et^glaqd^  whefiier  aaOssianor  Macpherson» 
iacfA  least  very  qtialtfiedT— is  idolised  by  eveiy* 
reader  of  poetry^  and  forms  the  first  exer^ 
dsBioi  eve^  sentimental  lady  who  com- 
ii]«»oe8  English.'  i  The  mere  German  readec 
i^  m  fuUimide.  th,^  the  medima 
df^  traniilatkiB.-^  I^  injeurrdi  a  reproadlF 
&dm^the  Princess  of  Hesbe  for  hinting  thtf 
possilnli^y  of  her  farourite  rhapsodies  beings 
the  manufacture  of  the  Honourable  Member^ 
fi>r  CameiSord*  Nor  was  Her  Royal  Hi^lw 
ness  ;at  air  consoled:  by  my  assusance  that» 
onr^sudi  a  $iippi&sltionj  she  might  felicitate 
herself  )0n  ^  sort  of  genealogical  connection; 
with  h^  favourite  baird ;  the  Macphersons 
all  boasting  th^lr  dedeent  from  the  Catti, 
from  whMbm  cam6  the  Cotmts  of  Katzenel- 
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lenbogen,  the  ancestors  of  the  house  of 
Hesse^  and  the  ancient  occupiers  of  die 
territory  of  Darmstadt.  The  same  fate  at* 
tends  the  Robbers  of  Schiller,  which  in  Ger- 
many are  slighted  as  a  youthful  extraira- 
gance  —  to  be  pardoned  —  not  admired; 
while  in  England  they  are,  undoubtedly, 
more  read  and  talked  of,  if  not  more 
approved,  than  his  other  works.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to  account  for 
this.  By  far  the  greatest  proportion,  both 
of  English  and  Germans  form  their  ao- 
quaintance  with  each  others  literature,  byt 
means  of  translations.  And  I  apprehend  it 
is  not  the  most  finished  work  which  appears 
the  most  striking,  through  this  imperfect 
medium.  On  the  contrary,  works  of  coarser 
workmanship  and  broader  effect,  like  the 
two  in  question,  may  often  be  transfused 
into  a  foreign  language,  with  Jess  damage 
to  the  original.  As  for  the  comparatively 
few  persons  who  peruse,  with  difficulty,  the 
cnriginals  —  in  reading  a  language  but  im« 
perfectly  understood,  whatever  b  broadest, 
and  has  fewest  shades,  is  most  intelligible^ 
and  therefore  most  interesting.  Words  ac- 
quire a  value,  indi^end^it  of  the  ideas 
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they  express^  from  the  pains  one  is  at. to 
comprehend  them ;  and  what  is  most  florid 
strikes  most. 

Among  other  great  and  little  grandees  ^^ 
to  use  an  Hibernian  licence^ —  I  met  at  Darm* 
stadt,  a  Prince  of  Hesse  Homberg,  a  di»^ 
tinguished  officer  in  the  Austrian  service, 
and^on  of  the  Landgrave  of  Homberg,  vor 
der  hfihcj  (before  the  height) — a  less  than 
diK)decimo  terrttory>at  thefoot  oftheTaunus 
Mountains,  near  Frankfort.  Homberg  was,, 
before  the  late  system  of  making  and  un- 
making Sovereigns,  an  appanage  of  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  with  a  territory  literally 
not  much  exceeding,  in  size,  that  of 
Lilliput,  as  described  by  Gulliver,  "twelve 
miles  in  qirq^mference."  It  contained,  then, 
domt  6000  inhabitants.  Now  the  little 
litiite.is  swelled  into  an  absolute  monardiy. 
:A  patch  of  territory  is  given  to  it*  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine ;  it  musters 
irom  1)8^000  to  20,000  subjects,  and  con- 
tains 10  square  German  about  50  square 
English  miles.  This  enormous  aggrandi^^e* 
ment,   is  owing  to  the  influeiice  at  Vi- 
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enna  of  the  foor  or'five  i^iis  of  '^ie  rc^m 
ing  Soverei^,  distinguished  ahdrnerltd^- 
ous  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria..  The  Priiicie  Sla^iipy  whoi^  I 
met  at  Darmstadt,  is  a  pleasant  ^miiidle^ 
aged  iQan,  of  simple  uaaEffec^ed  ndUuifie^Si 
His  elder  brother,  the  ^Hereditary  Pfiricei  i* 
reported  to  have  sent, in  h4s  proposals  f^  ft 
n«Tri.gewitbourPri»ees..Elkabeth*,WK^ 
it  is  said,  has  signified  to  her  Ropl  OBrolher 
her  desire  of  changing  her  ^in^t^er  life  -at 
Windsor,  for  that  of  a  wife;  Every  body 
speaks -well  of  the  Prince,  as  abravg  hoi>€$st 
soldier ;  and  though  the  alliance  is  not  one 
of  much  territorial  dignity,  good  ^di^aoter 
and  military  distinotion  are,  perhiaps,  all  ad 
English  Princess  need  demand,  in  the  iif^ 
dividual  whom  she  honoiliis  with  her  bandL 
One  of  the  brothers  is  married  to  a  Princess 
of  Prussia.  Homberg  is  A  pretty  liicki 
place,  in  a  beautiful  country  under  nobld 
mountains.    The  Eeigning   Soy^tei^^   « 
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.  ^  Tbisf  wa^  imtbeai  long  b«fe«e  this  happy  eveat  hH 
taken  plac^  aj^d  evai  befi:>re  ^^  a  Pmce  of  Hesse  .Hoiq« 
berg''  had  excited  universal  speculation  by  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Pavilion  under  the  wing  of  the  Austrian  Am-* 
bafiteadbr  heote^  and  our  Andbassador  to  Austria, 
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worthy  infirm  old  Prince.    The  rerenue  of 
the  state  about  iSfiOOL  a  year. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  of  which  I  am  ap- 
prised by  a  German  friend,  that  this  will 
not  be  the  first  connection  of  little  Hesse 
Homberg  with  England.  As  far  back  as 
the  year  12945  Homberg  became,  by  a 
singular  bargain,  a  fief  of  our  Kdward  I. 
The: Emperor  Adolphus  (of  Nassau)  was 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  Philip  of  France, 
with  whom  our  Edward  being  Also  disposed 
to  quarrel,  entered  into  a  close  aQiance 
with  the  Emperor,  and  engaged  him  to  de- 
clare war^  against  Philip.  The  chief  agent 
between  the  two  Sovereigns,  and  promoter 
of  the  alliance,  was  Adolphus's  favourite, 
Eberhard  Count  of  Katzenellenbogen  and 
Lord  of  Homberg-  The  Kiogof  England^in 
lus  anxiety  to  secure  him  to  his  interest, 
persuaded  him.to  become  his  vassal,  second- 
^ipg  his  .proposal  by  500/.  of  English  gold, 
which  it  spears  pos;sessed  as  much  attrac- 
tion to  UttlePrinces  in  those  days  as  in  these* 
The  CouDft  could  not  resist  the  offer,  and 
xactually  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  before 
ai^  Eifglish  Ambassador,  to  the  English 
Kin|^  £ar  the  leastle  m^  town,  of  Homb  erg^ 
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Frankfort  on  the  Maine -^  the  ancient 
place  of  inauguration  of  the  Gennan  Em- 
perors, the  residence  of  the  Diet  which  is 
to  reconstruct  the  dismembered  empire,  a 
centre  for  colonial  commerce,  and  the  great 
money  market  of  Germany,  may,  on  every 
account,  be  considered  one  of  its  most  inter- 
esting cities.  Ths  approach  from  Darm- 
stadt, through  a  noble  beech  wood,  within 
the  little  territory  of  the  free  city,  is  very 
striking.  The  road  gradually  ascends  to 
an  old  Roman  tower,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  half  a  mile  distant,  when  the  City,  with 
its  handsome  white  slated  houses,  its  vener- 
able Cathedral,  and  cheerful  citizens'  man* 
sions  and  gai*dens,  lies  before  you  in  the 
middle  of  the  rich  wide  valley  of  the  Maine. 
On  the  left  you  trace  the  ample  course  of 
the  river  towards  Mayence;  and  a  few 
leagues  beyond  the  town  rises  the  bold 
wooded  chain  of  the  Taunus  Mountains^ 
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%he  highest  points  of  which,  above  Hom- 
berg,  are  just  opposit^  Frankfort.  The 
road,  as  far  as  the  suburb,  is  lined  wi& 
highly  cultivated  gardens  and  vineyards, 
•  interspersed  with  cheerful  boxes,  whose  air 
of  smart  comfort  announces  at  once  the 
affluence  and  mercantile  taste  of  their  pos- 
sessors. 

Yon  pass  the  Maine  from  the  faux- 
bourg  of  Saxenhausen,  by  an  ancient 
stone  bridge,  to  the  city.  The  river  on 
both  sides  presents  a  i^spectable  little 
cluster  of  shipping,  and  the  quays,  with 
their  antique  buildings,  have  a  degree  of 
life  and  bustle  which  would  be  more  strik- 
ing to  any  one  than  an  Englishman  fa^ 
miliar  with  London  and  Bristol.  If  the 
commercial  navy  of  the'free  city  is  compa- 
ratively insignificant,  the  general  construc- 
tion of  the  city  itself  is,  in/  isoihe  respects, 
more  picturesque  and  interei^ifig  than  that  of 
the  above  mentioned  motiey-g^titig  Cities. 
A  coqktiey  would,  however,  no  doubtilprefer 
the  tight  tenements  ^  of  Gornhill,'  .denoting 
the  value  of  every  foot  of  ground,  to  the 
stately  rambling  mansion,  where  you  enter 
a  large  court-yard  by  a  ponderous   porte 
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c^dier^  wbich  does  not  appear  cottfitruoted 
for  the  momentary  ingress  and  egjress  of  a 
very  lively  commerce.  In  almost  every 
town  in  Germany  the  top  of  one  of  thfe 
church  towers^  is  inhabited  by  a  family5 
who  watch  during^  the  night,  and  giVe 
alarm'  in  case  of  fire.  They  tound  a  small 
horn  at  every  quarter  or  half-hour,  in  e«. 
dence  x^  their  vigilance ;  and  are  pro- 
yided  with  an  immense  fire-horn  or  alarum- 
bell,  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  in  cacie  of 
danger.  From  the  tower  of  the  church  on 
the  central, Parade  Place,  which  serves  this 
purpose,  we  enjoyed  a  fine  panoramic  view 
of  Frankfort  The  compact  oval  city,  with 
its  handsome  buildings,  and  white  cheerful 
streets,  lay  beneath  us;  the  Maine  running 
along  the  southern  side,  and  surrounded  on 
all  others  by  the  luxuriant  shriibberies  and 
gardens  of  the  merchants, .  Th&  Zeilj  a  noble 
wide  street,  traversing  the  tQwn,  is  the  only 
handsome  one :  but  the  old  narrow  lanes, 
with  their  lofty  bouses,  qUaint  casements, 
and  gable  fronts^  have  an  antique  respecl^ 
bility^  and  remind  one  of  the  early  splen- 
dour of  the    Imperial   City.    '  The    more 


modem  fmi»  oi  the .  town  abound  with 
httndsome  mansions,  j&ome  of  which  deserve 
thie  name  of  palaces.  The  old  rampnts 
are  levelled,  the  ditches  filled  in,  and  their 
place  occupied  by  rich  shrubbery  walkiu 
laid  out  in  the  irregular  English  style: 
embellishtnents,  chiefly  the  work  of  the 
iJ^ince  Pdmate,  during  his  occupation  of 
the  dty  aiid  teiritory.  In  a  fine  day  you 
me^  here  the  sUbsltiuitial  bourgeoU^  and 
stately  belles  of  the  city,  walking  with  jl 
sedate  tranquiUity  and  gra^  decorum, 
equdly .  remote  from  the  gay  flutter  of  a 
ftmiin  promemule.  «.d  X  gaping  curio- 
sity  of  the  Cockney  assemblage  in  Hyde 
Park. 

Frankfort  is  cme  of  the  four  Impecial 
Cities,  which  are  all  that  the  legislatots  nf 
Vienna  have  thought  fit  to  restore  to  their 
ancient  privileges  and  republican  constitu- 
tion. .A  small  territory,  to  the  extent iof 
\^  a  league  each  way,  is  carved  oik  for  it 
^ound  fi)0  cHyf'  The  two  Burgomasters, 
th^  Senate,  and  the  Council  ar^  again  in<^ 
vested  vnth  the  ensigns  of  repubUcan  sove. 
reignty.    The  dty  is  garrisoned  by  its  own 
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civic  troop,  of  abdut  5  or  600.  men,  be* 
sides  a  militia  of  about  3000;  and  the 
niercantile  commonwealth  is  ostensibly 
established  on  the  same  footing,  as  in 
its  old  Imperial  days.  But  the  free 
cities  are  elements  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, which  are,  I  fear,  little  calculated 
to  survive  it  in  their  former  flourishing 
condition. ;  As  long  as  the  Empire  existed^ 
their  dependence  on  its  -  head  procured  the 
defenceless  commonwealth  a  protection 
against  powerful  and  despotic  neigh- 
bours:  their  gold  cementing  their  friendly 
union,  with  the  Imperial  House — ^but 
who  are  the  worthy  burghers  of  FrankT 
fort  to  look  to  now  in  times  of  oppression-*- 
more  likely  \  to  ;occur  since  their  quiet 
eceksiastical  neighbours  have  been  .wiped 
away,  to  make  ,rb»m  for  keen  military 
sovereigns,  ever  :on  the  watch  for  aggran- 
\di2!em^i^?   i  ;  . 

As&r  as  I  could  Jearn,  the  government 
of  the  Baron  Dalberg,  Prince  Primfate  of 
the  Elienish  Canfederation,  and  Grand 
Duke  of  Fiankfort,  was  by  no  i^eans  tin* 
popular  in  the  city*  The  impositiotns  were 
nearly  the  same  as  at  present,  and  an  ex- 
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pensive  Court  produced  a '  circulation  of 
money  and  a  bustle  and  show  which  help 
to  content  people  as  much  as. solid  ad-^ 
vantages.  The  visits  of  Napoleon  to  hia 
crowned  minion,  were  to  be  sure  rather  re- 
doubtable to  t;he  good  merchants.  On 
one  occasion,  the  happy  event  of  his 
arrival  was  announced  by  an  order  for 
a  forced  loan  of  an  immense  sum  of  florins. 
The  simple  Dalberg  thought  the  sum 
intefnded  for  him,  and  began  to  be- 
seech his  munificent  master  not  to  load 
him  with  a  superfluous  bounty.  Napo- 
leon departed  and  left  his  Greneral  to 
execute  his  orders.  The  city  sent  deputies 
to  Paris  with  petitions  and  remonstrances, 
who  returned  with  the  usual  success,  l^e 
Prince  Primate  is  described  as  a  weak 
man^  of  talents  and  literary  acquirements, 
more  expert  as  an  author  than  as  a  sove- 
reign. His  family  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  considerable  in  Germany. 
An  office  at  the  coronation  was  always 
filled  by  one  of  them,  whom  the  Emperor 
demanded  by  calling  outi  "  h  there  no 
Ddtberg  here  ?"  The  Prince  Primate  had 
been  originally  Coadjutor,  that  is,  Arch- 
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bbhop  eEect<  o£  Mayence.  On  tlie  desfcnic^ 
tianiof  the  Eoclfi»iastieal  Eiectorato  he  wm 
madd  Bishop  of  Batidboo^  and  frince  Prir 
mate  of  the  Empire.  ^  Here  Napoleon  found 
hkn  a-  ready  todl  for  acooinplishlng .  bia 
alliance  with  (he  German  Princes  j  and  &C 
hiA  eminent  aervices^i  rewarded  him  witjb 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Erankfiirt,  Aachafien-^ 
burg,  and  a  territoiy  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  besides  other  gifts;  His  brothef 
is  attached  to  the  royalists  in  France^ 
aod  has  been  (seated  Duke  Balberg,  by 
Louis  XVnL 

Notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  Frank-* 
forty  in  the  late  war,  I  could  not  discover 
am<ttg  the  oitizeis  with  whom  I  con- 
Tersled,  that  satisfiictidn  ait  their  present 
traitquillity  whidi  might  have  been  antici* 
pasted*.  I  have  evea  observed  in  some  a 
r^pret,  but  half  concealed,  of  the  past  days 
of  war  and  activity.^  They  had.  then  a 
Court, .  Generals,  Staffs  and  troops.  The 
French  army,  since  the  revolution,  have 
generally  been  :  well  supplied  with  money^ 
j&em  the  General^  to  the  private.  They 
spent  fireely,  arid,  conducted  themselves 
t^erably  well — ^is  the  general  account  given 


of  ihexa  d;  Frankfort  In  several  6ei^ 
man  towns  they  were  pfefianrred^  to  thte 
natiye  troops.  Civility  would  go  a  gt^at 
way  with  a  Ffenc^  soldie)?^  buft  a'  6eiv 
man  was  always  grumbling.  An  ofld 
^ervtint  of  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaint^- 
ance  came  to  him  in  dismay  at  having 
a  cdbple  of  French  Officeris  billeted  on 
him,  not  knowing  how  to  provide  ^r 
them.  The  gentleman,  who  httd  hftd  some 
experience  of  the  French  character,  recom^ 
amended  him  to  treat  them  with  civility^ 
and  lent  him- a  few  silver  forks  and  dicrli^ 
to  serve  up  the  scanty  &re  he  coiildaffbrd 
diem,  l^e  experiment  diswered.  Thie 
Frenchmen  ate  their  bread-^bup  and  potatoes 
off  plate  with  great  content,  and  retuii:ied 
the  man's  attentions  with  so  many  little  acts 
of  generosity^  that  he  came  to 'his  ma&ter 
with  t^irs  in  his  eyes  when  his  guests  de-* 
parted^  Oft  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of 
Niipoleon,  or  any  of  his  generals,  money 
was  scattered  abbut  with  a  prbfufeion,  by 
^^ch  all  Tanks  profited.  When  a  body  of 
Fre»i«b  troops  approached,  the  pbor  me- 
d^Mtiles  and  little  shopkeepers  would  rush 
oat  of  the  gates  to  meet  them,  sure  to  re- 
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.turn  loaded  with  the  prices  of  their  baskets 
of  smidl  mercbiiDdize,  which  the  soldiers 
wouild:  eagerly  purchase.  Now  the  coiur 
plMi>it  4s,;that  pvery  thing  is  stagnant— the 
nobiUty  poor-^-the  merchants  impoverished 
. — the  manufacturers  ruined  by  their  English 
rivals;  9^d  the  scantiness  of  expenditure 
^us  produced,  is  by  no  means  made  up  by 
the  Ambassadors  of  the  Diet,  who  live  with 
that  mixture  of  ostentation  and  narrowness 
«>  common  «no..g  the  Genou.  nobUity. 

The  citizens,  of  more  eDl«ged  view/«.<i 
coti$equenjce,  whom  I  know,  are  npt  vastly 
more  pleased  with  their  condition.  As  their 
«itperidr  wealth  drew  down  on  them  severer 
pecuniary  calamities,  their  actual  condition 
iS)  they  admit,  ameliorated ;  but  they  have 
little  or  no  faith  in  its  security  or  duration. 
Under  the  Prince  Primate  they  were,  at 
l^st,  attached  to  a  system  which  could 
protect  them  while  it  existed;  if  they 
were  oppressed  they  had  but  one  virtual 
master ;  they  are  now  in  possession  of  a 
freedom  which  they  cannot  defend — sul:-* 
rounded  by  ambitious  military  sovereigns*— 
an  isolated  atom  in  the  chaos  of  unorgfunr 
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iied  Germany  -^^ilK6ut  dppui  br  support, 
^cept  in  tK^iV  little  felvic  traihbands,  of  iti 
thea  Excellericies,  the  German  Diet. 

Th6  affiir  of  Colonel  MassenBadh,  w6idi 
ydii  have  ho  doubt  read  of  iii  the  papars^ 
has?;  pu£  i6  the  iest  the  value  of  thfe  frei 
city's  ihdepeiidence.  Thfe  Colonel  tooK 
reffiige  in  the  city  oh  being  putsued  by 
the  Pilissian  Government.  The  Prussian 
Ambassador  at  th^'  Court  of  Hesse,  was 
Mmmis&ibned  to  demand  his  delivery.  The 
Burgomasters  hesitated,  deliberated,  con- 
Suited  with  the  Senators^  t6  cdme  a^  last 
tb  thef  only  prudent  determination  —  not 
to  hazard  a  refusal  to  the  King  of  Prussia.' 
Their  conduct  is  much  condemned  by  the 
citizens,  who  cotisider  the  proceeding  as 
die  fitst  viplatibri  of  their  newly  regained 
Jjfiviliegfes ;  and  no  6ne  doubts  that  the 
iti'a^^trates  theniselves  would  fain  have 
evaded  the  summons,  if  a  cormpliance  ha^' 
not  been  the  only  politic  course. 

Fraiikfort,  for  so  considerable  a  city,  is 
by  no  means  rich  in  public  buildingii  and 
Objects  of  (Curiosity.  The  Cathedral,,  a  large 
awkward  edifice,  possesses  little  interest 
but  in  its  antiquity,  and  as  the  scene  of  the 
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coronation  of  the  ancient  emperors.  The 
celebrated  Roemer  (town-house)  ^  has  still 
less  architectural  beauty:  it  is  an  ordi^ 
nary  old  white  house,  on  the  Roemer 
Square,  in  the  ranks  of  the  other  buildings, 
in  a  shabby  oflfice  of  the  municipality,  you 
are  shown,  bv  one  of  the  clerks,  the  t^ 
nowned  Golden  Bull ;  a  musty  parchment^ 
settling  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
The  modern  destroyer  of  the  Empire,  had 
conveyed  this  precious  archive  to  Paris  j 
but  it  is  now  restored.  Above  is  the 
Kayser  Saaly  (Emperor's  Saloon,)  a  large 
shabby  chamber,   with  an   arched  board-^ 

ed    roof— the    scene    of   the   coronation* 

•  •    •  •  ' «    •  " 

entertainment.  .The  walls  are  decorated, 
with  old  fresco  paintings  of  the  difierent 
Emperors:  the  last  compartment  being 
singularly  enough  fiUed  by  the  figure 
of  His  present  Majesty  of  Austria.  By> 
another  curious  coincidence,  I  have  been 
assured)  that  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
at  Vienna,  where  the  statues  of  the  .Em-! 
perora  are  placed,  in  niches  round  the. 
walls,  the  present  Emperor  occupies  the 
last  niche.     And  to  complete  the  :list  of 
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Inddentd  of  ominouis  import  to  tHef  Unfdr^ 
tunate  house  of  Austria^  a  lady  who  was 
present  at  the  present  Etnperot's  corona- 
tkm,  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  assured  me 
that  the  crown  sat  so  painfully,  during  th^ 
<xacemonyi  on  his  Imperial  Majesty'^  head^ 
•that  he  was  obliged  to  relieve  hitoself  by 
taking  it  off. 

':     The  Michaelmas '  fair,  during  which  I 
was  in. Frankfort,  comtnencefS  early  in  Sep-^- 
tember ;  and  its  bustle  and  Vivacity  lasts 
throughout  the  month.     The  coiisideraWci 
wholesale  transactions  are,  however,  ttan-^ 
sacted  within  the  first  week,  wheft  number^ 
of  the  merchants  flock  to  the  fair  at  Leipsic; 
The  iExchange,  a  small  neat  c][uadrahgle,  sur- 
rounded  by  a  range  of  Warehouses  and  shops, 
called  the  Braunfels,  is  thronged  during  thef 
fair  with  a  respectable  cluster  of  merchant^r 
of  all  nations;    perhaps  a  twentieth  "part 
of  the  number    who   dissemble   daily  on 
our  Exchange.     High  Change  is  dbout  12 
o'dock,  from  which  the  merchants  retutn* 
home  to  dinner  j  they  generally  commence 
business  at  six  or  seven  in  the  nlorning,  and 
toil  till  10  or  11  at  night ;  not  having,  as  yet^- 
attained  to  that  methodical  celerity,  which 
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in  Londotii  dispatdkes  a  hundfdd  timtistfae 
amount  of  afikirs  between  the  commodious 
hours  of  nine  and  8«.  The  lai^e  rooms 
in  the  Braunfels^  are  fitted  up  as  show  rocmis 
and  shops,  like  ^  those  of  Exeter  Change, 
loaddd  with  merchandizes,  showy  and  uBe^ 
fui,  from  dl  quarters  of  Germany,  Switaer. 
land,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &<%  as  you  Bxe 
apprised  by  b0ardiS,  wiUi  the  liarae  and 
domicile  of  every  tradesman.  Every  va>* 
cant  house,  warehou^,  or  single  room,  in 
the  busy  neighbourhood  of  the  Exchange,  is 
hired  by  the  foreign  shopkeepers,  for  the 
exposition  of  their  goods.  The  fkirs,  which 
had  naturally  declined  during  the  obstruc* 
tioos  of  J,  ace  graded];  Lming  thei» 
former  aUcrity.  FtankfJ,  at  other  time,, 
by  no  mean,  lively,  haa,  during  the  Fair,  the 
cheerful  aspect  of  a  bustling  trading  city ; 
the  inns,^  the  Theatre,  the  Casino,  the  Ex^ 
change,  ate  thtonged  and  lively ;  the  streets 
present  a  respectable  number  of  equipages ; 
the  stalls  and  shops  are  crowded  by  well 
dressed  and  handsome  wdmen  ;  and  though 
there  are  no  extraordinary  amusements,  on 
objects  of  attraction  for  a  mere  spectator^ 


tj^j^  &  ^a  life  iftBd  variety  in  the  teeiie^ 
wbich  ^vto  it  m  interest 
.  T^e  Casipo  M  Fcankfoirty  onie  of  the  most 
9pham  in  Gemtany,  is  a  noble  establish. 
4»wt^  ocenpying  <me  of  the  handsomest 
numsions  in  the  city,  and  furnishing  all  the 
literary  or  political  journals  of  Germany^ 
besides  the  newspapers  of  almost  all  Europe. 
The  order,  luxury,  and  convenience  of  the 
arJ*angementB^  might  tempt  the  most  liirtless 
leader.  Billi^  tables  and  card  rooms 
find  it  place  in  the  suite  of  apartments, 
whihh  are  fitted  up  with  elegance ;  and  pre^ 
s&A^  amongst  other  ogfremem,  handsome 
carpets— luxuries  confined  in  Germany  to 
Courts,  and  the  houses  of  a  rery  few  in-* 
dividu^s. 

The  merchants  of  Frankfort  are  resolved 
not  to  be  behind  their  princely  neighbours, 
in  giving  their  city  the  attraction  of  thd 
Fine  Arts»  A  rich  banker,  M.  Stadel,  has 
lately  bequeathed  a  sum  of  above  100,000/. 
sterlings  for  the  foundation  of  an  Academy; 
tog^thef  with  a  respectable  collection,  con- 
taining some  morsels  of  the  Flemish 
school,  of  considerable  merit.  His  will  is 
litigated  by  his  family ;  but  it  is  priC^abl6,thai 
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the  interests  of  the  fine  arts  will  triumphs' 
Private  collections  are  extremely   nume-' 
rous ;  there  is  scarcely  a  merchant  or  ban- 
ker in  Frankfort,   of  moderate'  affluence^ 
^ho  has  not  his  little  gallery  oi  chef  d^ ceworesi 
which  with  his  music,  forms  his  favorite  re- 
laxation from  the  fatigue  of  business. 
.   But  the  object  of  the  fine  arts,  which  gave 
me  the  greatest  gratification,  was  a  single 
statue,    belonging   to   M.  Bethmann,    the 
great  banker.     In  a  summer  house  in  his 
pleasing  garden,  in  the  suburbs,  you  fiiid  a 
collection  of  admirable  casts,  executed  at 
Paris,   from  the  celebrated^  antiques^;   be» 
sides,  one  marble  statue  by  Danekker,  .of 
Stiitgard,  surpassing  any  thing  I  have  seen 
in  modem   sculpture.     It   is   an -Ariadne 
$eated  on  a  Lion  —  in  an  attitude  of  great 
difficulty  of  executionj  but  easy  and  graced 
ful    in    the    highest  degree.     She  is  re- 
clining on  one  side — her  right  elbow  sup- 
ported on  the  Lion's  shoulder,  her  bead 
turned  with  a  pensive  grace  —  one  droop- 
ing hand  holds  the  clue  of  thread,  while 
th^  other  lightly  supports  her  right  foot. 
The.  positioa  is  so  involved,  that  nothing 
\}\xt  the  most  consummate  art  could  have 
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reconciled  it  witb  nature.  It  is  one  of 
the  happiest  conceptions  of  grace  that  an 
lartist's  imagination  ever  hit  upon.  Thfe 
iigure  is  the  perfection  of  feminine  beauty 
—  With  none  of  the  pomp  of  a  Goddess 
'* —  reclining  in  the  soft  graces  of  a  volup- 
tuous, but  simple  form. —The  marble 
seems,  from  the  exquisite  truth  of  execution^ 
to  have  a  warmth  — ^  and  the  contours  are 
Bs  soft  and  as  round  as  those  of  Titian. 
The  Lion  is  a  majestic  beast,  worthy  of 
the  load  he  bears.  The  statue  stands  on  a 
pedestal  turning  on  a  pivot  for  the  conve*- 
nience  of  viewing  it  in  various  lights.  —  A 
rose-coloured  window  is  als(&  contrived,  th^ 
light  through  which,  when  raised,  is  in* 
tended  to  shed  oh  the  marble  the  warnl 
Jiue  of  flesh  j  but  the  effect  is  rather  that  of 
salmon-colour —  and  the  natural  light  is^  far 
preferable.  —  Danekker  had  this  admirable 
work  fifteen  years  in  hand. —  He  compCMaed 
it  for  M.  Bethmann,  and  received  one  thou- 
sand guineas  for  his  inimitable  labours.  M. 
B.  has,  I  understand,  since  been  offered  fbir 
it  nearly  three  times  the  sum.  The  artist 
is  now  employed  for  him  on  another  work 
to  match  it*  «  *^ 

F  4 
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.    Society  at  Frm^foiA  ifi  cUvi^ed  into  the 
<;ircles  of  the  Diet  and  those  of  the  cit^eiji|s^ 
who,  witjf  the  exc^ptiQja  of  reffcon^re^  ^t 
the  public  assemhlie^^  ^eep  pretty,  scrupu* 
]pu$jly  apart.     At  the  b^Us  4readj[lil  alf;^cik 
tipjtjLs  for  pj-eeedence  have  siop^etime;^  tfiken 
place .  between  the  ;^ives  and  d^ughter^  ,9^ 
jtheir  Excellencies  tj^e  Ministers,    and  of 
tb,?ir  Worships   the   Civic  Magistrates  t— 
l?ttt  their  oppp^ii;ig  claims  ^re^  I  farelievi^i 
ijjpw  adjusted  in  faypiir  of  tjje;  latter.     Th/e 
rich  bankers,    ^pme   of  i^^pip  .eciip^p  i^ 
tifi^T  est#|>lishnie^ts  th^  poipst  sple^^difjf  9f 
the   Pl^nipoten,tiari^p>    arp^    a?  yqu    m^ 
suppose,     often     cpnypniept    frieni^s     ^pf 
tl^jB     Pfplpmatiats }      a^id      |:h^ir     sfparj; 
viye?  gxiji  d^Hghtef^j  agreeable  ]::eifour|cq^ 
Ito  thQ  ypHpg  ppblfis— ^he  belles  of  thpir 
<^}yn    cjasg   being   ?pra(?^hat    scanty.      J^ 
m  yf>mg   Count,    attacheii  to   a  l^fgftr 
)ion,    vf^  the  aclpiow^pged    beai^    of  ff, 
PF^ty  bwker's  wife  — and  a  young  rqpnj 
<^ant  pf  Day  acqwjflt^ncf^  |vas  a  welcome 
gueMi.at  the  Diplomatic  balls — :p]^rjBly  from 
^^i^g  ^  good  dancer.     Thq  line  of  demar-t 
{^tipn.  is   in   |ihis   way  frequ^fjtly  brokeq 
through,  and  becomes  every  day  lesst  exclp^ 
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^ve^--T^nd  the  pjQ9»Mt(iaii  class  of  ckuieii9 
s0n^t;|ipQies  Accuse  t^e  Bm^gomasters  and 
Sfsoators  of  .ari$tocriitic  i<lieftS9  caught  in 
intermixing  with  the  Bff^esentatiyes  of 
Sovereigns.  The  Merchants  generally  live 
in  ^  hospitable  style.  As  they  have  no  oeea^ 
sion  for  the  Court  dresses,  carriages^  chd^ 
s^Vfs^  &C.  which  drain  the  pockets  of  the 
Vonsj  they  c^n  afford  to  treat  you  with  a 
Sjc^id  dinner,  a|id  hoek  of  a  good  vintage. 
The  lemonade  o^f  the  evening  noble  cir- 
cle?  is  often  subsitantial  boztUli  among  the 
merchants ;  an4i?isteaa  of  insipid  sentiment 
or  gossip,  you  often  meet  with  rational 

cp^vprsation* 

The  Diet,  who  have  done  so  little,  andhave 
SQ  nauph  to  dp,  is  held-  at  Che  residence  of 
^h0  President,  the  Anibassjador  of  Aus- 
^i^-r-ft  stately  glpoipy  in»ni$i0n — perhaps 
not  withpiit  in^uence  on  the  charactier  of  its^^ 
|«ocpeding9.-A  skptcl,  of  the  compoBi* 
tioQ  of  ^he  Asjsembly  may  throw  light 
OA  yonc  ppliticaV  acquaintance  with  Ger^ 
nl^ny  in  its  presflnt  state^ -^ There  are.fi[e-> 
ventqai  votes;  eleven  of  which  are  en* 
joyed  by  eleven  Powers,  considered  im- 
portant enough  U>  possess  a  whole  vote  to 
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thdttiseived.  ^-^  These  are  Austria,  Frassiav 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wurtemburg'^ 
Baden^  Electoral  Hesse,  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hesse,  Denmark  for  her  German  Pro^ 
vince  of  Holstein,  and  the  Netherlands  for 
that  of  Luxembourg. — ^Then  follow  ^b6Ut 
twenty^  ot  iroWoy  Principalities,  who,  with 
the  free  cities,  divide  among  them  the 
remaining  six  votes  — •  the  Houses  of  Saxony 
possessing  one  amongst  them,  of  which  the 
King  of  Prussia  comes  in  for  his  quotum  as 
Duke  of  Saxony.  —  Brunswick  shares  one 
with  Nassau ;  arid  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  and 
Schwerin  are  loving  cousins  and  copartners. 
Then  comes  the  respectable  firm  of  Anhalt, 
Oldenburg,  and  Scliwartzburg  —  the  first  of 
which  is  subdivided  into  Bernburg,  Cothen, 
&C.  the  insignificance  of  the  latter  of  which 
Sovereignties  caused  a  separation  between^ 
an  English  lady  and  her  German  husband, 
who  had  attained  the  elevated  office  o£ 
Governor  to  the  Prince's  sons ;  and  when 
he.  wrote  to  his  spouse  to  join  him  at  the 
capital  of  Cothen,^  she  declined  a  search 
for.  him  in  a  place  which  she  could  not 
distinguish  on  the  Map.  —  HohenzoUera 
is  at, the  head  of  another  joint  Stock -Com*; 
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pBtiy,^  of  five  or  six  tiny  Propri^iora ;  and 
by  a  singular  disregard  of  proportioii,  the' 
four  free  Cities  of  Hamburg,  Liibec,  Bre^; 
men,  and  Frankfort,  each,  containing  per-^ 
haps,  a  score  Merchants,  of  greater  opu-^ 
lence  and  consequence  than  any  of  the 
small  reigning  fry,  are  put  off  with  one  Vote 
amongst  them.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  their 
weight  in  the  scale.  ' 

llius  theDiietis  ordinarily  composed  of  se^ 
venteen  Plenipotentiaries— besides  which,* 
most  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  have  a 
Minister  at  Frankfort  accredited  to  the  IHety 
as  the  supreme  Power  of  Germany.— On 
.  occasions  of  unusual  moment,  or  matters 
affecting  the  basis  of  the  confederation,  the 
Assembly  will  expand  itself  into  sixtyrnine 
votes — for  the  benefit  of  the  deliberatrons 
of  sixty-nine  wisQ  heads,  instead  of  se- 
venteen. —  The  kingly  powers,  of  which 
Wurtemburg  is  the  last,  will  then  enjoy 
four  Votes ;  Baden,  Electoral  Hesse,  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  three  —  and 
so  in  proportion :  on  these  occasions  a 
question  must  be  carried  by  three-fi>urths 
of  the  votes  —  on  ordinary  oiies  by  »* 
simple  majority,  —  The  Powers  are  bound 
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Afff^tQ  m^k^  war  on  each  other,  but  to  mkn 
mit  to  t^  pacific  arbitration  of  their  dia^ 
pMtes  by  the  Assembly.— Comrawae  among 
the  fState^  is  declared  free,  and  emigrations 
and  transfers  6f  property,  which  were  fbr*^ 
m^ly  prohibited  or  taxed,  are  freely  pern 
mitt^d« — ^They  engage  early  to  occupy 
th^i^selves  with  general  regulations  for  se*; 
curing  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  States  General  to  every 
Sts(|;0. 

The  deliberations  take  place  in  German^ 
^nd  of  course  are  private.  —  Hitherto  ter- 
ritorial and  statistic  arrangen^ents  have 
principally  occupied  attention.  J>uring 
my  visits  to  Frankfort  the  Diet  was  not 
sitting.  The  more  interesting  and  difHcult 
t^^sli  will  soon  be  brought  before  them,  of 
settling  the  constitutions  of  each  State,  ahd 
^rrafiging  Jthe  extent  of  the  concessions 
which  absqlute  monarchies  must  make  to 
th^  deipands  for  rational  freedom. 

An  address  to  the  Diet,  praying  for  the 
establishment  of  the  States  in  all  the  Go* 
vemments,  in  compliance  with  the  expresa 
engagepient  in  ithe  act  of  the  Confederation, 
is  nqw  circulating  from   house  to  house 
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for  tfigti&ture^.  No  one  knows  whence 
it  comeS^— a  request  to  sign  and  circu- 
late k  i&  Annexed -^  and  it  is  loaded  with 
names  of  inhabitants  of  almbst  all  Stated.  - 
How  far  the  Serene  Assembly  are  likely  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  people,  and  tb; 
hold  the  scales  with  prudence  and  autho- 
rity, as  head  of  the  Germanic  Confeder- 
ation is  a  subject  on  which  the  Gennans 
are  far  from  sanguine.  The  slow  forms, 
and  the  preferience  of  trite  details,  to  mo- 
mentous ^ditlts,  whicK  they  have  hitherto 
displayed,  have  subjected  them  to  nfuch  ri- 
dieule  and  distrust.  It  is  rare  to  hear  the 
sage  Conclave  spoken  of  with  confidence, 
and  altoDst  with  respect.  A  French  Am- 
bassador, in  Germany,  replied  to  my  en- 
quiry, what  the  Diet  were  doing?  "  lis 
parlent  —  ih  font  de  mperbes  oraisons  — 
voUa  touL^^  Among  Noblesse  and  Bour- 
geois the  same  remark  is  oftei)  made,  al- 
most in  the  same  words.  Even  official 
Courtiers  and  brother  Diplomatists,  allude 
to  the  Assembly  with  a  smile  of  doubt,  and 
a  sceptical  shrug  as  to  its  competency  to 
the  high  functions  assigned  to  it;  It 
would  seem  hardly  probable  that  the  peo- 
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pie  should  meet  .with,  any  great  coD&ideN; 
ation  from  an  assembly  of  Ministers)  ^frpm^ 
Sovereign  Powers;  But  on  my  hiQtipg  this 
to. one  of  the  Members  of  the  Aspemblyi : 
he  assured  me  that  Russia^  Prussia,  and  the; 
great  Powers  of  Europe  who  have  Atnbas^: 
sadors.  at  Frankfort,  are  resolved  to  exert: 
their  influence  to  put  the  States  in  posses-* : 
sjon  of  Constitutions  - —  whatever  may  be ; 
the  reluctance  of  many  Sovereigns*  I  trust: 
these  liberal  intentions  may  be  acted  on — ^. 
called  for  as  they  are  by  the  claims  of; 
reason  and  enlightened  justice,  the  repeated 
promises  of  Sovereigns,  when  in  want  of; 
their  people's  services — and  the  solemn  en- : 
gagement  of  the  Act  of  Confederation. 
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TVe  proceeded  to  AschafFenburg,  by  wayof 
Wilhelmsbad  and  Hanau,  The  road  tubs 
through  the  ferti  let. valley  of  the  Maine^ 
sometimes  for  miles  along  the  river ;  the 
Taunus  mountains  rising  grandly  oa  our 
left  as  we  quitted  the  stately ,  towers^  and 
buildings  of  Frankfort  The  Maine  here 
glides  through  a  sandy  plain,  ;  scattered 
with  villages  rich  in  mingled  gardens, 
orchards  and  cqrn  country.  The  handsome; 
white  chateau  of  Bumbelheiip^  appeared  on 
the  edge  of  the  stream — a  cheerful  sum-* 
mer  residence  of  the  Prince  Frederic  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  the  father  of  the  intended 
Duchess  of  Cambridge  —  a  Princess  (gene- 
rally spoken  .well  of,  and  described. as 
amiable  and  accomplished. 
.  The  whole  country  from,  the  Heidelberg 
to  the  Rhingau,  and  Homburg  moun- 
tains,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  mountains 
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of  the  Spessart,  presents  one  face.  The 
vast  plain  is  divided  between  large  forests 
of  the  common  Pinus  Sylvestris^  occasion- 
ally interspersed  .with  oak  and  beech  woods^ 
(though  these  are  principally  on  the  higher 
ground,)  and  large  bare  districts  of  com 
and  vegetables,  unrelieved  by  a  single  tree 
or  hedge.  The  open  fields  are  divided  into 
^mall  patches,  by  the  difference  of  culture, 
which  frequently  den^e  the  boundaries  of 
eadi^  little  peasant's  farm.  There  are  lio 
large  farms  —  and  the  proportion  of  those 
which  are  rented  is  small.  The  peasant 
generally  farms  his  own  little  possession^ 
paying  tithe  to  his  sovereign.  When 
the  y6ung  peasant  starts  in  life,  marry- 
ing is  of  course  his  first  step.  —  Hisr 
father  advances  him  a  sum  sufficient  to 
purchase  a  few  acres  t)f  the  sandy-soil,  and 
a  feW  cows.  -*•  If  the  donation  is  not  very 
important,  he  often  buys  double  the  quan- 
tity, and  mortgages  his  land  to  some  mo- 
niied  man  iii  the  town  —  an  aiccommoda- 
tion  to  both  parties.  The  investment  sup- 
plies* the  place  6f  public  fimds  in  Sta^s 
where  they  do  not  exist,  and  is  often  pre- 
ferred to  them  where  they  do.     A  gentle- 
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man  at  Hanau,  told  me  he  had  several 
thousands  outstanding  among  the  peasants 
in  tfie  neighbouring  mountains,  who  brought 
him  his  interest  with  great  punctuality. 

The  approach  to  Wilhelmsbad,  which  lies 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  through  a  noble 
avenue  of  poplars,  which  looked  doubly 
stately  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening  when  I 
arrived.  The  gloomy  avenue  is  terminated 
by  a  thick  plantation  surrounding  a  Gk>thic 
tower,  the  factitious  antiquity  of  which 
was  happily  concealed  by  the  shades  of 
night.  —  The  road  divides,  winding  round 
the  tower  into  the  plantation,  by  a  bridge 
over  a  canal,  whose  artificial  faUs  and  rat- 
tling  impetuosity,  sounded  very  formidable. 
I  was  obliged  to  grope  my  way  through 
this  accumulation  of  horrors  increased 
by  the  omneignotum  pro  magnffico,  till  lAie 
lights  in  the  hotel  at  Wilhelmsbad  ap» 
peared  through  the  trees  to  direct  my 
i^ps. 

Wilhelmsbad  is  a  range  of  handsome 
white,  slated  buildings,  in  a  sequestered 
spot,  surrounded  by  woods  ;  originally  built 
by  the  Elector  of  Hesse  for  a  summer  resi- 
dence>  for  the  convoiience  of  the  baths  oi 
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mineral  water.  The  Elector,  with  whtmi  mo- 
ney  is  the  summum  banvm^  has  now  convartedi 
it  into  a  hotel)  reserving  a  single  suite  of 
rooms  fbr  himself.  For  a  considerable  time 
His  Highness  farmed  the  Establishment 
on  his  own  account,  and  pocketed  the  pro^ 
fits  of  the  tMe  d^hoie  and  the  baths,  as 
readilj  as  any  plebeian  Boniface.  Some 
jests  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  others,  at 
the  expence  of  the  illustrious  Aubergidef 
induced  him  to  let  it  to  its  present  occurr 
pier.  It  is  mucdi  frequented  in  summer 
by  all  ranks;  and,  be^es  picturesque  gar* 
dens  and  shrubberies^  presents  the  usual 
agrefmem  of  a  German  Watering  Place — • 
a  gamitlg  table,  a  table  d^hdte^  public 
balls,  swings,  roundabouts,  &c*  The  old 
Elector,  who  is  dc^tingly  fond  of  Wilhelms- 
bad,  has  bestowed  much  pains,  and  some 
taste,  in  laying  out  the  grounds.  The  im* 
mediate  environs  of  the  house  are  in  a  oulr 
tivated  and  domestic  taste,  gradually  grow^ 
ing  more  wild  as  yon  penetrate  further  into 
the  mirrounding  wood  The  ^ace  has  a 
pkasing,  and  what  the  Germans  call  a 
Jtiendfy  atr^  in  spite  of  a  profusion  of  little 
eanakk  bndires^  islaods4  &&  too  much  ia  tibtt 
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The  se^gon^  »t  its  height  in  July,  was  .pa^ 
whan  I  visited  Wilheknsbad  —  and  the 
Fj^mce  Paul  of  Wirtemberg,  aij  exile  fvovf^ 
his  own  conQtiy,  with  bis  wife  and  family, 
aiknost  the  only  remaining  guerts. 

On  the  occupation  by  the  French  of  the 
territory  of  Hesse  Cassel^  Wilhelmsbad  was 
bestowed  by  Buonaparte  on  one  of  his  Gene^i 
ral? ;  and  the  neighbouring  Electoral  Palace 
of  Ilxilipsruhei  on  his  Sifter  Pauline^  who^ 
liqweyer,  never  occupied  it, 
.  ^^na^  i^  a  compact,  moderate  size4 
tQwi),  on^  part  of  it  of  con«id^able  anti. 
qqity,  and  irregularly  built -rr  the  oth^^ 
part  principally  erected  by  ^French  refu. 
gees,  in  the  seventeenth  centupy  — ^^jjd 
consisting  of  regulsir  straight  streets,  with 
OQe  large  formal  Flacep  containing  the  pld 
Miath  Ham^  (Town  House,)  f^id  9,  quaint  of-r 
namented  well  in  each  corner^  Its  tra49 
is  much  foUen — )*nd  its  wealth  4e^lin§d  of 
late  y^arsrr  The  Elector,  when  Heredij^^jr^r 
Prince,  resided  hejre,  but  ^he  pftlage  \m 
he^  desei^ed  since  bis  comwg  to  the 
throne.    There  i^e  mftuy  emigrftsts  &i9m 

Fi^uadeisi  9jad  a  e^Qsi^fftble  mmih^  M 
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Swiss  (a  people  to  be  found  every  where) 
have  settled  h^re,  and  imported  their 
skill  and  industry  in  the  arts  of  watch- 
making ^nd  jewellery.  This  is  now  the 
principal  direction  of  the  activity  of  the  in- 
habitants^  who  find  a  market  for  thel^ 
productions  in  Russia  and  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, whither  they  are  conveyed  by  land, 
or,  as  the  Germans  familiarly  sey,  aufder 
Achse  (upon  the  axle-tree),  a  phrase,  which 
one  of  our  ingenious  Journalists,  in  translate 
ing  a  German  newspaper,  once  took  for  the 
river  Achse,  lamenting,  that  on  reference  to 
the  map,  he  could  not  discover  this  river, 
which  the  German  newspaper  pomted 
out  as  the  only  mode  of  supplying  the 
towns  on  the  Elbe  with  goods,  on  Napo- 
leon's blockade  of  that  riven 

HanaU)  once  considerable  among  the  free 
cities  of  Germany,  is  now  ostensibly  re- 
stored since  the  peace  to  some  of  its  an- 
cient  privileges.  The  towns-people  are  to«- 
lerably  contented.  The  taxes  are  mode- 
rate ;  which,  I  was  surprised  to  learn,  is  very 
generally  the  case  in  the  territories  of  this 
tyrannical  and  singular  Prince.  At  Hanau, 
every  one  is  permitted  to  return  their  owa 
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iiKX>me>  and  those  who  possess  above  a  cer- 
tain number  of  guilders,  (not  a  very  large 
^um),  pay  about  forty  shillings  a  year.  This 
is  the  only  direct  impost  they  are  liable  to. 
There  are  few  Princes  against  whom  the 
^y  of  oppression  has  been '  louder,  than 
^sunst  this  hoary  despot  His  bartering 
of  his  people  to  bleed  in  foreign  service, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  a 
stigma  not  to  be  effaced  —  but,  in  jus^ 
^ice  it  should  be  considered,  that  the  buy- 
ers were  scarcely  less  blameable  than  the 
fellers.  And,  though  nothing  can  justify 
the  principle  of  such  a  traffic,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  did  not,  in  &ct,  cause 
all  the  misery  attributed  to  it  The  inha- 
^bitants  of  the  sands  of  Westphalia,  were 
not  attached  to  their  dismal  homes,  by  the 
ties. which  have  made  such  ardent  patriots 
of  the  mountaineers  of  Switzerland,  or  the 
Tyrol.  They  were  most  of  them  willing 
emigrants.  The  Germans  are  exceUent 
settlers  and  soldiers,  and  have  generally 
shown  a  sort  of  phlegmatic  indifference 
about  the  position  of  the  soil  they  tilled, 
or  the  colours  they  defended.  The  Jllec- 
,  tor^s  cupidity  wpuld,  however,  have  hesi- 
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tilted  little,  if  the  misery  he  caused  had 
been  gireater.  Avarice,  hauteur^  and  the 
fi>ppery  of  a  martinet,  are  his  ruling  pas^ 
sionsi  Having  no  longer  a  market  for  ]m 
subjects,  his  disposition  takes  the  direction 
of  starving  them  by  monopolies  and  spe^ 
culations  in  corn  on  his  own  account  By 
a  whimsical  sort  of  conscientiousness,  he, 
however,  acts  the  miser  equally  with  his 
public  and  his  private  purse — ^sometimes  in 
opposition  to  his  personal  tastes.  Hi6 
troops  are  his  favourite  hobbies ;  but  no 
troops  are  worse  paid,  more  shabbily 
doathisd,  or  more  generally  discontented 
^^-^  Knd  by  a  strange  coincidence  in  a  state 
where  the  Prince  is  a  notorious  drill-ser- 
geant, ever  occupied  in  military  details,  the 
army  are  universally  disaffected  to  the  go- 
vernment He,  in  jkct,  treats  them  m 
mere  puppets,  whom  he  likes  to  see  drefei^ 
ed,  and  performing  their  evolutions  like 
obedient  machines  -^  for  their  comfort 
t>r  well-doing  he  little  eoncerns  himsd£ 
When  t  was  at  Hanau,  the  old  Prince  wias 
expected  —  ah  event  announced^  as  usual, 
by  the  yard  of  horse-hair^  powder,  iftid 
pofhatiUn  dangling  on  the  bA^ks  of  the 
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^uirds  —  a  Ratifying  spectacley  ^i^ithaM 
which  the  old  Sovereign  can  by  no  means 
^eat  hia  dinner,  or  take  bis  rest.  The  m- 
atant  his  back  is  turned,  these  cumbrous 
aceoutremwts  are  taken  off,  to  be  resuined 
on  the  next  Electoral  visit.  Even  the  day 
l;hat  he  was  expected,  I  observed  a  num- 
ber of  oj9icers  without  these  deeoratioKis ; 
wbo  je&sed,  at  all  risks,  to  make  monkeya 
of  them$dves. 

.  A  subjection  to  45uch  captricesifi  sufficic^ 
todisgiist  aoldi^s  with  any  sense  of  their  dig- 
nity ;  but  the  Elector  has  taken  more  effeo- 
jtilal  means  to  alienate  his  troops^  along  with 
Agreatbodyofhissttfagects.  Restored  to  his 
4iHnmi0ns,  whero  he  was  eixpected  with  aix 
impiMienice  which  moderate  prudesQce  might 
liave  turBed  to  account,  he  thio^ht  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  to  transform  his  states  to 
the  precise  condition  in  which  he  had  left 
them.  He  annulled  the  sale  of  thi^  national 
dpmains,  restored  th^m  to  the  emigrant 
.^c^rii^ors,  without  repomp^ice  to  the  new 
.opes.  Every  act  of  the  Westphalian  go- 
v«ipm6Bt  WAS  declared  void.  All  Jerome's 
jBfx^ogfh  were  dismissed  and  many  obliged 
40  quit  Jiifii  country.     The  promotioQs  of 
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the  old  servants  of  the  Elector^  who  had 
remained  in  the  French  service,  were  nul- 
lified, and  they  displaced  or  sent  back  to 
thdr  former  rank.  The  army  were  treated 
in  the  same  way — and  more  than  one  gene- 
ral was  degraded  to  his  former  rank  of 
lieutenant.  A  gentleman  in  office,  who 
knew  how  to  stoop  to  conquer,  got  the 
whip-hand  of  the  Monarch,  with  much 
adroitness.  -^  When  the  Electoral  Govern^ 
ment  left  the  country,  he  was  secretary  of  a 
-Department,  of  which  he  was  made  Presi- 
dent during  the  Westphalian  reign.  .  The 
President  seeing  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Elector,  when  he  was  sent  for  in  turn, 
and  asked  his  situation,  replied  with  humi- 
lity, ^^  I  am  secretary  of  the  department  of 
-r— ."  The  feeble  old  monarch,  pleased 
with  this  recognition  of  his  retrograding 
prindple,  instantly  bade  the  secretary  remain 
President. 

Some  time  ago,  their  small  pay,  and  the 
continued  vexations  to  which  they  were 
subject,  induced  the  subaltern  officers  to 
assemble  and  address  the  States  to  inter- 
fere in  thdr  behalf.  The  address  was  sign- 
ed by  all  the  officers  except  three.     Two 
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were  charged  to  present  it ;  on  their  ar* 
rival  at  Cassel,  they  were  arrested  aiid  im-* 
prisoned  The  account  given  in  a  German 
Journal  of  this  transaction  is  so  interesting 
and  little  known,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
sending  it  you. 

*^  The  Staff  Captain  of  Artillery,  Huth, 
^^  and  the  First  Lieutenant  De  Rottsmann, 
^  were  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Cassel,  as 
^^  instigators  of  the  address.  Their  fate 
*^  was  long  unknown ;  and  never  had  an 
*^  event  occurred  in  the  country  which  ex- 
*^  cited  so  strongly  the  interest  of  all  ranks* 
^^  The  officers  received,  not  only  from  their 
t(  ^  brethren  in  arms,  but  from  all  the  in* 

^  habitants  of  Cassel,  continued  proofs  of 
^^  good  wishes.  Serenades  were  given  them 
^^  at  night  on  the  Fulda,  which  runs  under 
^^  the  Castle.  An  officer,  who  was  passing 
^<  die  bridge  with  his  company  on  mount- 
<<  ing  guard,  seeing  De  Rottsman  at  the 
*^  window,  cried  out  to  his  men  to  salute 
^^  him ;  and  they  gave  the  prisoner  all  the 
<*  honours  of  a  Prince.  The  pastors  in- 
^*  troduced  the  event  in  their  sermons,  and 
^  took  occasion  to  exhort  the  people  to 
^'  perseverance  and  boldness  in  the  struggle 
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^  for  their  libertiea  j  some  of  them  selects 
^^  ing  for  a  text,  Luke,  chap*  xii.  v.  32.> 
^  ^  Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your 
^^  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
5^  kingdom.'  The  conduct  of  the  three 
^^  officers  who  had  refused  to  sign  the  ad* 
^^  dress  excited  such  general  disgust,  that 
^  the  people  widi  whom  they  lodged  re* 
f^  fused  to  retain  them  in  their  houses. 
^^  When  the  .public  mind  was  in  this  state,^ 
f^  the  ord^  was  published,,  sentencing  the 
^^  two  officers  to  six  months  arrest  in  a 
^  fortress,  and  dismissal  from  the  iiervice ; 
f^  while  the  three  captains  who  had  refused 
«  to  sign  were  prj^  ibr  their  exemph^ 
^,  <x>nduct,  and  promoted*  As  the  isiffak 
:^^  remained  so  long  undecided^  report  aa* 
^^  aerted  that  the  Elector  had  consulted  the 
^^  Prussian  Govemmi^it  what  course,  to 
>^  take:  but  this  is  not  probable^  The 
^f  Elector  is  of  an  independent  characater^ 
^^  and  little  consults  others  in  his  xesolu- 
f^  tions.  The  order  was  not  issued  without 
^  visible  apprehensions;  the  garrison  was 
.  f^.  dispersed — two  battaliom.  remoyed  from 
Qassel — and  the  Hereditary  Princef:6^* 
fid  of  passing  the  night  at  the  FaijK^> 
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^  retired  to  Wilbelmshohe.  Such  precau- 
^^  tions  were  uiln^cessary,  and  the  fears 
^  which  inspired  them  ill-founded.  All 
*^  the  officers  detested  sedition^  and  had 
<*  no  other  view  than  that  of  asserting  their 
^^  rights  in  a  legitimate  and  moderate  man^^ 
*'  ner.  Almost  at  the  moment  when  the 
*^  order  was  published^  the  sheets  of  the 
"  Observateuf'  Allemandy  which  related  the 
**  commencement  of  the  affiiir,  arrived  at 
•^  CasseL  They  were  seissed  at  the  post  by 
«  ordfer  of  the  Government.  This  only 
served  to  give  more  importance  to  the 
opinions  of  an  impartial  writer.  The 
prohibited  numbers  were  brought  from 
th^  neighbouring  Staites,  and  read  widi 
"  avidity.  Vain  effiiits  to  conceal  the 
'*  truth !  Nothing  can  now  rema^in  beni^th 
<*  a  veil.  An  injustice  committed  on  the 
**  shored  of  the  Baltic  rouses  a  cry  of  dish 
^*  content  throughout  Germany,  which 
•*  res6unds  to  the  mountains  of  Rhetia." 

On  the  publication  of  the  order,  all  the 
subalterns  of  all  the  regiments  demanded 
their  C6*^e,  according  to  prescribed  forms; 
^ch  ofecer  remittiing  to  his  commander  a 
note  to  this  effect  :-^"  In  signing  the  ad- 
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^^  dress  to  the  StiU;esi»  the  subscriber  has 
<^  incurred,  on  his  honour,  obligations  which 
^<  compel  him  to  demand  his  dismissal5 
"since  he  is  only  willing  to  serve  his 
<*  country  and  his  Prince  as  a  man  of  ho- 
**  noun" — ^The  officers  acted  with  an  unanin 
mity  and  dignity  which  increased .  the 
esteem  of  the  public,  and  the  interest 
taken  in  their  fate.  Some,who  were  married, 
and  without  fortune,  were  rdieved  by  their 
brethren  from  the  obligation  of  resigning ; 
but  they  refused,  with  disdain,  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  common  cause.  Qne 
only  officer  refused  to  give  in  his  resig- 
nation: he  was  generally  insulted  on  the 
parade,  and  when  he  sought  protection 
from  his  superiors,  he  was. received  by  them 
with  contempt.  Many  of  the  officers,  thus 
thrown  out  of  employ,  embarked  for  Ame* 
rica ;  and  the  Elector  thus  lost  the  services 
of  a  body  of  men,  whose  attachment  would 
have  been  inviolable,  if  he  had  won  it  by 
mild  and  reasonable  treatment. 

C!ontrary  to  the  general  fact,  the  Elector 
is,  I  understand,  no  where  more  unpopular 
than  in   his  own  Capital,    CasseL     The 
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penury  of  his  C!ouTt  and  government,  as 
well  as  its  arbitrary  caprice,  are  there  more 
immediately  felt,  and  more  strikingly  con* 
trasted  with  the  extravagant  splendour  and 
gaiety  of  the  French  Sovereign  and  his  suite; 
and,  by  fi  singular  coincidence,  the  persona 
who  least  suffer  Itom  the  oppression  of  the 
old  doating  tyrant,  are  the  peasants,  who  are 
removed  out  of  its  sphere,  and  on  whom 
the  taxes  are  very  moderate.  It  is  politic 
in  the  Elector  to  avoid  equally  exasperat- 
ing the  lower  and  the  higher:  orders  of  his 
subjects;  as  it  is  among  the  former  that 
discontents  generally  assume  an  active 
shape,  and  in  such  an  event,  he  could  little 
rely  upon  the  affection  of  troops,  whom 
he  treats  with  a  mixture  of  caprice  and 
injustice. 

Little  neighbouring  States  have  their  ri- 
valries as  well  as  great  ones ;  and  not  the 
less  ardent  for  the  insignificance  of  their 
clauses.  An  ancient  animosity  has  subsisted 
between  the  house  of  Hesse  Cassel  and 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  in  some  degree  ^Ktending 
to  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries.  This 
grave  breadhi,  which  has  kept  his  Electoral 
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Ht^oess  for  many  years  a  strajnger  to  hi» 
Ghrand  Ducal  neighbaur,  has  jiifit  pow  been 
closed:  an  event,  signalized  by  an  exchang0 
of  the  orders  of  the  respective  houses,  and 
a  reciprocal  conferring  of  them  on  the  re« 
spective  Priroe-ministers.  A  bridge  over 
the  Maine  which  separate  the  two  territor 
ries^  is  to  be  built  in  token  of  reconcili-^ 
ation.  About  three  wedss  iigo,  the  Electoi? 
paid  his  first  visit  at  Darmstadt^  with  thie 
Crown  Prince,  when  he  was  received  in 
grand  gala  at  Court ;  and  to  the  usual  gra* 
cious  summ'ons  from  the  Court — Fourri^s 
in  propria  per$ond9  was  added,  an  agreeable 
command  to  be  at  the  Castle  by  twelve 
o'dbck,  to  form  a  circle  to  receive  his  Elec-r 
toral  Highness :— the  ladles  not  to  forg^ 
their  trains. 

The  Elector's  person  is  not  more  attrac- 
tive than  his  character.  He  is  now  ad^ 
vmced  ia  age,  and  has  the  infirmity  of  a^ 
eaormous  excrescence^  nearly  the  size  of  9 
hot,  on  his  neck.  A  fair  lady  of  my  iu> 
qualntance,  who  was  in  a  &mily  way,  wt» 
recommended  to  beg  an  excuse  from  Court 
from  eacowiterbg  an  object  ^q  little  likely 
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U>  produce  pleasanjt  impressionst  She  how- 
etrer  persisted  in  meeting  his  Electonl 
Highness:  and  the  first  view  cost  her  an 
involuntary  shudder  —  I  trust  the  only  con- 
sequence  of  her  Vardihood.* 

The  Crown  Prince  is  in  most  respects 
the  reverse  of  his  father,  without  being  a 
jot  more  estimable :  dissolute,  extravagant, 
without  character,  and  loaded  with  debt« 
He  married  a  Princess  of  Prussia,  who 
suflers  much  from  his  brutality.  The 
people  have  little  Hopes  from  his  suoceasion^ 
which  will  probably  present  only  a  change 
o£  evils — «  J}€nte  lupus^  conm  faurw  peiit^^ 
He  will  spend  more  money  among  them ; 
^t  first  drawn  from  the  treasures  of  his 
fetber— afterwards,  in  aU  probabiHty,  from 
their  own  pockets.  The  Elector  returned 
the  same  evening  from  Darmstadt  tp  bis 
favourite  Wilhelmsbad ;  while  his  hopeful 
son,  fi>r  whom  a  pleasant  evening  circle  wai 
p}!epued  by  the  amiable  Hereditary  Prin-^ 
eess^  of  H^esse,  had  the  good  taate  to  prefin* 

*  I  nejoice  lince,  to  learn  that  the  fair  B^^ronesis  has 
safely  given  birth  to  two  fine  boys  as  yet  presenting  no 
^ces^  the  impressions  made  by  the  Elector. 
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putting  hitnself  to  bed  at  six  o'clock,  and 
ainusing  himself  with  a  circle  of  courtiers 
round  his  bed-side ! 

North  of  the  town,  on  t^ie  other  side  of 
a  small  river  is  the  spacious  field  bound- 
ed by  extensive  woods,  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  Hanau — the  last  stand  of  the 
French  in  their  hurried  retreat  from  Leip- 
sic  —  The  town  was  garrisoned  by  Bava- 
rians —  and  large  bodies  of  Austrians  and 
Bavarians  had  marched  thither  from  Aschaf- 
fenburg,  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
French.  In  the  conflict^  the  town  was  se* 
'  veral  times  taken  and  retaken,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  suburbs  are  stiU  in  ruins 
from  conflagration.  In  the  Jews'  street,* 
on  the  northern  side,  the  watch-word  was 
changed  between  the  French  Qui  vive  f 
and  the  German  Wer  ist  da  ?  seven  times 
in  the  course  of  the  night.  A  mill  on  the 
little  river,  was  the  scene  of  desperate  con- 
flicts. The  post  was  in  possession  of  the 
Bavarians,  and  the  mill-dam  served  as  a 
communication  between  the  field  of  battle 
and  the  Hanau  side  of  the  stream.  In  the 
course  of  the  conflict,  the  Bavarians  and 
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the  French  in  turn  often  retreated  and  pur- 
sued each  other  over  this  slippery  bridge — 
the  miller  favouring  the  former  by  drawing 
faff  the  water  as  they  passed,  and  suffering 
it  to  flow  again,  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
their  adversaries.  Hundreds  of  Frenchmen 
thus  found  their  graves  iii  the  mill-hole. 
Though  the  French  were  routed  at  Hanau, 
^ith  immense  loss,  their  defeat  is  con- 
sidered not  to  have  been  so  complete  aig: 
it  mi^t  have  been  ;  and  the  Prince  Wrede, 
\vho  commanded,  is  much  blamed  by  mili- 
tary men>  for  not  having  waited  for  them 
in  a  harrow  pass  betw'eeii  the  hills,  near 
Hanau,  which  they  must  pass,  and  where 
their  retreat  might  have  been  completely 
cut  off. 

•  How  far  these  criticisms  are  juirt,  it  is  di& 
ficult  to  judged — but  when  was  a  battle  ever 
fought,  oh  which  fire-side  Heroes  did  not 
discover  that  if  this  Genisral  had  done  that, 
or  that  Officer  had  not  neglected  this,  the 
victory  would  have  been -so  much  mote 
complete  -—or  so  many  tliouBand  live« 
would  have  been  spared  ?  Perhaps  -the 
critic^  of  the  Battle  of  Hanau,  like  those  of 
many  other  battles,  are  of  that  sort  which 
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are  so  admirably  silenced  by  Sir  Geo^^ 
England^  in  the  Tatler. 

A  young  Belgian  Officer,  who  was  Aid 
de  Camp  to  General  Excelmans,  at  the 
battle  of  Hanau,  described  Buonaparte's  tem- 
per to  me  in  lively  colours.  —  His  rage,  of 
which  both  himself  and  the  General  were 
pccasional  objects,  wajs  frantic  and  ridicu-^ 
lotis  beyond  measure. — ^He  would  gnash 
and  grin  with  his  teeth,  and  talk  through 
them  in  a  shrill,  crying,  tone  —  and  fling 
bis  cocked  hat  on  the  ground,  and  jump 
on  it  — then  drop  on  a  sudden,    into   i 
tone  of  irony  or  exhausted  composure*  -~ 
Some  Gaaeral  (I  think  a  General  Lihu,) 
who  had  comm^ided  a  body  of  Cavalry,  in 
an  engagement,  had  committed  a  fault. — 
Buonaparte  ordered  another  to   take  the 
command,,  and  the  Greneral  to  attend  him* 
t —  He  assailed  him  with  a  torrent  of  abuse^ 
the  lowest  and  most  emphatic  he  could  bring 
forth  ^^  concluding  with  —  mais  cependant 
vwt  etes  im^  brave  homme — -je  me  fie  d  vow— 
mak  v&us  ne  vaiez  pas  quatre  90m — vous  ete^ 
ma  ■   L";'  Mte.  —  And,  after  thus  abusing  the 
poor  GeneraTs   incapacity,,  the  Emperor 
flowed  his  appreciation  of  his^  fidelity  by 
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mstanily  ^ving  him  the.  command  of  a 
guard  round  his  own  person. 

A  French  Nobleman  gave  me  a  some^* 
what  similar  account  of  his  occasional  fits 
of  choler  at  his  levees  and  audiences*  A 
disgraced  diplomatist,  one  day  appeared 
at  the  Levee,  as  if  nothing  had  happened^ 
Buonaparte's  rage  on  the  occasion  was  aw«» 
fuL  — He  burst  upon  him,  pursued  him 
with  voluble  invectives>  and  fairly  abused 
him  out  of  the  circl&  His*  manner  was 
soured  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  he  ao* 
costed  every  bpdy  after,  with  a  sort  of  snap^ 
pish  politeness -'^itsking  one  ^^  Comment  se 
parte  voire  femmef^  in  a  tone  of  invective— 
and  another  his  judgment  on  a  picture  or  a 
tragedy,  in  a  voice  of  thundei?. 

Yoa  will  laugh  when  I  tel  you  that  a 
very  prodltable  letter  of  introduotioQ  which 
I  presoited  at  Hanau,  was  from  the  pen  of 
a  most  invaluable  personage  -^my  washer^ 
woman  in  JL^ndDm  The  good  woman 
having  a  daughter  in  liefvice  at  Hanau>  I 
ciiargedti^yself  w|tha  padcetibr  her^  under 
cover  to  her  master^  one  of  the  first  oiti^^ft 
of  the  towi3*  His  wife  being  an  ^glii^ 
woman,  and  he  hunself  having  resided  many 
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years    in   England,   they  overloaded    me 
with  hospitable  attentions.     My  host's  his- 
tory is  rather  curious.     A  quarrel  with  his 
step-^nrother  had  induced  him  to  quit  hoihe 
young,  and  embark  for  England.     Having 
acquired  a  fortune  in  trade  large  enough 
for   Germany j    he   married  and   returned 
to  his  native  place,  where  he  found  his 
parents  dead,  and  himself  in  possession  of 
their  properly.     A  large  rambling  house, 
containing  thirteen  rooms  on  a  floor,  and 
adorned  with  pictures  of  old  Electors,  in 
which  I  found  liim,  was  a  part  of  his  pa- 
trimony. •  The  :house  goes  by  the  name 
of  Noah's  Ark,  from  the  singularity  of  its 
construction,. arising,  as  the  story  goes,  from 
a  singular  cause.   The  upper  story  is  a  com? 
plete  second  Bouse,  built  on  the  first.     The 
builder,  an  opulent  xitizen,  who .  possessed 
ninety-nine  houses  in^Hanau,sWas  ambitious 
of  attaining  to  a  hundred  —  but  the  jealousy 
of  the  citizens  opposed. his  harmless,  whimj 
unless  he  consented  to  pave  a  path,  to*  the 
church,   some   hundred  yards  lon^^  with 
B«idis  Dollars.     He  declined  this  eiorbit- 
ant  Ukt ;  but  unwilling  to*  resign  the  ptide 
of  one  hundred  Jbouses,  ha. contented  his 
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ambition  with  a  hundredtb  placed  oh  tbe 
top  of  one  of  the  ninety-nine. 

My  Hanau  acquaintance,  now  a  gen^ 
ileanan  at  ease,  is  amasing  himself  in  con- 
structing a  steam-boat  to  navigate  on  the 
Maine  and  the  Rhine,  between  Frankfort 
and  Amsterdam.  A  clever  mechanic, 
whom  he  has  found  at  Hanau,  flatters 
himself  to  have  discovered  several  improve- 
ments which  will  obviate  the  danger,  and 
•increase  the  power  of  the  machine.  With 
all  his  ingenuity,  I  have  great  doubts  *  whe- 
ther the  stream  of  the  Rhine,  at  all  time^ 
very  rapid,  and  sometimes  swelling  to -an 
irresistible  torrent  by  a  single  day's  rain, 
will  not  be  an  insurmounj:able  obstacle  to 
the  scheme.  It  has  already  foiled  several 
attempts  of  the  kind.  In  the  meantime 
difficulties  hardly  less  formidable,  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  hesitations  .and 
the  scruples  of  the  diplomatists  of  the  dif- 
ferent Governments  at  Mayence  *,  whose 
consent  it  is  necessary  to  obtain.     SoniQ 

*  Mayence  is*  the  seat  of  a  Cental  Cominittf^forthe 
superintendance  of  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine -^-f  com- 
posed of  Commissioners  from  the  different  States  who 
border  on  the  river. 

H    3 
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of  the  Powers:  den&ur  about. the  odkNin 
he  is  to  carry  ^ —  otlrarB  the  dangn  of  the 
modeof  imT^atioii.  The  builder  is  willing 
to  remove  the  fojpmer  difficulty #  by  carrying 
ihe  colours  of  all^  or  any  di  the  Powers,  as 
they  please ;  aiid  he  is  biuldii^  :a  tmodel 
of  his  vessel,  with  which  he  will  return  to 
the  si^rupulous  Diplomatists^  to  convince 
them  of  the  impossibility  of  danger. 

Taking  leave  of  our  hospitable  acquain- 
tabce,  we  proceeded  towards  Aschafienr 
burg.  We  passed  a  handsome  obdisk. 
Just  out  of  the  city,  erected  by  the  gmte- 
ftd  townismen  to  the  El^H^r,  when  he 
WW  stopped  in  his  career  of  b^nutifying 
and  improving  the  city5  by  hb  elevaticm 
ho  the  thpcme.  A  fine»  open,  &rtile  coun- 
try lay  before  us,  terminated  by  the  lofty 
wooded  bKMintains  of  the  Spessart  Fo<- 
tefltr  which  eoabmence  just  above  Asdnf- 
&nburg«. 

On  the  left,  about  two  leagixes  from  the 
foad,^  rises  a  bold  range  of  hilLs,  covered 
with  forest  and  cultivated  country  ;  the 
tsbmmeiaicement  of  a  district,  called  the 
TreiGericht,  to  which  the  simplicity  aad 
sturdy  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  give  consi*- 
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dlnrable  ioterest.  The  Frei  Geridit  was  for* 
merly  ah  immediate  territory  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  partly  from  that  circumstance, 
and  its  remoteness  from  the  seat  of  empire, 
the  inhabitants  enjoyed  an  undisturbed  ex- 
istence, with  many  immuniti«8,  to  which 
their  neighbours  were  strtogers.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  revdkutionary  war, 
the  Emperor  ceded  the  district  to  the  Elec- 
tor, in  liquidation  of  a  debt  The  first  at- 
tempt of  this  new  master  was  to  make  sol- 
diers of  the  rude  inhabitants,  who  had  hardly 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun.  They  opposed 
themselves  to  this  invasion  of  their  free- 
dom, with  an  inveteracy  and  indignati^M 
surpassing  all  bounds.  Squadrons  of  troops 
were  sent  into  the  ^mountains,  who  secured 
parties  of  the  peasants,  after  n  desperaite 
defence  with  their  implements  of  husbiin- 
dry,  and  brought  them  down  to  JHanau. 
Here  they  weie  subjected  to  the  cruellest 
^sciplineof  t^e  guard-room,  which  they 
supported  with  an  obrtinate  and  declared 
determination  never  to  becmne  apldiers  but 
in  defence  of  their  own  mountains.  An 
act  of  cruelty,  comsnitted  by  an  <^oer  on 
one  of  these  poor^men  *<«  paradd^  was  re- 
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venged  by  one  of  his  comrades,  who  in- 
stantly stabbed  the  officer  with  his  bayonet. 
Tiie  man  contrived  to  conceal  himself,  ^nd 
when  all  were  interrogated  with  intimidat. 
ipg  menaces,  the  real  culprit  was  sheltered^ 
by  every  one  eagerly  offering  himself  up 
as  the  perpetrator.  By  dint  of  continued 
/severity,  ^  some  were  at-  last  forced  into:  the 
ranks  i  others  remained  firm  in  their  resis- 
tance, and  were  at  last  suffered  to  return 
to  their  mountains.  What  the  ill-judged 
harshness  of  the  Elector's  officers  could  not 
accomplish^  has  ^ince  been  efiected.by.the 
Frendi ;  and  numbers. of  these  sturdy  pea^ 
sants  have  been  drawn  into  the  ranks  ii;i  the 
latexampaignSb  The  spirit  with  which  they 
defended  their  fi-eedom,  is  the  best  praof 
jkhat  they  were  not; wanting. in  the  main 
qualities  of  a  soldier,  when  they  todc  up 
arms  by  choice.  :  .   • 

We  did  not  omit  stopping  at  the  little 
village  of  Dettingen,  about. three. leagues 
from  Aschafienburg,  celebrated  for  the  bat- 
tle in.  which  George  the  Second  commanded 
in  pe>»on,  in  1743.  We  made  inquiries 
fit)  the  little  inn,  for  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  house  where  our  Monarch  slept     The 
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ibirmer  ai^oins  the  towO)  but  the  house, 
which  is  still  standing,  lies  at  some  distance* 
The  moment  the  lad  to  whom  we  addressed 
our  inquiries,  understood  their  object^  he 
ran  up  stairs  to  fetch  his  grandfather,  who, 
he  assured  us,  could  tell  «us  all  about  it. 
The  gouty  old  gentleman  came  hobbling 
down  with  a  tattered  printed  sheet  in  his 
hand,  which  proved  to  be  an  account  of 
the  battle,  printed  at  the  time  —  with  full 
details,  and  long  lists  of  .killed,  wpunded, 
and  taken.  The  old  host  preserved  this 
record  with  great  care,  and  resolutely  re* 
fused  our  offers  to  purchase  it  —  no  doubt 
finding  it  a  lucrative  property;  for  the 
English,  he  said,  never  passed  withput 
inquiring  about  the  battle.  He  assured 
us,  that  he  remembered .  well  seeing  the 
Kqnig  von  England  in  his  red  uniform,  on 
a  white  long  tailed  horse,  —  that  he  was 
niaie  years  old  at  the  time — '  consequently 
now  eighty-three- — an  age  quite  consist-' 
ent  witli  his  bulky  paralytic  figure  and 
broken  voice. 

.  After  leaving  Dettingen,  ftie  country 
becomes  a  rough  waste  of  forest  and  sand, 
in    the    waves    of  which,  drifled^  by  tbe 
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wind,  the  stunted  firs  are  sometimes 
half  buried*  The  passage  through  the 
deep,  long,  avenues  resembles  travelling  in 
the  snow  {  you  move  stilly  and  slowly  btiv 
never  ^seeeding  a  foot  pace.  Aschaffen^ 
burg  appears  before  you,  beautifully  4sifcu- 
ated  on  a  little  eminence  at  the  foot  of  the 
wooded  mountains  of  the  iSpessart  Be^ 
tween  Dettingen  and  Ascha£fenburg  we 
passed  from  the  Electorate  of  Hesse  Cas- 
sel  into  modem  Bavaria.  On  a  terrace 
covered  with  shrubs,  overlooking  the 
Maiiie,  stands  the  venerable  Castle  of  As^ 
chaflfenburg— a  large,  red  stone  edifice, 
whose  slated  minaret  towers,  and  grotesque 
pinnacles  and  ornaments,  present  an  im- 
posing but  incongruous^me/cmg^e  of  every  de-- 
Bcription  of  architecture.  Most  of  the  palaces 
lind  public  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  a  &w  eenturies  date,  display  the  same 
impure  variety.  The  Castle,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Electors  of  Mayence,  and 
since  of  the  ]^ince  Primate  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederation,  is  now  the  summer  resid- 
ence of  the  Prince  Bc^al  of  Bavaria,  who 
keeps  here  a  pleasant  little  Court.  The 
Princess  is  an  amiable  handsome  woman. 
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of  iLke  house  of  Saxe  Hilbur^ausen,  sistet 
of  the  Princess  Paul  of  Whtemberg^  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Nassau.  Ascha£fenburg 
18  ^a  neat  little  town,  with  no  other  im-, 
pcHiaace  than  what  it  acquires  from  the 
residence  of  the  Prince's  Coisrt,  which  is 
complained  of  by  the  inhabitants  as  retired 
and  unostentatious,  with  none  of  the  life  or 
the  splendour  of  the  half  ecclesiastical  and 
half'  civil  •  one  of  the  Prince  Primate.  The 
walk  which  the  Prince  Primate  conBtructed 
round  the  town,  called  the  SchUne  Thal^ 
(Beautiful  Valley,)  is  an  agreeable  ^emen^o 
of  his  reign.  It  is  a  Jine  wide  promenade,* 
running  along  the  bottom  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  once  the  ditch  of  the  ram* 
parts,  The  sloping  sides  are  covered  with 
plantations,  whose  luxmriant  branches  arch 
thickly  above,  forming  a  delightful  green 
vwlt  This  cool  promenade  neai^ly  makes 
the  circuit  of  the  town,  ending  in  the  beau- 
tiful shrubberira  under  the  Castle>  overhang- 
ing the  river,  which  something  remind  one 
of  those  at  Windsor, 

"  Whose  hoary  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,,  grotesque  and  wild, 
Accees  deny." 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  Cathb* 
lies,  having  always  belonged  to  Catholic 
Sovereigns.  The  Prince  Primate  during 
his  reign  preached  occasionally  there  on 
grand  occasions ;  and  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  Innkeeper's  pretty  daughter,  His 
Highness  was  a  recht  schbner  prediger —  a 
right  fine  preacher.  Descending  from  the 
terrace '  on  which  the  Castle  stands,  we 
passed  the  picturesque  stone  bridge  over 
the  Maine  towards  Darmstadt ;  visiting  in 
our  way  a  country  house  and  gardens,  for- 
merly of  the  Electors  of  Mayence,  now  of 
the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  called  Schone  Busch 
(Beautiful  Bush.)  Along  alley  of  poplars 
conducted  us  for  a  league  up  to  the  gar- 
dens *— the  lawns,  lakes,  wildernesses,  and 
parterres  of  which,  are  disposed  with 
much  taste  and  beauty.  A  crew  of  noisy 
grotesque  looking  figures,  were  exploring 
theni  at  the  same  time,  whom  we  presently 
recognised  for  Students  from  the  Univer- 
sity, who  generally  spend  their  summer 
vacations  in  rambling  over  the  country  on 
foot.  You  never  fail  to  distinguish  them 
by  their  strange  costume  and  looks,  and 
riotpus  behaviour.      One  of  the  youths. 
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pursuing  the  same  route  with  ourselves, 
joined  us.      He  was  a  handsome  lad  of 
eigliteen,    whose  long  hair  flowing  on  his 
shoulders,  uncravated  neck,  and  quaint  red 
cap  with  the  Bavarian  cockade,  and  knap- 
sack at  his  back,   did  not  quite  so  ill  be- 
come his  pretty  face  and  figure,    as   the 
awkward,   full-grown  men  whom  you  oflen 
meet  similarly  disfigured.    He  was  studying 
physic  at  Wurtzburg — an  University  of  some 
repute ;  and  now  making  a  peregrination 
to  Bensheim  in  the  Berg-strasse,  on  a  visit 
to  his  friends,  —  anticipating   with  much 
glee  the  delights  of  a  waltz  at  Auerbach — a 
favourite  place  of  bourgeois  rendezvous — :on 
the  next  Sunday  evening.     With  his  knotty 
stick,  and  light  brown  jerkin  and  trowsers, 
and  pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  swung  on  at 
a  gay  pace,  which  we,   who  were  not  js(o 
much  used  to  pedestrian  performances  of 
ten  leagues  a  day,  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  check.    His  little  gourd  bottle  of  brandy 
and  water,  dangling  at  his  button  hole,  was 
every  now  and  then  applied  to  his  mouth, 
as  he  vented  b,  million  sacraments  on  the 
heat -^  the  Germans  always  adding  empha- 
sis to  their  oaths  by  numerical  process  ~ 
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Wkdh  hundred  thowatid  mUlian  sacr&mmt$ 
being  the  ordinary  climax  of  rage.  For 
six  lei^aes  of  sand  we  trudged  on  in  a  hot 
sun,  through  a  noble  forest,  sometimes  of 
fir,  sometimes  of  rich  beeches  and  oaks, 
enlivened  by  oar  gay  young  companioii, 
to  Diburg  — a  mean  little  town,  which  pre- 
seated  the  first  habitations  we  had  seen 
since'  Aschaffenburg.  Our  Student,  who 
was  an  economical  traveller,  took  us  to  the 
worst  inn  in  the  place,  where  he  flounced 
down  hi»  knapsack  on  the  tables  and  shook 
hands  with  Madame  Klenck,  the  pretty 
landlady* — who  acknowledged  him  as  an  old 
acquaintance  ^— and  was  soon  relating  his 
swaggering  tale  to  the  gaping  peasants 
lounging  over  the  kitchen  table. 

Afber  refi-eshing  ourselves  by  a  sprawling 
nap  on  the  benches  of  the  black  dirty  hin» 
^nd  a  dinner  of  bread-soup,  sausages,  and 
bad  Burgundy,  we  proceeded  towards  Darm*- 
stadt ;  again  entering  a  fine  forest  of  oak 
and  beedh,  through  the  arched  shades  of 
whidi  the  high  road  rambled  in  pictttresc|De 
irregularity.  Long  green  vistas  occasionally 
opened  on  each  slde^  cut  for  the  eonvi^ 
nieace  both  of  hunting^  and  carthig  wood^ 
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and  affording  short  communicating  passages 
to  those  sufficiently  versed  in  the  mazes  of 
the  wood,  not  to  fear  the  fate  of  the  fair 
Sister  in  Comus.     The  mail-ca^-t  to  Aschaf* 
fenburg,    passed    us  toiling  through   the 
ruts  at  a  foot  pace  —  the  wood  echoing,  to 
the  cracking  whip  of  the  post-boy,  who  was 
laughing  cheek-by-jowl  with  a  heavy  pe*- 
saot  girl  he  had  taken  up  to  l)eguile  the 
journey.   Epistolary  con^spondence^  asyou 
may  jii(%e  from  the  character  of  thi^  Mer- 
<mryi  does  not  travel  in  Germany  quite  at 
the  rate  of  the  Bristol  miail — that  happy 
invention  for  bringing  bilk  of  exchange 
and  lovers'  vows  speedily  to  hand%    A  letter 
is  sometimes  ten  dssys  in  travelling  horn 
Hanover  to  Frankfort ;  and  one  which  we 
wrote  to  Germany  from  the  Netherlands  as 
our  avarit  courierf  brought  to  some  Xriends 
the  pleasing  intelligexice  of  our  approach, 
when  we  had  been  enjoying  their  company 
about  three  weeks.     We  arrived  at  Dnm« 
stadt  on  Saturday  evening  —  in  time  for  the 
Court  chapel  the  next  momingi  the  Court 
dinner?  at  noon,  and  the  grand  Opera  ifit  the 
evenuig^: — the  Invariable  Simday  occupai* 
tiona  of  Uie  gay  w!wI4  in  the  little  ci^itak. 
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The  quantity  offorests5  and  their  importance 
as  sources  of  revenue,  render  the  Depart- 
ment of*  Forest  and  Hunting  a  considerable 
branch  in  the  machinery  of  the  little  go^ 
vernments.  The  Forest  llfesters  of  the  dis^ 
tricts  are  high  offices,  to  which  nobility  is^  A 
necessary  passport,  as  also  to  that  of  GentU^ 
homme  de  la  Chcuse^  (Jagd  JunkerJ^^sn  or- 
namental character,  who,  in  a  green  military 
uniform,  adorns  the  Prince's  suite,  on  state 
occasions. 

I  made  a  visit,  in  company  with  the  young 
Princes  of  Hesse  and  their  Govenror,  td  a 
young  friend,  just  promoted  from  Gentile 
homme  de  la  Chasse  to  Assistant  Forest  Mas- 
ter, in  the  district  of  Lorsch  near  Worms. 
Driving  for  9.  few  leagues  along  the  beairi^i* 
ful  Berg-strasse,  we  came  to  Bensheim-^-^a 
small  old  town,  whose  massy  walls  and  por- 
tals giye  it  an  air  of  ancient  consequence, 
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now  fklien  into  the  hands  of  peasants  aad 
tobacco-driers.  The  town  stands  agreesd>ly  at 
the  foot  of  a  bold  mountain,  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  orchards,  which  give  to  the 
whole  Berg-strasse,  its  air  of  luxuriant  fei^ 
tility.  The  Berg-strasse  or  Mountain  Roadi. 
is  a  fine  chatissecj  stretching  from  Darm- 
stadt  to  Heidelberg, — on  the  left^  the 
wooded  and  vine-covered  range  of  moun- 
tains, with  their  old  castles,  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  Odenwald,  runs  parallel 
with  the  road  immediately  above  it  Oh 
the  right  stretches  a  vast  sandy  flat,  through 
which  the  Rhine  wanders — bounded  by  the 
heights  of  Tonnerre  and  the  Vosges,  at  50 
or  60  miles  distance.  The  villages  and 
towns  on  the  road  are  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains —overhung  by 
vineyards,  and  embosomed  in  orchahis, 
which  extend  m  cheerful  avenues  along  the 
road,  from  one  town  to  another.  The  couh^ 
try  is  one  continued  garden,  which  for  its  ro. 
maiitic  luxuriance,  was  accused  by  the  Em- 
peror Joseph,  of  aping  the  beauties  of  Italy^ 

Leaving  the  road  here,  we  drove  ovier 
the  plain,  towards  the  qwtmt  slated  bel^ 
fries  of  Lorsch,  whidi  amiounc^  fixe  an- 
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dent  scite  of  one  of  the  most  considerable 
prineely  Abbeys  in  Germany ;  a  centre  from 
ntdience  civilization  first  spread  itself  in  the 
neighbouring  wilds  of  the  Odenwald*  Nu- 
nberous  crucifixes  by  the  road  side,  also  tpld 
us  that  we  had  entered  a  Catholic  district. 
A  mouldering  fragment  of  the  lofty  nave 
of  the  church  is  still  standingi  but  degrad- 
ed into  a  useful  outrbuilding  to  the  house  pf 
the  Master  of  the  Forests,  which  has  usurp* 
ed  the  scite  of  the  cloister ;  and  the  hum^ 
bled  Catholics  of  Lorsch,  are  driven  to  hei«r 
mass  in  a  shabby  parochial  churchy  whose 
di8gu€rt;ing  daubs  of  Ecce  Homo  and  Cruci- 
fixions are  well  calculated  to  awe  ignorant 
superstition. 

It  was  Sunday  —  and  the  peasants  in 
t^eir  old-fashioned  blue  coats,  and  best 
cocked  hats,  with  their  wives  in  neat  blue 
gowns,  descending  just  below  the  knee, 
widi  tapering  waists  and  protuberant  hips, 
were  returning  firom  churdi,  and  surround- 
ed us,  to  take  a  half  inquisitive  stare  at 
their  little  fiiture  Soverdgn,  as  we  descend- 
ed fi*om  the  carriage.  Their  obsol^;e  pos- 
tume,  grave^  set,  physiognomies,  and  erect 
figures,  had  a  character  of  primitive  quaint^ 
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iiem,w6iclimight  have  made  bile  fotget  thfeir 
coim^icm  widi  thb  Kvely  age,  and  take 
them  for  their  worthy  great  grandfathers^ 
and  great  grandmothers^  a  century  ago* 
Our  friend,  the  GentUhomme  de  la  ^JhtmCf 
was  established  at  the  house  of  a  menial 
Chasseur^  who  announced  his  creed  by  a  little 
virgin  in  full  attire  of  lace  and  loses,  over  his 
door.  We  climbed  by  a  stair^case,  consider- 
ably resembling  a  ladder,  to  his  apartments, 
comfortably  furnished,  hung  with  hunting 
prmts,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  guns^ 
sabres,  couteaux  de  chussej  horns,  and  ofchev 
imignia  of  his  callings  •  In  the  true  spirit  of 
a  sportsman,  his  horses  and  groom  were  far 
better  lodged —  in  well  appointed  stables, 
decorated  with  stags'  horns.  After  taking 
chocolate,  we  explored  the  village,  or  rather 
the  little  dirty  walled  town  —  listened  to 
details  of  hair-breadth  'scapes  from  wild 
boars,  and  to  some  explanations  of.  .forest 
economy  and  customs. 

The  greatest  pai^  of  the  iwests  in  the 
little  States  tae  domain  lands  of  the  Prince; 
and  as  there  is  no  other  fuel  in.  the  country^ 
they  are  cultivated  with  great  care,  thinned 
and  cut  periodically  and  systematically,  and ' 
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nbt  convi^ed  in  too  large  quantitieB  .into 
corn  country.  In  some  of  the  larger  States^ 
$uch  as  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  they  ex- 
port considerable  quantities  of  .wood  to  Hol- 
land, by  the  Rhine,  and  the  little  rivers  that 
join  it ;  but  from  Hesse  little  or  none  at  all. 
The  policy  of  a  German  State  is  ge- 
nerally to  make  itself  as  independent  as 
possible  of  its  neighbours,  by  produc- 
ing within  itself  all  the  necessaries  of 
)ife.  It  therefore  endeavours  to  keep  up 
such  a  proportion  between  its  wood  and 
corn  <x>untry  as :  to  be  sufficiently  supplied 
with  both.  The  Forests  which  belong 
to  subjects  are  also  cut,  and  arranged  under 
the  direction  of  the  Masters  of  Forests, 
the  owners  not  being  entrusted  with  their 
management,]est  they  might  cut  them  down, 
or  suffer  them  to  deteriorate -^  an  inter- 
ference with  individual  property  Worthy  of 
little  despotisms.  The  Forest  Revalues  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  produce  600,000 
florins  a  year  (between  50  and  60,000/.) 
Tl»  offices  of;  the  Noble  Forest  Masters 
are  rarely  worth  more  than  3  or  4000 
florins  a  year  —  no  inconsiderable  stipend 
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for  the  servants  of  a  German'  PSrince. — 
They  have  a  house  provided  in  their  dis- 
trict, where  the  authority  of  their  office, 
and  the  circumstance  of  being  frequently'the 
only  gentry  in  the  country,  gives  them  a  pro* 
vindal  consequence,  something  between 
that  of  a  feudal  Lord  and  a  modern  Squire. 

On  another  visit  to  Lorsch  we  paid  bur 
respects  to  the  Upper  Forest  Master,  to 
whom  our  friend  was  attached — -residing  in 
a  dismal  house,  in  a  dirty  yard,  which  had 
about  the  eitterior  respectability,  without 
the  snug  solid  comfort,  of  an  English  farm- 
house. We  were  hospitably  received  by 
the  Baron — a  good-natured  man,  fond  of 
his  rude  profession,  whi$?h  had  rusticated 
the  courtier  into  ^  rough  gentleman  -^  a 
great  smoker^ — speaking  little  French,  and 
seldom  making  his  appearance  at  Court,.birt 
to.congratulate  his  Prince  on  his  birthday 
or  hhjour  def^te.  His  wife —  an^  elegant  do* 
mestic  woman -^  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional visits  to  the  Court  or  to  Frankfort^ 
passes  her  time  contentedly  in  this  secluded, 
but  not  picturesque  village,  surrounded  by 
peasants,  woods,  and  wild  boars.  The*  party 
was  ^enlivened  by  ^  relation  of  the  Baron^s^  a 
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gaUaak  Kai^t  of  the  Bath,  in  our  Hatiove^ 
nan  service,  who  spoke  English,  and  whoi^ 
character  of  a  fellow*subject  of  George  the 
Third,  gave  him  half  the  interest  of  a  conh- 
patriot. 

After  drinking  tea,  and  eating  home-made 
cakes,  talking  bad  German  with  the  Baron, 
and  French  with  his  more  polished  lady, 
we  took  leave,  in  order  to  pay  our  respects 
early  in  the  morning  to  the  wild  tenants  of 
the  forest.  Our  friend,  who  resigned  his 
bed  to  one  of  the  party,  amused  himself  the 
live-long  night  throughout,  by  playing  duets 
on  his  horn  with  his  servant,  who  had.  re- 
ceived instructions,  toui  expres^  to  accom-r 
pany  his  master ;  while  I  took  some  broken 
slumbers  at  the  village  inn,  disturbed  every 
hdf  hour  by  inharmonious  bl«ts  from  tte 
horn  of  the  watchman,  who,  as  the  morning 
advanced^  additionally  bawled  out  the  hour, 
vivd  voce,  accompanied  by  a  quaint  German 
reprimand  and  exhortation  to  the  snoring 
villagers.. 

.  At  three  o'clock,  our  friend  appeared 
under  our  window,  equipped  for  the  ckmse^ 
We  walked  through  a  league  of  sand  with 
owr  bags  and  guns,  with  a  Chassear,  to  tha 
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Forest;  where, after wiutfaig  an  hour  for  dawn 
in  listening  to  the  distant  matins  bell  of 
Worms  Cathedral,  we  commenced  onr  walk 
round  the  outer  alleys  to  intercept  the  game 
—if  game  there  should  be  —returning  from 
their  repast  in  the  fields.  Sport,  however, 
did  not  favour  us— and,  after  a  romantiQ 
parading  in  the  dew,  without  an  opportu- 
nity of  firing,  we  returned  with  the  conso^ 
lation  of  having  seen  a  small  roe — and  heard 
many  more.  This  sort  of  chcisse^  (a  more 
dignified  name  for  what  we  call  shooting,) 
is  called  the  Buschgang ;  and  is  precarious 
and  tedious  enough.  It  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  German  sportsman's  day — which 
the  bad  success  of  this  first  essay  little  ih-^ 
dined  us  to  prosecute  in  its  subsequent 
acts.  Our  fi-iend,  who  has  more  patience 
and  enthusiasm,  rises  from  his  sound  slum- 
ber three  or  four  times  a  week,  for  the 
fcorlorn  hope  of  a  shot  once  in  four  or  five 
mornings. 

The  other  most  ordinary  chassCf  called 
the  Tracks  takes  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  The  sportsmen  are  stationed 
along  one  side  of  a  wood,  at  the  other 
end  of  which  the  peasants  entering^  beat 
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throagh  it,  driving  out  the  game,  whicK 
tlie  sportsmen  shoot  at,  as  they  pasd« 
III  case '  of  their  escaping  wounded^ 
hounds  are  used  to  hunt  them  down.  The 
sportsmen  keep  up  the  pursuit,  on  horse- 
back, till  the  thickness  of  the  forest  obK^ 
tbiem  to  force  a  scrambling  passage  on  foot. 
When  the  wild  boar  turns  and  attacks :  the 
hunter, he  slips  his  Couteau  deckasse  from  his 
girdle,  and,  the  boar  approaching  him,  sticks 
him  with  it,  adroitly,  in  the  throat.  If  he 
misses,  the  boar  probably  returns  the  in-. 
tended  compliment  with  his  tusks. 

A  cowardly  sort  of  butchering  is  some- 
times practised  by  a  collection  of  Princes, 
without  sportsmanlike  taste.  A  well  stocked 
preserve  is  besieged  on  all  sides  by  troops  of 
chasseurs,  &c.  who  drive  the  game  into/ a 
small  space  inclosed  by  nets,  where  the  il*' 
lustrious  hunters,  with  their  attendants  in 
gala  uniforms,  murder  and  wouiid  them 
from  their  pavilions,  with  as  much  ease,- 
and  r should  conceive,  as  little  gratification, 
as  a  man  might  shoot  hogs  and  geese  in  a 
turn  yard.  The  late  King  of  WirtMaberg 
was  a  great  sportsman  in  this  style — and 
with  the  'Cfliwkt  .t>f  Idrbach,  and  otkerMtMr^ 
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teiirsi  nev3^  failed  to  offer  up  Heeiitomba 
of  the  motley  inhabitants  of  the  Forest* 
These  exploits — which  were  equally  thu 
terror  of  the  wild  boars,  and  the  country 
boors,  whose  crops  were  little  respected  *r- 
are  recorded  by  the  Court  Fainters,  in 
highly-finished  pieces,  with  portraits  of  the 
dignified  hunters. 

Our  want  *  of  sport  was,  in  some  degree, 
supplied  to  our  friend  by  the  chace  of  a  poor 
poacher  — aan  animal  pursued  by  the  Chash 
seurs  with  as  much  inveteracy  as  gamer  He 
kickily  savedhimaelf,  by  escapiiig,  from  a  sea. 
tenco  of  long  imprisonment,  or  hard  li^ur,^ 
which  would  have  visited  his  offence)  if 
taken.  A  perpetual  warfare  is  kept  up 
between  the  huntsmen  and  these  depict, 
dators;  not  long  before,  one  of  the  fwr 
mer  had  been  shot  by  a^  poacher  in  the 
wood  we  visited.  The  poachers  are  ex- 
eluded  from  the  protection  of  the  law  o£ 
murder;  and  a  Chasseur  may  shoot  at  one^ 
of  them  in  the  forest,  with  as  much  impiini^. 
as  at  a  stag.  It  is  not  surprising  to  fii^ 
this  severity  in  German  game  lawsi  siaec^ 
in  a  country,  where  feudal  customs  arerfar^ 
more  comptetefyroUit^ratoc^  ikxB  4aws  ,f^a» 
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ting  to  game  are  not  without  traces  of  thd 
system.  We  returned  to  breakout  at  Lorsch^ 
not  ill-prepared  by  fatigue  and  bad  sport 
Our  friend  went  to  bed  to  make  up  j^r 
his  uoctMrnal  vigils ;  and  we  left  him  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  day-dreams  and  sleep 
in  a  hot  sun-shine  ^— not  without  some 
laughs  at  the  singularity  of  his  life  and  the 
toOsomeness  of  German  hunting. 

To  go  back  to  our  former  visit,— on  re- 
turning, an  excellent  dinner  awaited  us  in 
our  friend's  apartment.  Rice  soup,  (a 
meagre  but  frequent  dish  in  a  German 
dinner,)  venison  from  the  forest,  and  craw- 
&h  from  the  little  river  in  the  village, 
formed  part  of  the  bill  of  fare.  The  ve- 
nison is  generally  the  flesh  of  the  stagi 
which  is  stronger  and  higher  flavoured,  but 
not  so  delicate  as  that  of  park  deer.  Cham- 
pagne and  Rhenish  were  not  wanting 
during  our  repast,  and,  as  usual,  were  suc- 
ceeded immediately  after  by  coffee  with 
tiiie  desert ;  for  the  Germans,  thoUgh  not 
ittvariably  sober,  have  little  idea  of  the 
conviviality  of  a  friendly  bottle.  Their 
drinking  is  mere  boozing — often  solitary  and 
silfeat<^Mid,froin'  the*  lightness  of  their  wine^ 
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eapable  of  being  continaed  for  a  Icmg  tiaatfe^ 
without  any  very  indeoorons  result.  *  Thou^ 
a  lady  was  <^  the  party,  We  therefore  did 
not  perplex  our  friend  by  inquiring  for  his 
drawing-room ;  but  contrived  to  enjoy  much 
mirth  and  good  spirits,  with  a  tenth  pact  of 
the  inspiriting  liquids  which  a  similar 
friendly  meeting  would  have  consumed  in 
England.  The  young  Princes,  who  are 
brought  up  with  simplicity  and  good  sense, 
enjoyed  themselves  like  true- boys  -  eating 
voraciously  —  playing  with  the  guns  and 
horses —  exploring  the  stables,  and  keeping 
the  attention  of  their  Governor  constantly  ^m 
the  alert ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  like 
true  boys,  fatigued  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  day,  they  slept  all  the.  way  home  to 
Darmstadt.  The  Prince  Louis,  the  eldesti 
is  a  fine,  manly  lad,  who  with  great  sim^ 
plicity,  gives  symptoms  of  a  decided  char 
racter. 

;  When  we  took  leave  of  our  hospit*- 
able  friend,  it  was  a  clear,  sultry,  mm-^ 
ri.er-,  evening.  The  vineyarda  J  wood, 
on  the  Berg-strasse  mountains,  were  clothed 
with  brilliant  rich  hues  as  we  approadied 
them.    The  bell  was  sounding  for  Vespers 
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at  Lorsch;  and  the  peasants:  were  in  motion, 
either  towards  the  churdi,  or  loitering  aboub 
in  the  enjoyment  of  rest  -The  villages'  in 
the  Berg-strasse  as  we  passed  through  them^ 
were  all  alive,  in  the  gay  celebration  of 
Sunday  evening.  Parties  of  beaux  and 
belles,  above  the  lower  orders,  were  either 
returning  early  from  some  place  of  gay 
rendezvous,  or. lounging  in  the  shade,  of 
the  fruit  trees,  which  make  the  road  a  con- 
tinued avenue.  The  beer-houses  were 
overflowing  with  peasants ;  and  the  plac^  ' 
of  genteeler  resort,  with  smoking  beaux 
andilaughing  belles,  refreshing  themselves 
after  a  wander  in  the  vineyards  and  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  —  The  German 
ceremony  of  taking  off  the  hat  as  we  passed, 
kept  our  hands  and  hats  in  continual  ac- 
tivity to  return  the  obeisances, .  with  which 
all  ranks  gravely  salute  each  other  on  the 
road.  We  arrived  at  Darmstadt  as  the 
sun  set  with  a  magnificent  blaze,  behind 
the  dark  pine  forests  in  the  plain. 
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I  MAD£  the  other  day  a  short  excursion 
into  the  Odenwald  {the  wood  of  Odin)  < —  a 
wild  and  interesting  district  extending 
about  ten  leagues  from  Darmstadt  to  the 
Neckar  in  length,  and  from  the  Berg-strasse 
to  the  Maine  in  breadth.  We  posted  as  far 
as  Heppenheimr— a  small  village  under  the 
mountains  on  the  Berg-strasse,  which  so 
mnch  resembles  all  the  villages  on  this 
beautiful  road,  that  to  describe  one  is  to  de^ 
scribe  all.  They  axe  generally  situated  at 
theiopteningof  a  narrow  valley  in  the  chain 
of  woody  mountains.  A  rapid  stream  de- 
scends through  this  opening  by  a  winduig 
valley  from  the  mountainous  Odenwkld, 
rattling  along  the  village  street  —  the  vil- 
lage housewives  washing  their  cloaths'— 
the  children  playing  —  and  the  ducks  and 
geese  dabbling  in  its. limpid  course.  ' 
-  We  took  SL  bpt  or  guide  at  Heppenheim, 
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and  pursued  on  foot  the  course  of  the  Httle 
stream,  which  came  brawling  through  the 
narrow  valley  between  two  high  shelving 
mountains,  covered  with  trim  vineyards,  or 
luxuriant  beech  woods.  The  mountain  on 
the  right,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  is 
crowned  by  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  old 
casUe  of  Starkenburg— one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  many  ruins  along  the 
Berg-strasse  chain.  The  castle  was  built 
in  1066  by  an  old  Abbot  of  Lorsch, 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  his 
rival,  a  Bishop  of  Bremen,  who  coveted 
the  Abbot's  fat  monastery.  In  later  years 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Elector  of  May-* 
ence,  and  was  the  residence  of  a  Burgrave^ 
«.d  .  G«ri«>„,  giving  it.  name  of^- 
kenburg  (Strong  Castle)  to  the  surrounding 
county  of  Starkenburg  now  comprised  in 
Uie  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse. 

After  proceeding  up  the  valley  for  some 
distance,  we  crossed  the  fields,  graduaUy 
ascending  a  hill,  from  whence  the  wild, 
rich,  scenes  of  the  Odenwald  with  their 
forests  and  mountains  lay  before  us  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  appeared  now 
in  an  entirely  new  world.    T^e  intermin- 
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able  plain  of  sanck  and  fir  forests  stretching 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Berg-strasse  moun*- 
taias,  now  gave  place  to  a  rich  diversified 
scene  —  presenting  a  continual  succession 
of  abrupt  mountain  and  dale,  forest,  and 
com  country.  With  all  its  cultivated  fer-* 
tillty,  the  rugged  mountains,  the  luxuriance 
of  the  beech  forests  which  cover  them^  the 
masses  of  granite  stuck  in  the  slopes  of 
every  hill,  add  the  rough  rocky  roads  im** 
passable  to  any  but  pedestrians^  give  an  air 
of  sequestered  wildness  to  the  country 
which  adds  much  to  its  interest.  The 
whole  sc^Qe  for  thirty  .miles  each  way  has 
the  air  of  a  chaos  of  hills  thrown  one 
against  another  in  picturesque  irregularity. 
The  valleys  between  them  are  deep  and 
ronaantic « —  dotted  with  spires  and  smoking 
viUages  whose  pastures  and  orchards. are 
watered  by  streams  from  the  mountains 
which  find  a  rambling  passage  throughithe 
valleys  towards  the  Rhina 

The  soil  no  longer  a  meagre  sand,  is  in- 
finitely  richer  th Jthrt  of  iS  pl«ns  below 
the  mountainous  district-r- and  itis  oulti^ 
vated  with  a  proportionate  care.  The  small 
farms  of  from  ten  to  fifty  acres,  are  tilled 
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by  the  peasants  to  whom  they  belong* 
Their  farming  establishment  consists  of  a 
small  cottage,  the  exterior  b^ter  and 
cleaner  than  the  interior,  a  hovel  used 
for  a  bam,  a  home-built  waggon,  and 
two  or  three  small  fawn-coloured  cows, 
which  supply  the  dairy,  and  do  the  work 
of  horses.  The  light  waggons  drawn  by 
these  handsome  little  animals,  climbing  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  driven  by  the  peasant  in 
his  cocked  hat  and  blue  jerkin,  pleasingly 
enliven  the  landscape.  The  cows  and  oxen 
draw  by  the  horns  and  forehead,  a  mode 
which  the  Germans  assert  is  easier  than 
drawing  on  the  shoiilden 

In  spite  of  these  Arcadian  scenea  and 
this  Arcadian  mode  of  life,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  my  friends  the  Odenwalders  are  not 
renowned  for  a  romantic  virtue.  Half  the 
crimes  of  the  Grand  Duchy  are  said  to  be 
oommitteid  by  them ;  and  the  Qens  cTarmes 
generally  make  their  first  searches  in  their 
wild  woods  and  valleys.  But  their  country 
affords  so  excellent  a  shelter,  that  they 
have  probably  gained  credit  for  furnishing 
some  delinquents  whom  they  only  con- 
cealed. 
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At  two  long  leagues  from  Heppenheim 
we  descended  to  a  small  village  called 
Furth- — its  dirty  street  watered  by  the  little 
river  Weschnitz^  which  rises  on  one  of  the 
highest  points  in  the  Odenwald^  and  whose 
name  the  antiquaries  rather  circuitously 
derive  from  a  God  Visucius,  to  whom  an* 
inscribed  stone  was  erected  near  its  source. 
We  entered  here  the  first  little  Wirth^s 
HauBj  (a  low  inn,)  denoted  by  the  usual 
withered  bush  over  the  door.  The  kitchen, 
a  black  dirty  room,  with  a  stove  in  one 
corner — the  floor  caked  with  dirt — was 
6rowded  with  peasants  lounging  over  their 
chioppine  (pint)  of  sour  Berg-strasse  wine. 
Beer  is  very  bad,  and  little  drunk  in  these 
wine  districts.  Those,  who  cannot  afford 
grape  wine,  drink,  in  summer,  apfel  wein^ 
(apple  wine,)  a  flat  muddy  cider ;  and  in 
winter  a  frequent  schnapps  (dram)  of  it 
cheap  sort  of  gin.  To  this  feeble  and  de- 
leterious beverage,  and  the  quantities  of 
sour  black  bread  which  they  devour,  the 
sallow  unhealthy  looks  of  the  German  pea^ 
sants  are  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to  be 
attributed.  'You  constantly  see  stout 
square-built  fellows,  equal  to  any  labour, 
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with  pale  cheeks,  dim  eyes,  ^nd  aU  th^  air 
of  invalids.  The  sijn,  which  in  the  sandy 
fiip^lds  is  extremely  powerful,  rarely  givefi 
men  or  women  the  ruddy  brown,  which 
seems  the  peasant's  natural  colpun  The 
blood  seems  cold  in  their  veins— their 
animal  life  appears  dull — and  they  have 
none  of  that  over-flowing  health  natural 
to  their  occupations,  and  which  helps  to 
vivify  character. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  with  some 
wine  soup,  and  taken  another  guide,  we 
walked  on  another  league  to  Lindenfels,  -^ 
The  road  winds  up  to  the  village,  at  first 
through  well  cultivated  fields  of  com  and 
vegetables ;  afterwards  through  a  fine  wood 
of  beeches.  The  women  were  working  iQ 
the  fields,  and  the  woods  resounded  with 
the  cracking  whips  of  the  boys  keeping 
t^ieir  cows  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Lin-* 
denfels  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in 
the  Odenwald  —  perched  on  the  apex  of 
a  conical  hill,  surrounded  on  all  side$ 
by  deep  glens,  their  sides  covered  with: 
luxuriant  forests,  sloping  pastures,  and 
orchards  of  walnut  and  apple.  The  1^ 
by    which    you    ascend    forma    a    sqr^ 
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of  false  breast-wbrk  to  Liridenfels  itself. 
When  you  are  nearly  on  the  summit  of 
the  fbt*mer,  the  castle  seeiUs  almost  within 

a  stone'id  throw :   but  a  few  minutes  ascent 

1 

discovers  that  Liridenfels  is  on  a  detached 
hill,  separated  by  a  dee^  valley,  round  the 
edge  of  which  it  is  hecessary  to  wind  half 
a  ihile  to  the  village.  The  old  ruin  of  the 
Castle  crowns  the  highest  part  of  the  mbuh- 
lain,  above  the  little  town.  It  is  a  mass  of 
r&ugh  wall,  in  which  otie  discovers  vestiges 
of  a  large  octangular  tower,  and  an  outer 
rampart.  The  village  — like  so  many  others 
ih  the  neighbourhood  bf  an  equallv  pic- 
turesque  exterior -is  dirty  and  mis'erable 
in  the  extreme.  Tlie  amt-mann^  or  bailififl 
lives  in  a  large  dismal  house,  in  a  court- 
yiard,  with  great  gates :  his  gardens  sloping 
beautifully  down  the  sides  of  the  hill.  The 
ia^mUmann  is  the  Grand  Seigneur  of  the 
little  district ;  and  dispensed  justice  among 
the  peasants,  and  those  who  are  hot  en- 
titled by  birth  to  seek  it  at  a  higher  soiirce. 
These  offices,  which  are  of  some  emolu- 
ment and  influence,  are  filled  by  men  of 
ho  faitth  or  consequence,  and  Vho  belong 
to,  about  the  third  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
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Our  long  walk,  and  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain, disposed  us  to  be  by  no  means  fas- 
tidious as  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
inn  —  a  miserable  black  hole,  full  of  filth 
and  wretchedness.  It,  however,  furnished 
a  good  supper  of  milk,  and  bread,  and  but^ 
ter;  and  beds,  in  which,  though  none  of 
the  cleanest,  -  we  slept  with  all  the  luxury 
of  fatigue. 

The  next  morning  early,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  new  hot^  a  neat  little  peasant 
girl,  with  her  trim  blue  frock  and  straight 
combed  hair,  we  directed  our  course  to- 
wards the  Berg-strasse,  in  order  to  regain  it 
near  the  Melibocus  mountain.  Our  walk 
lay  through  scenery  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  the  day  before;  along  a  rough, 
irregular  path,  ascending  and  descending; 
winding  through  woods  of  beech,  or  rich 
orchards :  and  at  the  brow  of  a  hill ,  occar 
sionally  agreeably  surprised  by  a  picturesque  * 
village  lying  immediately  beneath  us.  The 
village  stream,  after  being  conducted  with 
much  mwagement  through  artificial  sluices 
and  troughs  far  above  its  bed,  frequently 
turns  a  gigantic,  rude  mill-wheel*  of  a  co;i- 
struction  more  picturesque  than  ingenious. 
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The  sides  of  the  hills  were  still  chequered 
with  masses  of  granite,  of  all  shapes,  and 
immense  size;  sometimes  lying  so  thick 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  sea  of  rock ;  at  others 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  corn-fields. 
In  the  woods  of  tall  young  beech,  where 
the  grey  masses  are  not  less  frequent,  and 
covered  with  green  moss,  their  appearance 
is  still  more  striking. 

In  the  Odenwald,  the  great  granites, 
which  are  called  the  ribs  of  the  Earth,  lie 
scattered  about  on  the  sandy  surface,  like 
wrecks  of  some  storm  of  the  elements* 
The  whole  coijntry,  which  is  abruptly  ir- 
regular and  diversified,  and  displays  more 
of  what  has  been  called  the  beautiful  de- 
formity of  nature,  than  is  often  to  be  seeh^« 
affords  traces  of  severe  convulsions  of  na- 
ture. Even  the  vast  plains  of  sand  through 
which  the  Rhine  runs,  from  Basle  to  Bingen,. 
have  hardly  the  character  of  her  ordinary 
features.  Skeletons  and  bones  of  gigantic 
animals,  have  been  found  in  the  fiats  of 
Darmstadt,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Grand 
Duke's  Museum.  These  circumstances  add 
to  the  interest  of  a  country  —  they  appear 
to  bring  one  more   forcibly  into  contact 
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yith  nature;S^  primaeval  features.  The  great 
[ranites,  lyin^  useless  in  tjbe  fertile  fields^ 
Ijefying  th^  power  of  man,  are  sip  many 
pleasing  mementos  of  her  ^uprero^cy-^ 
which^  in  these  days  of  advancement,  art 
appears  coijtipually  to  be  questioning. 

After  breakfasting,  for  about  five-p^nce, 
on  eggs  and  milk,  at  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Gadenheim,  we  walked  on  to 
Reichenbach,  a  larger  vUlage,  in  a  fin6 
valley,  the  residence  of  a  pastor.  We 
procured  with  difficulty,  rough  peasan):s' 
nags,  to  ride  to.  Auerbaqh,  the  nearest, 
village  on  the  Berg-strasse.  The  ridq 
was  romantic,  in  the  highest  degree ;  the 
road  following  the  course  of  the.  stream, 
which  watered  Reichenbach t  and  had  now 
swollen  into  rattling,  importance.  A  ridi 
valley  of  pasture^  sunk  between  irregular 
mountains,  presented  points  of  view  of. 
constantly  varying  beauty,  in  which  a.  se- 
questered wildness  was  unusually  mixed 
with  smiling  fqrtiUty.  Schonberg,  a  vU- 
lage  with  an  old  chateau,  belonging  to  the 
Count  of  Erbachji  a  mediatized  Prince^ 
QQW  subject  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse^ . 
—  is  the  most  beautiful  sppt  on  the  road. 
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The  mountains  on  '  each  side,  majestic 
in  their  cloathing  of  beeches  and  firs, 
have  here  assumed  a  bolder  character,  and 
nod  at  each  other  across  the  valley  at 
no  great  distance.  Chi  the  edge  of  the 
most  abrupt, nearly  perpendicular,  and  called 
the  Altanherg^  stands  the  Castle  of  the 
Count ;  his  plantations  sloping  down  the 
gentler  parts  of  the  declivity.  The  village 
lies  in  the  valley,  by  the  side  of  the  brook, 
aiid  the  road  winds  steeply  up  to  the 
castle,  passing  through  the  outer  court. 

From  Schonberg,  we  descended  to  the 
deep  valley  of  Auerbach,  which,  for  its 
mineral  waters,  its  delightful  walks  and' 
paints  6f  view,  was  chosen  by  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hesse  for  a  place 
of  summer  retirement.  A  gravel  road 
winds  up  the  valley,  through  rows  of 
poplars^  from  the  village,  to  the  clus- 
ter of  small  white  buildings  of  the  Court. 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  immediately 
round  are  laid  out  in  shrubbery  walks,  with 
seats  and  summer-houses,  from  which  one 
catd]^s  a  view  of  the  village  beneath,  and, 
through  the  opening  of  the  valley,  of  the 
wide  plain  of  the  Rhine. 
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A  fortnight  ago  I  spent  a  delightful  day 
at  Auerbach,  in  company  with  a  party  of 
agreeable  friends.  The  Chamberlain  of 
the  Count  lent  us  the  keys  of  the  Court 
buildings,  in  which  we. enjoyed  a  merry 
pic-nic  dinner,  in  which  the  omdiets  made 
on  the  spot  by  the  hands  of  a  pretty 
French  Countess  and  German  *  Baroness, 
and  the  champagne  of  a  jovial  Bavarian 
Plenipotentiary,  were  not  the  least  agree*^ 
able  ingredients.  Another  part  of  the 
party,  to  whom  a  residence  in  England  had 
given  predilections  for  the  cuisine  angktise^ 
had  provided  good  roast  beef  and  English 
apple  pudding,  on  which  our  foreign  friends 
abundantly  retaliated  the  justice  rendered 
to  their  national  cookery.  Some  of  our 
grave  friends  would  have  frowned,  and 
some  wondrous  clever  ones  smiled,  at  our 
unrestrained  abandonment  to  the  dvhe  est 
dmpere  in  loco  at  Auerbach.  A  sunny  day, 
animating  scenery,  agreeable  ladies,  and  the 
resolution  to  be  happy,  with  which,  like 
London  cockneys  on  a  party  to  Hampstead, 
we  had  set  out  in  the  morning,  made  fun  and 
merriment^ — nonsense,  if  you  will  —  the 
presiding  guests  of  the  entertainment    We 
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lounged  about  the  plantations,  sat  down  in 
the  grottoes,  admired  the  rich  vineyards 
and  the  mountains,    explored  the   Court 
apartments,    laughed    at   the    sentimental 
scandal  attached  to  one  room,  and  the  roman- 
tic adventures  connected  with' another,  and 
dined    with   a  mixture    of   appetite    and 
gaiety  which  made  the  good  things  eat^ii 
almost  Bs  numerous  as  those  said.     A  gay 
French  friend,  (whose  gaiety,   is  his  least 
estimable  quality,). though  never  put  of  his 
element,  was  more  than  usually  in  it  here* 
Without  the  smallest   affectation   of   wit, 
he  had  isomething  smart  and  graceful  for 
ever  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.     He  never 
cracked  a  joke  and  stopped  to  laugh  at  it  ■— 
a  species  of  vivacity  bflen  anything  but  ani- 
mating: but  his   conversation  and  spirits 
glided  on  in  the  same  sparkling  flow,  acting 
like  a  cordial  to  the  spirits  of  the  party.  The 
day  ended  as  such  days  usually  do.     The 
sun  was  getting  down  before  any  one  was 
aware  of  it ;   and,  on  consulting  watch^, 
the  hours  were  found  to  be  fairly  laughed 
away  —  and  the  Castle  on  the  mountain 
not  yet  visited :    that  would  do  for  an- 
other day.     The  ladies  feared  the  damps  of 
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th^e  evening ;  the  carriages  were  readj;  and 
we  did  not  separate  in  getting  into  them^ 
without  promising  ourselves  another  viait 
tx>  Auerbach  —  a  promise^  of  course^  made^ 
to  be  broken. 

No  traveller  who  passes  the  Berg-strasse 
should  omit  exploring  the  beauties  of 
Auerbach — one  of  its  most  picturesque  vil- 
lages. The  neat  white  church,  with  its  slated> 
spire,  stands  on  a  little  grassy  ledge,  on  one 
of  the  vineyard  mountoins  that  overhang  the 
village^  The  mountain  on  the  other  side^ 
riaes  more^  boldly— covered  half  way  up 
with  vines  trained  with  the  greatest^  care, 
and  crowned'  by  a  thick  copse  and  beech 
wood,. out  of  which  rise  the  tall  towers,  and 
battlemented  ruins  of  Auerbach  Castle. 
The  Castle,  which  tradition  says  was  built 
by  Charlemagne,  was^  in  later  days,  the 
residence  of  the  Counts  of  Catzenellenbogen^ 
whose  territory  came  by  marriage  to  the- 
landgraves  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  The 
ruin  is  still  black,  from  the  i^rming' by  the 
Brench  in  the  last  war.  It  resembles  in  ar- 
chitecture  and  situation  those  wfaieb  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Tall  round  turrets^ 
S9  thin.  aS'  to    have    the    appearance  of'' 
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eolumns.  a|;  a  distao^ce,  vfiih  a  battlenieiited 
h^ad,  sQm^timps  round,  sometimes  octangu^ 
lar^  are  the  ino$t  picturesque  and  per&ct 
parts  pf  tjjn^  ruin^  Almost  every:  mountiain 
on  the.  Berg-strasse,  and  many  of  those  in. 
the  Odenwaldy.  ar$  qrowned  by  one  of  these 
relics  of  t)x^  days  of  knighthood,  whidb, 
embosomed,  in  the  woods  of  beech,  or  sur- 
rounded  by  vineyards,  adds  the  interest 
of  its  associations  to  the  charm  of  the  land* 
scape. 

We  slept  at  Auerbach,  afc  a  good  inn-~* 
the  sqeoe  of  a  grand  assembly  ev^  Son^ 
day  evening  of  the  BaSav^d^  of  Darmstadt 
apd  tl^e  beaux  i^nd  belles  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood  —  at  which  waltzing  and 
sfxiok^ng  are  the  never-failing  resources. 

Passing  once  on  a  Sunday  evening,  the 
windows  .were  open,  and  the  w<hole  house  ap-* 
pciarpd  aliye.  Ii  descended  and  walked  up 
stairs— the  sf^loon  was  one  cloud  of  smoke 
-.Sp„,efiddle»,w«epUya.ginthemae 
gallery,  abov^,  and  twenty  or  thirty,  couple 
of  almost  all  ages,  dre^ises^  and  ranks,  ex^ 
^^ptii^  the  very  low  and  the  very  high, 
w^e  in  fuU  whirl  to  a  quick  waltz;  while 

eri^l  QQuples^  weie  reposing* from  their 
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eKBrtions  in  the  windows — the  men  wiping 
their  faces  and  puffing  tobacco— the 
belles  adjusting  their  drooping  ciirls.  The 
first  person  I  saw  was  a  little  Pastor,  whom 
I  knew,  with  a  pipe  as  long  as  his  arm  in 
his  mouth' — being  the  walking-stick  (con- 
vertible, at  will,  into  that*  indispensable 
companion)  with  which  he  had  walked  four 
leagues  after  service  from  his  cure,  to  cele- 
brate  Sunday  =  evening,  according  to  the 
German  manner.  The  fondness  for  the 
pleasures  of  these  assemblies  sometimes 
even  gets  the  better  of  that  aristocratic  de- 
corum for  which  the  higher  Germans  are 
remarkable ;  and  a  Princess,  too  well  known 
to :  be  named,  has  been  known  to  join  in 
them,  with  as  much  gaiety  as  a  plebeian 
belle. .         . 

-  Erom  Auerbach  we  proceeded  early  in 
the:  morning  on  horseback,  accompanied 
by  a  peasant  guide  to  the  Melibocus — the 
king  of  the  Berg-strasse  Mountains,  and 
one  of  the  loftiest  in  this  part  of  Germany. 
Leaving  the  Berg-strasse  at  Zwingenberg, 
a  village  under  the  mountains,  with  a  dis- 
mal old  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Erbach, 
we  passed  by  a  bye^road  to  Alsbach — a 
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little  village  situated  beautifully  at  the  Toot ' 
of  the  MelibocuSv  Having  here  procured 
;a  guide,  with  a  key  of  the  tower  on  the  top^ 
we  entered  the  thick  Forest  of  beeches^ 
ascending  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path 
which  did  not,  however,  oblige  us  to  dis. 
mount.  Our  nags,  being  ttue  German  «nir 
mals,  passed,  with  all  the  saHgf void  of  thehr 
master  trudging  by  their  sid^,  the  startling 
openings  in  the  forest,  which  occasioufklly 
let  in  a  view  of  the  vast  plain  ]ow  beneath 
us.  The  mountain  is  nearly  conical,  and 
Its  fine  vesture  of  rich  beec^  foliage,  here 
apd  there  relieved  by  a  few  dark  firs,  giyes 
to  it  an  air  of  apparelled  rai^esty ;  which 
the  white  tower,  on  the  top,  glistening 
in  the  sun,  ,  renders  more  conspicuous 
at  a  distance..  The  view  firom  this  tower, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  extensive  in 
Eurc^,  owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine  below.  It  was  about  seven  in  thi 
morning  when  we  arrived  on  the  sumndit-— 
the  vapours  from  the  Rhine,;  and  the 
i^reams  in  the  valleys,  were  hanging  about 
the  woody  niountains  and  obscuring  the 
scenes  in  the  distance.  As  the  sun  gradually 
dispersed  the  mist^  the  spires^  and  villages. 
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in  the  plain  lay,  oile  after  another,  ckar  an^ 
glittet^ing  beneath  us.  The  distant  dbjeet^ 
came  one  by  one  into  view-^^Spiires  abft 
MaAheim  to  the  left — ^Wdrnis  and  its  Gothic 
cathedral  opposite  —  and  Mayehce  lower 
down.  The  tower  is  built  on  the  edge  of 
the  declivity.  The  plains  below,  with  their 
pine  forests  and  cultivated  sand^,  and  the 
villages  of  the  Berg-strasse,  which  we  had 
just  left^  appeared  immediately  beneath  lis. 
We  traced  the  course  of  the  Rhine  which 
HOW  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  iappeared  little 
removed  from  the  bise  of  the  mountain  ^-^ 
though  at  four  leagues  distance— from  above 
|iianheim,  almost  to  Bingen  -^-^  a  distance  of 
nearly  60  miles,  where  it  loses  itself  in 
the  Rhinga)4^  Mountaibs  Ivhich  bound  the 
view  on  that  side.  The  course  of  the 
Neckar  and  its  junction  with  the  Rhine 
is  very  visible,  as  also  that  of  the  Maine; 
A  good  telescope  is  kept  in  the  tower, 
by  the  help  of  which,  in  a  clear  dayj 
we  were  told^  you  might  distinguish  the 
tower  of  Strasbtirg  Cathedral,  at  a  distance 
of  above  100  English  miles.  On  the  oppo^ 
site  side,  towards  the  north,  the  view 
fesk^es  the  itiountakihs  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Giessen,  in  northern  Hesse,  sixty 
miles  distant  To  the  east  lies  the  Oden- 
wald^  over  the  chaotic  hills  of  which  the 
prospect  stretches  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of 
Wurtzburg—  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy 
miles ;  while  on  the  west,  across  the  Rhine, 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Mont  Tonnerre  and 
the  Vos^es  Mountains,  at  a  nearly  equal  dis- 
tance. We  descended  delighted  with  this 
noble  prospect,  after  having  inscribed  our 
nomes  in  the  travellers'  book  in  the  tower, 
in  which  we  recognized  some  few  of  our 
compatriots* 
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Another  excursion  which  I  made  to  the 
Odenwald  deserve^  describing,  from  the 
curiosity  of  its  object  —  the  Riesensaule^  or 
Giant's  Column— a  large  well-proportioned 
pillar  of  granite  lying  in  a  wood  on  the 
summit  of  the  Feldsberg  Mountain,  one  of 
the  highest  and  wildest  in  the  Odenwald. 
In  company  with,  a  German  friend,  we 
drove  as  far  as  Seeheim  in  a  droski — a 
light  Russian  carriage,  on  which  you  ride 
astride,  much  used  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Our  road  lay  through  pne  of  the 
sandy  forests  of  light  coloured  pines,  with 
tall  bare  trunks,  which  in  summer  con- 
trasted with  the  richness  of  other  foliage  have 
a  dim  dull  appearance  —  but  surrounded 
by  brown  leafless  woods,  acquire  a  warm 
aspect  in  the  winter  landscape. 

Seeheim  is  a  pretty  village  under  the 
Berg-strasse .Mountains,  with  a  neat  little 
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pleasure-house  and  gardens  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  on  a  pleasant  terrace  over- 
looking the  valley,  at  the  opening  of  which 
the  village  stands.  If  you  discover,  from  the 
road,  any  white  building  surrounded  fay  a  few 
shrubs  and  pretending  to  the  character  of  a 
rural  box,  you  may  safely  set  the  owner  down 
for  a  prince.  A  nobleman's  country  seat,  or 
even  an  old  chateau  that  is  tenantable,  are 
yeiy  rate  objects ;  and  a  German  village, 
in  fact,  a  little  stinking  paved  town — is  too 
miserable  to  be  the  residence  of  anything 
like  gentry.  All  flock  to  the  Residence 
Town ;  and  the  country  is  abandoned  to 
the  peasants;  whose  habitations  are  clus-> 
tered  together  into  small  walled  villages. 
The  more  populous  ones  containing  an 
old  town^house,  a  market-place,  and  a 
couple  of  churches,  are  occupied  by 
little  shopkeepers,  mechanics,  tobacco 
manufacturers,  &c.  The  grandees  here 
are  the  Bailiffs  of  the  district,  the 
pastor,  sometimes  an  avocat  or  schr ei- 
der 9  and  the  little  provincial  employ h 
whose .  titles  and  airs  are  so  happily  pic- 
tuf^d  in  Kotzebue's  farce  of  "  The  little 
Gerilian  Townsmen  ;'*  the  scene  of  which 
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is  laid  in  the  respectable  borough  of  Krah^ 
mnkeif  alias  Crow  Comer.  Tlie  airs  of 
his  dramatis  personcB^  Mrs.  UndeV'-taX'-gam 
theresSf  Mr.  Building-Mine-mid^Road-Inr 
specter^ s^Substitut^y  &c.  &;e.  are  not  wanting 
in  the  Krahwinkels  of  southern  Germany.  . 
At  Seeheim  we  had  an  agreeable  rencon^ 
tre  with  the  pretty  Prima  Donna  of  the 
Darmstadt  opera,  who  arriving  for  an  exr 
cursion  of  pleasure^  with  the  usiual  state 
of  a  Court  equipage,  condescended  to  he 
highly  interesting  and  amusing  in  our  wsSk 
round  the  gardens.  In  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hesse,  owing  to  the  theatrical  tas^e  of 
the  Prince,  singers,  actors,  and  id  genus 
rnnne,  may  be  ranked  amon^  the  prmle^ 
classes.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Grand  Duke^s 
arm  in  returning  from  the  opera,  and  \m 
privy  purse,  which  ape  often  at  the  service 
of  the  Prima  Donna — the  whole  corps 
dramatique  have  —  in  common  with  the 
Prince's  Chamberlain  and  his  Butcher,  Ym 
Prime  Minister  and  his  Body  Tailor,  and 
other  dignitaries,  of  the  state-r-the  privili^e 
of  making  free  use  of  their  sovereign's  stud ; 
and  the  Stall  Mey^ter  (Equerry)  has  orders 
not  to  refuse  th^ir  drafts^  ud  l^fUuniy  fQr  nags 
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for  their  high  travelling  necessiti6&.  Thus, 
wkctii  jou  meet  on  the  road  the  dashing 
court  carriages,  with  laiced  liveries  and  long 
tailed  horses,  the  contents  often  turn  out  to 
6e  -^  Mademoiselle  la  Figurante  taking  an 
airing  with  Mbiuieur  le  Prima  Buffo. 

Leaving  our  droski  at  Seeheim,  we  fol- 
lowed a  path  across  the  fields  to  Jug^n- 
heim — ^a  pretty  village  under  the  mouit* 
tain,  at  the  entrance  of  a  romantic  valley, 
A  thick  fog  unfortunately  obscured  msuiy 
of  its  beauties,  but  did  not  entirely  con-* 
ceal  the  rough  rocks  of  granite  and  red 
almond  stone,  half  covered  with  brush- 
wood, between  which  a  brook  rapidly  de- 
scended the  sloping  valley,  sometimes  turn- 
tag  a  solitary  mill,  or  rattling  in  cascades 
Over  its  rocky  bed.  The  slopes  of  the 
mountains  on  each  side  covered  either  with 
wood  or  cornfields,  were  half  hid  iii  the  fog, 
which  gave  to  the  valley  a  gloomy  stillness* 
In  following  the  narrow  path  we  came  to  a 
Uttle  hamlet  with  a  small  chapel  —  opposite 
die  cottage  doors  the  women  were  beating 
the  seeds  of  dried  hemp  on  a  machine,  with 
wtiich  they  hacked  the  straw  till  the  seeds 
flew  out     Here  we  took  a  path  across  the 
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fields  at  the  foot  of  the  Feldsberg,  which 
we  began  soon  rapidly  to  mount,  and  hav* 
ing  gained  half  the  height,  a  brilliant  blue 
sky  appeared  through  the  fog,  which  on 
reaching  the  summit  we  had  left  entirely 
beneath  us — involving  the  whole  country  in 
a  sea  of  hoary  mist.  The  points  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  Odenwald  appear^ 
ed  like  wooded  islands  in  the  ocean  around 
them.  The  sides  of  the  steep  Feldsberg 
are  covered  with  a  beech  wood,  at  the  skirts 
of  which,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
stands  the  lonely  lodge  of  a  Chasseur,  in  a 
well-cultivated  cornfield. 

The  fatigue  of  ascending  rendered  the 
repose  by  no  means  unwelcome  which 
we  found  in  a  neat  room  hung  with  guns 
and  pictures  of  stags ;  and  the  exceUent 
home-made  bread,  butter,  and  cheese, 
with  a  bottle  of  Rhenish  wine  afforded 
us  by  the  Jiiger^s  wife,  were  not  less  accept- 
able. During  our  meal  she  entertain- 
ed us  with  a  description  of  the  complete 
blockade  in  which  they  are  kept  by  the 
snow  through  the  winter,  which  obliges 
them  to  lay  in  provisions  suflBcient.*to 
weather  out  several  months  without  com- 
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munication  with  the  villages  in  the  valley* 
On  the  top  of  the  mountain  they  have  no 
sparrows,  and  few  birds,  except  swallows. 

The  Riesensaule  lies  in  a  wood  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain.  Descending  a 
narrow  winding  path,  conducted  by  the 
Jager's  little,  girl,  the  great  column  pre- 
sently lay  before  us,  half  buried  in  thick 
brushwood,  in  a  hollow  made  by  its  own 
weight  It  is  above  thirty  feet  long  and 
about  four  in  greatest  diameter — nearly 
cylindrical,  and  tapering  with  an  exact  pro- 
portion. At  one  end  a  sort  of  semicircular 
step  is  cut,  apparently  either  to  fit  it  to 
sonie  other  stone,  or  to  fix  machinery  for 
moving,  it.  The  granite  is  of  the  hard 
dark  description,  of  which  all  the  masses 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  composed. 
The  appearance  of  this  gigantic  and  well- 
finished  column,  whose  perennial  hardness 
has  remained  for  centuries,  without  a 
trace  of  the  efiects  of  time,  is  extremely 
striking.  One  little  expects  so  singular 
a  vestige  of  the  power  and  ingenuity  of 
man  in  a  wild  sequestered  scene  where  its 
use  and  object  are  unaccountable.  The 
ciglumn  has  excited  much  speculation^  in 
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Germany,  The  magnificent  Elector  Fo^ 
latioe  Charles  Theodore,  would  fain  hmm 
brcwght  it  down  Gaum  die  jiraaMfanft  to 
grace  his  capitel  Hmheim:  but  it  was  too 
massry  and  weighty  for  removal  entire,  and 
the  stone  baffled  the  saws  of  his  workmen 
who,  in  att^npting  to  cut  it,  have  left  on 
it  two  insignificant  incisions  in  evidence  of 
their  failure.  Eotzebue,  who  has  sprinkled 
ink  upon  almost  every  imaginable  subject^ 
proposed  that  it  should  be  erected  on  the 
field  of  Leipsic,  in  mempry  of  the  victory 
-T-T  a  scheme  easier  to  propose  than  to  exe^ 
cute;  —  without  considering  that  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  to  whom  it  now  belongs, 
though  a  very  patriotic  German,  would 
hardly  admire  furnishing  a  monument  to 
commemorate  a  battle  in  which  his  son 
and  his  troops  were  beaten  and  taken 
prisoners. 

Not  far  off  the  column  lies  an  im^ 
mense  rough  block  of  granite,  with  a  com- 
plete step  cut  in  it,  and  a  deep  incision 
made  by  a  saw  above,  as  if  the  commenee* 
ment  of  another.  It  goes  by  the  name  (^ 
the  Giant's  Altar.  Scattered  about  is  the 
wood  near,  are  many  other  blocks  with  si-- 
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milar  traces  of  workmanship — some  of  them 
presenting  in  the  incisions  the  marks  of 
wedges  as  perfect  as  if  recently  made* 
Some  antiquaries  have  attributed  thfe  co^ 
lumn,  and  these  vestiges  of  art,  to  a  com-^ 
mencement  of  the  ancient  Germans  to  erect 
a  temple  to  their  god  Odin,  who  gives  its 
name  to  this  wild  district :  but  is  it  likely  that 
the  good  Germans,  in  the  days  when  they 
worshipped  Thor  and  Odin,  were  proficients 
in  the  art  of  hewing  granite,  which  their 
enlightened  descendants  of  the  eighteenth 
century  can  barely  scratch  ?  Odiers  ascribe 
the  work  to  the  middle  ages :  but  there  ap^ 
pears  more  reason  in  giving  the  credit  of  it 
to  the  Romans,  who  were  e3tablished  ill 
this  part  of  Germany  for  near  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  vestiges  of  whose  ericdmp- 
ments,  &c.  abound  every  where  in  the 
Odenwald,  which  formed  part  of  the  Jgri 
Decumates.  Of  this  latter  opinion-— in  com- 
mon with  many  German  savans — was  a  sort 
of  village  antiquary  from  the  neighbour* 
hood,  who  was  loitering  among  the  granites 
with  his  rule  and  spade,  and  reasoned  to 
me  in  Germanized  French  on  the  depth 
and  shape  of  this  and  that  incision,  con- 
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necting  hi»  ocular  discoveries  with  hisjtorical 
data  about  the  legions  of  the  Emperor 
Cominodus,  &c.  &c.  which  he  always 
summed  up  with  a  ^^  Foila,  Mondeuvj  ce 
qui  she  pen^e^ 

On  pursuing  the  declivity  a  little  lower, 
you  come  to  a  work  of  nature  no  less  re^ 
markable  than  that  of  art  you  have^  just 
left  —  the  Fehen  Meer^  or  Sea  of  Hocks; 
a  name  which  accurately  describes  the  ob- 
ject. A  sort  of  channel  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain  is  filled  with  piles  of  huge  gra- 
nites, heaped  one  on  the  other  in  the  rudest 
disorder.  The  singularity  of  the  object  is 
increased  by  the  roundness  of  the  rocks, 
which,  unlike  the  mossy  angular  masses  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  here  bare  and 
rounded  ofip,  as  if  by  attrition — like  pebbles 
on  the  sea  shore.  The  hollow  position  of 
the  masses  gives  to  the  whole  pile,  which 
extends  a  considerable  way  down  the  moun- 
tain, the  character  of  an  avalanche  of  jocks, 
hurled  by  a  convulsion  of  nature  from  the 
summit  into  their  present  situation, ,  Su- 
perstition,  however,  which  is  the  s^me 
among  all  people,  has  here  unconsciously 
hit  upon  the  poetical  fable  which  it  sug<* 
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gested  to  a  very  different  race)  and  as- 
cribes them  to  certain  Giants,  who,  in  fight* 
ing  together,  threw  them  at  each  other. 

A  country  like  the  Odenwaid  has  not . 
failed  to  suggest  to  a  people  like  the  Ger* 
mans  many  traditions  equally  romantic. 
At  no  great  distance  firom  the  Feldsberg 
is  the  Castle  of  Kodenstein,  on  the  top  of 
a  shaggy  mountain.  Here,  as  the  tale 
goes,  resides  the  Knight  of  Rodenstein,  .or 
the  wild  Jager^  who,  issuing  from  his  ruins, 
announces  the  approach  of  war  by  travers- 
ing  the  air  with  a  noisy  armament,  to  the 
opposite  Castle  of  Schnellerts.  The  strange 
noises  heard  on  the  eve  of  battles,  are 
authenticated  on  the  spot  by  affidavits ;  and 
some  persons  profess  to  have  been  con- 
vinced by  their  eyes  as  well  as  their  ears. 
In  this  way  the  people  were  forewarned  of 
the  victories  of  Leipsic  and  Waterloo.  This 
superstition  reminds  one  of  the  wilder  one 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  near  the 
Andes,  who  fancy  a  thunder-storm  a  battle 
between  their  enemies  and  themselves,  anid 
hail  with  shouts  of  joy  the  motion  of  the 
clouds  towards  their  enemies'  country  as 
the  signal  of  their  flight  and  defeat.     The 
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flying  army  of  Rodenstein  may  probably 
be  owing  to  as  simple  a  cause  as  the  aerial 
battles  of  the  Araucanians.  The  power  of 
the  wind  is  very  great,  and  its  roar  solemn 
in  these  great  districts  of  forest.  In  the 
pine  forests  it  sometimes  tears  up  thou^ 
sands  of  trees  in  a  night ;  a  havock  which 
lias  in  some  of  die  little  Courts,  suppressed 
the  old  and  honourable  office  of  Grand  Ve^ 
neurj  or  Grand  Master  of  the  forests  and 
hunting,  whose  emoluments  consisted  of  all 
the  trees  blown  down.  These^  with  a  mo- 
derate patronage  from  Boreas,  sometimes 
produced  the  dignitary  from  50  to  100,000 
florins  in  a  year -^  an  income  five  or  six 
times  as  considerable  as  that  of  half  the 
Prime  Ministers  in  Germany.  ;  ' 
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In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  there  are 
still  existing  several  little  colonies  of  French 
Protestants,  deiscended  from  refugees  who 
took  shelter  in  the  country  at  the  revoca* 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz.  Curiosity  led 
me  to  visit  Rohrbacb,  one  of  these  villages 
at  the  edge  of  the  Odenwald,  a  few  leagues 
from  Darmstadt.  A  walk  over  gentle  hills 
and  valleys,  alternately  covered  with  fo^ 
rest  and  cornfields,  brought  me  to  the  neat 
little  village,  which  had  a  character  about 
it  which  I  am  unable  to  compare  with  that 
of  a  French  village,  but  which  was  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  German  ones 
arcmnd  it.  The  first  person  I  addressed  in 
the  village  spoke  French — ^^rather  German- 
ized, but  fluently — a  delicate  sound,  which 
came  with  an  ill  grace  from  the  mouth  of 
a  square-built  heavy  fellow,  in  appearance  a 
true  German  peasant.  ^^  Oui^  w)us  somme^  torn 
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Francais  icij^  he  replied  to  a  question  I 
put  him,  with  a  communicative  alacrity 
which  might  or  might  not  smack  of  his 
ancestry.  The  landlord  of  the  little  inn 
had  something  more  marked  in  his  appear 
ance.  His  sparkling  eyes,  sharp  features, 
and  thin  greyish  hair,  were  decidedly  not 
German.  He  spoke  French  with  less  of 
the  vulgar  German  accent,  and  with  some- 
thing of  the  smartness  of  a  Frenchman: 
but  he  had  a  German  figure,  broad-shoul- 
dered  and  slouching,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
stately  taciturnity  of  a  German  host 

These  villages  have  each  a  French  pas- 
tor, and  a  French  school  for  the  chil- 
dren. I  visited  the  pastor  at  Rohr- 
bach,  a  pardy tic  old  divine  of  80 ;  whom 
I  found  reclining  .on  his  bed  in  a  dark 
dirty  room,  which  served  for  parlour 
and  bed^room,  decorated  with  shelves  of 
dusty  books  and  half-filled  phials.  He 
received  me  with  great  good-humour, 
ordered  out  the  best  fare  of  his  house 
•"— bad  Rhenish  wine,  and  good  breads  and 
butter,  and  cheese — which  he  pressed  up- 
on me  with  hospitality.  During  our  re- 
past, the  old  gentleman  recounted  his  his- 
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tory.  He  had.  resided  there  fifty  years* 
His  father  had  been  a  French  pastor  at 
Walddorff,  another  French  village  in  the 
vicinity.  He  had  a  niece,  who  lived  with 
him,,  and  whom,  with  himself,  he  wa^ 
obliged  to  support  upon  his  pauvre  pension 
of  200  florins,  not  20/.  a-year.  This,  with 
his  house  and  garden,  was  the  whole  emo- 
lument of  his  cure. 

Till  within  about  twelve  years  he  had 
been,  like  his  brethren,  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  from  :  our  government,  which 
appeared,  strangely  enough,  to  have  been 
paid  by  oversight  for  nearly  a  century 
longer  than  had  been  originally  intend- 
ed.  When  the  colonies  of  refugees  first 
established  themselves  in  the  country,  they 
were  allowed  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
freedom  from  taxes,  and  other  privileges, 
for  fifteen  years :  at  the  end  of  that  term, 
if  they  remained,  their  pastors  and  schools 
were-tobeput  upon  the  footing  of  those 
of  the  country,  and  receive  salaries  fi:om 
the  government.  To  furnish  them  the 
means .  of  instructing  their .  children  and 
of  following  their  religious  worship,  pen- 
sions were  allowed  to  the  villages  by  the 
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Dutdk  wd  En^ish  Governnieiit.  The 
fynaetj  however^  bare  been  long  sincci 
takien  off;  but  the  latter^  after  hatkyg 
been  paid  for  a  century^  were  stopped 
only  twelve  or  fourteen  jears  iigcr,  <» 
the  pretext  thai  they  were  originally  c^fy 
Aen^gned  as  a  relief  during  the  first  &heea 
fenxBi  after  which  they  ought  strictly  to 
have  ceased.  The  poor  old  man  thus  fennd 
his  income  reduced  to  his  scanty  salary  from 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  which  he  con- 
trasted most  feelingly  witli  the  &t  eiriolu- 
ments  of  some  few  of  his  German  brethren, 
who  still  retain  the  tithes,  and  who,  during 
the  aiormous  prices  of  com  in  the  last 
year  had,  in  some  instances,  reaped  at  the 
rate  of  near  10,000  florins  a  year.  The  in** 
stant  the  old  Pastor  discovered  my  country, 
he  earnestly  bespoke  the  interest  which  he 
concluded  I  must  of  course  have  with  tfaei 
government,  to  bring  about  the  renewal  oif 
his  pension.  He  conducted  me  over  his 
bouse -^  showed  me  his  parchment  covered 
collection  of  Latin  and  French  Divinity, 
slumbering  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  a  garcetr 
.-*  the.  picture  of  his  niece,  of  whom  he  wa^ 
very  fond -^his  garden  of  potatoes  and  cab- 
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biges,  and  kis  ontbiiildingSy  on  which  and 
his  house  he  assured  me,  with  pride,  he  had 
expended  *— from  first  to  last,  above  100 
Iamzs  (Tors* 

The  old  man,  like  his  parishioners^ 
i^oke  much  better  German  than  French; 
but  his  sermons  are  always  in  the  language 
of  his  ancestors,  though  German  would  be 
easier  to  himself  and  more  intelli^ble  to 
his  congregation.  The  .little  colony  inter* 
marrying  indiscriminately  among  them, 
selves  or  with  their  German  neighbours^ 
have  nearly  lost  all  traces  of  different  origin. 
The  circumstance  of  their  adhering,  for 
above  130  years,  to  their  own  language  in 
their  worship  and  the  education  of  their 
children  is  the  more  curious  from  their  iden*- 
tity  with  the  Germans  in  most  other  re* 
spects ;  and  particularly  so,  considering 
that  their  neighbours  are  all  Protestants, 
like  themselves,  and  many  of  them,  like 
themselves,  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
persuasion.  As  the  German  language  is 
now  become  more  familiar  than  the  French, 
this  last  remaining  distinction  may  fall  into^ 
disuse.  If  policy  had  predominated  with 
them  over  habit  and  national  attachment 
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they  would,  ere  this,  have  dropped  it,  in 
order  completely  to  incorporate  them- 
selves with  the  Germans.  Their  origin 
would  thus  have  been  lost,  and  they  would 
have  acquired  the  character  and  full  pri- 
vileges of.  natives  —  at  present  they  are 
still  looked  upon  as  colonies  of  foreign- 
ers,  to  whom  the  government  shows  much 
liberality  in  affording  protection  and  fur- 
nishing a  small  pittance  for  the  support  of 
their  schools  and  pastors. 
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We  passed  along  the  beautiful  Bergstrasse 
(the  Roman  Strata  Montana)  of  which  I  have 
before  given  you  some  description,  to  Hei- 
delberg, in  a  gusty  bleak  night.  Though 
necessity,  rather  than  taste,  selected  this 
hour  for  the  journey,  the  fine  scenes  familiar 
to  us  in  their  full  meridian  features  now  de- 
lighted us  with  some  of  those  indefinite  and 
flitting  charms  which  a  beautiful  face  ac^ 
quires  behind  a  transparent  veil.  Heppen- 
heim,  Weinheim,  and  the  other  towns,  with 
their  impending  mountains  and  ruined 
castles,  were  sometimes  involved  in  thick 
gloom,  and  sometimes  half  illumined  by  the 
<^  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon/* 
Weinheim  is  an  old  walled  town  ik)w 
decayed  and  insignificant,  in  one  of  the 
most  striking  spots  of  the  Berg-^trasse.  A 
fine  round-headed  mountain,  covered  witH 
vines  and  crowned  by  the  old  Castle  of 
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Windek,  reats  itself  abruptly  above  the 
town — the  old-fashioned  market-place  of 
which  slopes  down  a  steep  declivity,  while 
the  rapid  Weschnitz  below,  emerges  with  a 
foaming  impetuosity  from  the  narrow  val- 
ley through  which  it  has  wandered  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Odenwald.  A  dis- 
mal Chateau^  once  .of  the  Electors  Palar 
tine,  and  the  crumbling  walls  and  portals 
of  the  town  are  the  only  remaining  traces 
of  its  consequence. 

I  awoke  from  one  of  those  dozes,  in 
the  carriage  corner,  to  which  Germaa 
Chamsaes  are  mercilessly  hostile,  on  the 
tentre  of  the  fine  bridge  over  the  Neckar 
at  Heidelberg.  The  scene  was  weU  cal- 
culated to  ,  strike  re-opening  eyes  —  TTie 
silvery  river  below  us,  the  green  r^iiges  of 
mountains  on  the  bank  we  had  j|i.St  left,  the 
bolder  wooded  he^d  of  the  Kdnigffi^ 
Mountain  on  the  other  aide,  with  the  town 
below,  and  the  grey  ruins  of  the  cd^tle 
halfway  up  its  shaggy  sides,  were  lighted 
up  by  a  clear  burst  of  the  moon  from  whleh 
Ae  wind  had  driven  every:  fleecy  cloiuL 
This  first  impression  of  Heideiberg  was  too 
striking  to  be  forgotten*    For  a  &w  mQt9 
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delMls  of  the  j^ace  you  must  wait  till  I  rei- 
i^sit  it  in  returning ;  for,  in  this  visits  a 
rumbling^  midnight  etltrance  at  the  Neckar 
portal,  and  the  harmonious  echoes  of  the 
Postillion's  bugle  as  we  jolted  through 
the  naked  streets,  are  all  that  I  remember 
of  this  seat  of  seience-^from  whence,  afiier 
drinking  coffee  at  the  post-house,  we  started 
$gain  for  Carlsruhe  in  two  hours* 

Morning  shone  upon  our  route  to  an* 
nounce  to  us  that  its  striking  beauties  had 
ceased  at  Heidelberg*  It  now  ran  parallel 
with  the  Rhine,  .t  d,;  distimce  of  fo»r  or  fire 
leagues^  through  flat,  uninteresting,  open 
fields,  chiefly  of  tobacco  plants  and  garden 
produce.  A  range  of  regular  dwarfii^ 
mountains  still  accompanied  us,  bounding 
the  valley  on  die  left;.  We  passed  Wisloch, 
a  smdl  dull  town,  and  arrived  at  Brudbsal, 
the  capital  of  the  old  Bishopric  of  Brachsal^ 
Ibrm^ly  united  with  that  of  Spires,  and 
now  swallowed  up  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Bidden.  The  palace  of  the  ce^a^?^  Prince 
Bbhop  is  a  spacious  and  striking  edifice^ 
#hose  dismsd  courts  and  corridors  and 
slackly- streaming  fountains  bespeak  de- 
belted  splendour.     The   old   Margravine 
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Dowager  of  Baden,  passes  a  few  supuQef 
months  hef e ;  jand  the  gay  ladies  of  h& 
court  complain  bitterly  of  its  magnificent 
dreariness. 

We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  hand, 
some  capital  of  Baden.  A  ^and  manoeuvre 
of  the  Grand  Duke's  troops,  tb  the  numbei^ 
of  3  or  4000  .men !  about  to  take  place, 
produced  a  scarcity  of  beds  iand  a  grand 
commotion  in  the  Residence.  Having  found 
accommodation,  however,  with  the  worthy 
host  of  "  the  Court  of  Zahring,"  we  weot 
to  the  Opera^  found  some  acquaintanoes^ 
heard  Madame  Weixelbauin^  the  admirod 
Siren  of  the,  Court  and  the  tovtrn,  and  de^ 
termined  to  spend  a  few  days,  at  least,  in 
the  gay  metropolis  of  Baden. 

Carlsruhe  is  a  white,  regular,  elegant 
little  town.  The  approaches  through  stately 
poplar  avenues — the  wide  High-street, 
above  a  mile  long — the  massy  mpdem  gates 
— the  Barracks — the  Arsenals  with  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  12  and  24-pounders,  give 
it  an  air  of  cheerful  importance.  Its  con- 
struction  has  more  singularity  than  taste, 
'  according  to  enlightened  modern  notions; 
though  when  founded^  by  an  old  Mxff^^\^ 
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a  century  ago,  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  master- 
piece of  the  stately  formality  of  the  age. 
It  is  built  in  the  exact  shape  of  a  fan,  at  the 
edge  of  a  fine  forest,  coming  up  to  the 
castle  gardens.  The  main  streets  of  the 
town  branch  out  like  the  rays  of  a  circle, 
the  palace  forming  the  nucleus,  and  clos- 
ing the  vista  of  each  long  street.  The 
market-place,  a  large  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  adorned  by  the  Corinthian 
portico  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  is  the 
handsome  Place  of  the  town ;  though  an 
ugly  pyramid  of  boards  in  the  centre  breaks 
in  on  its  air  of  elegance,  and,  as  the  old 
Margravine  lamented  to  me  very  feelingly, 
doe3  no  honour  to  her  respectable  ancestor, 
the  founder  of  the  town,  and  of  the  Grand 
Baden  Order  of  Fidelity,  whose  ashes 
repose  beneath  it.  This  Prince,  the  Mar« 
grave  Charles,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  intended  the  towni 
originally,  as  a  retired  hunting-seat,  for  his 
court  at  Durlach,  and  christened  it  Carlsruhe, 
or  Charles's  Rest.  His  subjects,  however^ 
chose  to  follow  their  Prince,  and  gradually 
deserted  Durlach  for  the  new  residence,  ap- 
parently half  against  the  will  of.  the  old 
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Margrave^  who  lamented  the  interruptiotf 
of  his  eremitical  plans^  in  a  curious  inscrip* 
tion  on  the  old  castle  i 

^*  Syiva  domidlium  ferarum  fuitj  Anna 
1715,  CosmopoUta  pro  requie  inveniendei 
stationem  meam  hie  elegi  ut  mundo  fastidUs^ 
qv^  abstraherer.  0  Vanitas!  nvlh/ni  invent — r 
UM  Homo  J  ibiMundus —  Contra  meam  volunr 
totem  populus  affltbxit  dvitatemque  eriBxit — : 
Vide  Viator— -jHiomo  proponit — Deus  disr 
ponit  — Non  voluntas  sed  graJtia  ter  optimi 
Requiem  animi  dat  quam  sperat  Cabolus* 
Anno  1728." 

The  present  Castle,  built  by  the  late 
Grand  Duke^ ,  is  a  handsome  white  edifice^ 
owing  its  imposing  appearance  more  to  the 
immense  open  area  before  it,  tli^n  to  its 
own  dignity  .  The  wings  of  the  Cartle, 
which  branch  out  like  rays  from  the  ends 
of  the  centre  Corps  de  Logia,  are  con- 
tinued by  loQg  diverging  ranges  of  build- 
ing, occupied  by  the  Court  Library,  the 
Court  ^Theatre,  the  Court  apothecary's 
shop,  and  other  appurtenances  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  establishment  The  space 
between  these  two  wide  slmits  is  left  a 
noble  open  area,  intersected  with  a  few 
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nlws  of  dwarf  shrubs,  not  large  enough  to 
spoil  the  grand  air  which  this  unbroken 
space  gives  to  the  Palace.  The  two  rows  of 
building  are  finally  connected  together  and 
the  area  inclosed  b  j  a  semicircular  range  of 
regolat  buildings^  with  a  handsome  covered 
arcade.  The  houses  in  this  range  are  the 
most  fashionable  and  cheerful  in  Carlsruhe. 
—  looking  over  the  open  area,  whose  space 
diminishes  the  passing  equipages  into  ap« 
parent  insignificance. 

The  interior  of  the  Castle  presents 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  or**^ 
dinary  splendour  of  sattin  papers,  po- 
lished oak  floors,  audience  rooms,  clocks, 
canopies,  &c.  &c.  The  old  Margraves  of 
Baden,  and  the  Princes  of  Pforzheim  and 
Zahrihg,  whose  titles  have  devolved  on  the 
Grand  Duke,  hang  on  the  walls,  and  gave 
rise  now  and  then  to  a  genealogical  ex- 
plansPtion  from  our  sagacious  liveried  guide* 
The  dining  saloon,  a  handsome  room, 
opens  into  the  interior  of  the  octagon 
tower,  called  the  Blefftkurm^  (Lead  Towar,) 
in  the  centre  of  the  Castle.  The  view  from 
tbe  outside  is  extensive  agnd  beautiful*. 
At  the  back  of  the  Castle  it  commands  th^ 
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rich  expanse  of  beech  and  oak  ibfest, 
which,  by  way  of  repetition  of  the  quaint 
ground  plot  of  the  town,  is  intersected  bj 
thirty-two  straight  alleys,  all  converging 
to  a  point  at  the  Castle,  some  of  them  ex-* 
tending  through  several  leagues  of  forest ; 
the  blue  broken  tops  of  the  Vosges  Mounr 
tains  in  France  bound  the  prospect.  On 
the  other  side,  the  town,  with  its  mathema- 
tical  formality  of  straight  lines,  presents  a 
picture  of  exact  analogy  to  the*  forest  view 
at  the  back — except  that  the  forest  here  is 
such  a  one  as  the  rural  Methodist  parson 
said  he  preferred  on  transferring  his  tub 
from  a  village  to  a  city  —  a  forest  of  chim*^ 
neys  instead  of  trees.  Round  the  back  of 
the  Castle  stretch  the  spacious  and  um- 
brageous shrubberies  and  gardens,  laid  out 
in  a  corresponding  style  of  straight  alleys, 
circles,  and  squares ;  the  walks  ornament- 
ed by  rows  of  orange  trees,  some  of  them 
of  great  size  and  value. 

The*  new  Lutheran  Church  just  com- 
pleted, on  the  scite  of  one  which  an  increase 
of  population  rather  than  of  piety  had  ren>» 
dered  too  contracted,  is  a  much  boasted 
ornament  of  the  Capital.     It  is  the  work  of 
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Weinbrenner,  an  architect  of  Carlsrahe,  of 

great  reputation,    who    has    traveUed    in 

Italy,  studied  at  Dresden,  and  ornamented 

several  of  the  principal  towns  in  Germany. 

The  large  Corinthian  portico  is  the  most 

striking  part  of  the  edifice :  but  the  co^ 

lumns  are  thick  and  gouty;  and  though 

too  high  for  the  pediment,  which  is  awk* 

wardly  perched   in   the  air,    are  without 

lightness  or  grace.     The  capitals,  cornices, 

and  other  ornaments,    appear  elaboratdiy 

finished:  but  without  richness  of  effect,  or 

freedom  of  execution.     The  steeple  is  a 

little  square  piece  of  mesquinnene^  such  as 

you  sometimes    see   on   a    trim    looking 

chapel  of  ease  near  town.     The  interior  is 

fax  from  redeeming  these  defects,   by  its 

gigantic  stained  columns  with  gaudy  gilt 

capitals,    its    square   unrelieved  length  of 

walls,  and  the  finical  recherches  ornaments 

superinduced  upon  a  grand  outline. 

The  picturesque  "  English  Garden"  of 
the  Margravine  is  one  of  the  most  agree^ 
able  of  the  many  agreeable  promenades 
round  the  town.  A  small  but  handsome 
pleasure  house  stands  in  the  shrubberies, 
in  which  the  old  lady  had  planned  a  fete 
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dhampitre,  which  the  weather  obliged  hef 
to  adjourn  to  the  palace.  In  one  comer 
of  the  garden  is  a  smaU  modem  Gothic 
building,  containing  a  simple  monument 
to  the  Margraye  her  husband,  who  was 
killed  before  atteinmg  the  throne  by  a 
fall  from  a  carriage  during  a  visit  to  his 
daughter  the  Queen  <^  Sweden.  The 
upper  story  contains  two  little  apartments, 
hung  chiefly  with  English  prints,  whidi 
formed  the  favourite  abode  for  many  weeks 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  hei^  of 
Waterloo.  Grief  for  the  loss  of  his  charm- 
ing wife,  a  daughter  of  the  old  Margrave, 
drove  him  to  seek  distraction  and  comfort 
with  her  family  at  Carlsruhe.  He  formed 
a  solitary  study  of  these  little  apartments, 
situated  in  a  sequestered  shrubbery,  and 
passed  several  weeks  here  almost  without 
society. 

The  Court  librarv  at  Garlsrohe,  whidi 
has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  that 
at  Rastadt,  on  the  union  of  the  Margraviate 
of  Baden-'Baden  with  Baden-Durlach,  and 
since  by  the  spoils  of  numerous  cloisters 
and  mediatized  Princes,  occupies  one  of  the 
side  buildings  of  the  Castle,  and  contains 
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about  70,000  volumes.  Amoug  these  are 
many  curioua  books  of  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury,  some  costly  antiquarian  works,  and 
^ome  good  editions  of  the  classics.  Among 
the  MSS.9  which  are  rather  numerous,  are 
two  curious  Hebrew  Bibles,  the  property 
of  tibe  great  Hebrew  scholar  and  sturdy 
ohi.mpion  of  literature  in  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury,  Reuchlin.  The  largest  of  these  he 
received  as  a  present  fcom  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick HI.  Reuchlin  was  born  at  Pforzheim, 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  educated  at 
Baden,  and  class-fellow  of  one  of  the  old 
Margraves.  At  his  death  he  left  his  books 
and  MSS.  to  an  institution  in  his  native 
town,  from  whence  they  were  brought  to  the 
library  at  Carlsruhe — the  little  German 
Capital  invariably  absorbing  all  that  is  va^ 
luable  in  the  provinces. 

The  picture  gallery  of  Carlsruhe,  of 
course,  an  invariable  accessory  of  splendour 
to  the  Residence,  contains,  among  many 
ini^nificant  pieces,  some  of  merit,  by  Van 
£iek,  the  first  German  oil  painter.  Rem** 
braiidt,  Craier,  Holbein,  C^intin  Matsis, 
Vandyke,  and  a  vwiety  of  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish painters ;  and  a  splendid  portrait  of  the 
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minister  Colbert,  by  Champaigne,  which 
the  Grand  Duke  bought  of  Napoleon  for 
6000  florins.  His  Royal  Highness  adds 
pretty  liberally  to  his  collection,  though 
his  treasury  at  this  moment  is  by  no  means 
overflowing. 

The  ordinary  plan  of  education  of  Ger- 
man boys,  from  the  higher  down  to  all  but 
the  lowest  classes,  is  at  the  Public  Gym- 
nasium, a  free  school,  to  be  found  in  every 
considerable  town.  They  a  good  deal  re- 
semble the  grammar-schools  in  our  large 
towns,  except  that  the  ranks  of  the  boys 
are  even  more  mixed  —  and  the  system  of 
education  and  discipline  by  no  means  com- 
parable. The  sons  of  many  of  the  noblesse 
frequent  these  places  of  instruction;  the 
more  opulent,  or  judicious,  have  private 
tutors  in  their  own  houses.  Latin  and 
Greek,  of  course,  form  a  principal  part  of 
their  instruction  —  but  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
defectiveness  of  the  system,  that  in  spite  of 
drilling  at  the  Gymnasium,  and  a  residence, 
at  least  of  two  years,  at  the  University,  you 
seldom  find  a  man,  in  the  higher  ranks, 
who  possesses  more  than  the  merest  smatter- 
ing of  classical  attainments.  The  Frofessors, 
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aiid  some  of  the  Pastors,  are  almost  the 
only  tolerable  scholars.  The  higher  classes 
of  the  Gymnasium  are  instructed,  besides 
the  dead  languages,  in  philosophy,  theology, 
&c.  The  boys  are  placed,  on  their  en- 
trance, in  the  class  for  which  they  appear 
fit,  on  a  preliminary  examination.  The 
noblesse  rarely  send  their  sons  to  any  biit 
the  higher  classes,  into  which  a  little  favour 
often  admits  young  Barons,  who  are 
more  fitted  for  the  lowest.'  The  boys  gene- 
rally  learn  gymnastic  exercises,  and  ar^e 
often  taught  to  sing  patriotic  songs  at  their 
games. 

You  might  suppose  that  petty  despotic 
governments  would  little  relish  these  spices 
of  patriotism  in  instructions  administered 
under  their  immediate  patronage ;  —  that 
they  are  not  lost  upon  the  young  minds, 
you  will  perceive  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  the  system  of  the  university.  Do 
not,  however,  set  this  licence  down  to  any 
extraordinary  liberality.  Supine  indiffer- 
ence, and  an  utter  blindness  to  the  oper- 
ation of  causes,  not  quite  immediate,  are 
the  prevalent  characteristics  of  the  little 
governments*     With  sonde  few  exceptions. 
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most  of  the  Prinoes  would  little  hesitate  to 
prescribe  alterations  in  the  system^  if  it  ever 
entered  their  heads,  or  those  of  the  mulfi*- 
tudinous  counsellors  around  them,  that 
such  seeming  trifles  as  the  games  and  songs 
of  the  public  schools,  might  be  pregnant 
with  more  important  results  to  theit 
thrones,  than  a  marriage  with  a  great 
power,  or  a  visit  to  a  little  one.  The  mor^ 
shrewd  well-wishers  to  despotism  see  clearljl 
that  the  rising  generation  are  educating 
at  the  Gymnasium  .and  the  University  with 
ideas  of  independence,  ilLsuited  to  the 
capitals  of  the  little  monarchies.  But  the 
Princes'  easy  apathy^  in  this  and  other  in<- 
stances,  lets  things  take  their  course  and 
unintentionally  favours  the  progress  of  libe* 
ral  ideas,  which  must  in  the  end?  ^th^r 
bend  or  break  the  gov^nments  with  which, 
in  their  present  state,  they  can  never  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  self-adopted  costume  of  the  little 
urchins  of  the  Gymnasium,  is  another 
badge  of  their  patriotism.  The  long 
flowmg  hair,  brown  frock  coats  with 
short  skirts,  open  necks  and  little  caps* 
whidi  give  ihevA. .  the  look  .of  the  little 
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quamt  ragamuffins  whom  one  sees  inuan 
old  wood  cut  of  the  days  of  Albert  Durw^ 
are  a  dose  aping  of  the  dress  of  the 
imiversities ;  where  this  costume  is  intend*? 
ed  for  a  revival  of  the  old  GetnMui 
fiishions,  which  it  is  thought  must  be  ne? 
cessarily  instrumental  in  reviving  the  good 
old  German  spirit.  But  the  worthy  papas 
and  mammas  would  surely  do  well  to 
put  a  veto  upon,  such  ebullitions  of  pub- 
lic spirit;  for  they  sadly  disfigure  their 
little  patriotic  darlings  of  eight  or  nine^ 
and,  after  all,  I  fear,  are  much  more  likely 
to  make  Tom  Truants  of  them  than  either 
Brutuses  or  Hampdens* 

Besides  the  usual  Gymnasium,  Carlsruhe 
contains  a  variety  of  useful  public  Estab- 
lishments; such  as  a  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  a  public  Drawing  School^ 
where  boys  and  girls  receive  lessons  gratis 
in  drawing,  geometry,  &c.,  &c.,  a  Military 
Cadet's  School,  an  Engineer's  School,  and 
a  Forest  and  Hunting  School,  for  young 
men  intended  for  the  forest  aild  hunting 
d^artment.  The  instructions,  however,  of 
this  last  school  are  necessarily  confined  to 
the  theoretical  knowledge  necessary ;  forest 
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botany,  mineralogy,  mathematics,  &c.; 
and  the  young  nobles  who  follow  this 
wild  profession  generally  acquire  under 
some  superintendant  of  forests  who  takes 
pupils,  the  whole  science  of  cultivating  and 
managing  woods,  and  hunting  wild  boars 
and  stags,  after  the  several  modes  used  and 
approved  of. 
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During  my  stay  at  Carlsruhe,  the  Court 
of  the  Grand  Duke  was  shut  up  on  account 
of  the  approaching    confinement  of  the 
Grand  Duchess,   to  which  the  Sovereign 
and  his  people  were  looking  forward  with 
anxiety:   but   their   hopes  of  an   heir  to 
the   throne   have   been   disappointed,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  third  little  Princess.     The 
respectable  Dowager  Margravine,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Grand  Duke,  holds  her  plea- 
sant little  Court  in  a  handsome  house  in 
the  town,  yclept  the  Palace,  and  announced 
by  a  couple  of  sentinels  at  the  door.     Her 
Royal  Highness  is  the  sister  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  the  old  Landgravine  of 
Hesse  Homberg,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Weimar.    Without  the  intellect  or  acquire- 
ments:4>f  her  last  illustrious  sister,  she  has 
much  of  her  simple  excellence  of  character. 
I  was  presented  to  the  good  old  lady  at 
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a  soirSe  at  the  palace^  whicb^  with  a  slight 
addition  of  stars  and  uniforms^  resembles 
those  at  private  houses  to  which  the  soft 
charms  of  the  belles,  cards,  lemonade, 
punch,  and  Jettx  de  societe^  give  the  chief 
agremens.  The  (Court  was  in  mourning 
for  a  Prince  of  Anhalt,  or  some  other  il- 
lustrious cousin  of  the  never  finishing  &* 
mily.  The  Grand  Master,  a  veteran  fu]U 
ministrator  of  the  drawing  room,  ereot  in 
the  pride  of  pedigree,  performed  his  office 
with  due  pomp  and  gravity.  The  Mar* 
gravine,  who  has  given  birth  to  some  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  estimable  Tna^ 
cesses  of  Europe,  is  now  above  seyenty 
years  of  age — the  ruin  of  a  migesti^p  won 
man.  Her  noble  figure  is  little  bowed 
by  age,  and  her  faded  features  havQ  still 
traces  of  the  beauty  of  her  davghtenu. 
The  Ex-Queen  of  Sweden  strongly  reaem^ 
bles  her  in  features  and  manner,  and  will^ 
with  years>  settle  into  a  similar  model  of 
matronly  dignity  and  plain  simplicity  of 
character. 

The  evening  drdes  at  the  palace  are 
pleasant,  and  tolerably  uQceremonioiuk 
During  tea,  the  Margravine  cpnv^nsea  af-. 
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fkbly  round  the  circle  with  much  friend- 
liness; after  which,  she  sits  down  to  her 
pafHe  qiuirree  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed persons  present ;  knd  the  branches  and 
scions  of  Sovereignty  are  so  multitu- 
dinous in  Germany,  and  the  numerous 
courts  present  so  many  convenient 
^'  houses  of  calV'  for  Princes,  that  the  old 
lady's  party  of  Boston  rarely  wants  the 
eclat  of  a  crowned  head  or  two.  In  the 
absence  of  others  a  medioHzed  Prince  is 
generally  to  be  pressed  into  the  service. 
The  rest  of  the  party  follow  their  own 
views  of  ^musement,  as  they  either  lead 
them  to  win  or  lose  a  few  kreutzers  at  Bos- 
ton, Whist,  or  Zwingen  —  to  post  their 
sworded  figures  against  the  saloon  doors 
in  unoccupied  awkwardness,  or  to  trust  for 
amusement  to  a  rouiid  table  of  convers- 
ation, judiciously  provided,  in  case  of  need, 
with  ladies'  light  works,  puzzles,  and  other 
resources  against  flagging  vivacity.  A  fair 
Russian  Dame  ^Honneur  to  the  Prin- 
cess Amelia  of  Baden,  whose  gaiety  and 
navoeli  shone  by  the  contrast  with  the 
tranquil  German  bdQes,  generally  gave 
life  to  this  placid  coterie.     Madefmoiselle 
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—  is  a  singular  instance  of  fascinating 

manners  unconnected  with  beauty.  ;  Her 
unpretending  vivacity  and  mildness  gave 
her  the  privilege  of  doing  and  saying 
every  thing.  She  was  the  life  of  every 
party ;  the  arranger  of  every  pleasure ;  and 
the  object  of  more  sentiments  than  half 
the  professed  beauties  of  the  residence. 
Her  education  under  the  care  of  the  Em- 
press of  Russia,  in  a  convent  of  noble  ladies, 
had  given  her  a  fund  of  accomplishments,, 
and,  amongst  others,  the  very  rare  one  of 
speaking  English  like  an  Englishwoman. 
Our  language,  she  assured  me,  is  much 
cultivated  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  she  had 
had  practice  in  speaking  it.  The  Russians, 
and  all  the  Sclavonians,  are  remarkable  for 
their  dexterity  as  linguists,  which  my  feir 
acquaintance  thought  in  part  owing  to  the 
barbarous  sounds  with  which  their  organs 
are  drilled  in  their  own  tongues,  which  ren- 
der all  others  comparatively  easy.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  would  probably  trace  it  to  or- 
ganization, and  perhaps  the  following  in^- 
irtance  of  Russian  polish  he  would  also  as- 
cribe to  some  important  bump. 
'   On  making  our  obeisances  to  the  old 
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Princes^,  on  her  retiring  with  the  ladies  of 
Ihe  Court,  an  officer  of  rank  always  esr 
pressed  his  reverence  by  a  retreating  scrape 
with  the  foot,  a  squat  of  the.  head^  and  a 
violent  elevation  of  the  shoulders,  I  attri- 
buted it  at  first  to  awkwardness :  but  how 
was  I  niistaken !  it  wai;.  a  fashionable  bow 
it  la  RtLsse ;  a  mode  of  which  I  afterwanis 
saw  several  examples  in  Germany,  and 
which  a  wicked  friend  suggested  must  be 
bonowed  from  certain  respectable  quadru- 
peds of  the  vast  Empire,  which  in  Eng- 
land we  sometimes  put  under  the  tuition  of 
a  dancing  master,  but  whom  we  never 
choose  for  our  tutors  in  the  graces. 

The  dinner  parties  at  the  Court  of  the 
Margravine  have  the  hospitable  splendour 
without  the  unpleasant  ceremony  of  a  Ger^ 
man  Court  An  easy  round  table  is  ge-^ 
9erally  filled  with  ten  or  a  dozen  guests^ 
who  arrive  from  the  drawing  room  in  the 
usual  stately  file,  and  five  or  six  of  whom 
9xe  company  invited,  and  the  remainder 
persons  of  the  Court.  The  party  is  thus 
small  enough  for  a  general  conversatioja,. 
carried  pu  with  about  as  much  vivadty  aa 
qonversatioii  ordinarily  assumes  at  a  German^ 
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meal)  and  as  is  consistent  with  the  oon* 
-sciousness — as  little  unpleasantly  felt   as 
possible,  but  an  inevitable  g^e  to  a  certain 
extent  —  of  a  Princess  being  of  the  party. 

At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  of  dinner, 
the  butler  of  the  Margravine  would  some- 
times introduce  for  her  amusement  a  fa- 
vourite paroquet,  who  would  perch  upon 
'Her  Royal  Highness's  shoulder,  and  eat 
out  of  her  hand,  or  pay  his  respects  to  the 
company  in  various  quaint  ways,  till,  after 
iiaving  gone  through  all  his  feats,  the  royal 
pet  always  made  his  exit  in  a  rage,  which 
brightened  his  eyes,  and  ruffled  his  plumes, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  admiring  Court. 
The  parrdquet  was  more  than  commonly 
amusing  one  day,  out  of  consideration  for 
"His  Serene  Highness  a  little  fat  Prince  of 
Waldeck,  a  Sovereign  of  fourteen,  travelling 
between  a  couple  of  governors,  and  who 
laughed  himself  nearly  into  convulsions  at 
the  performances  of  the  comic  biped. 
There  was  something  highly  droll  in  this 
little  Dutch  built  minor  faisaiU  la  couvy  in 
his  quaint  coat,  silk  small  cloaths,  and 
buckles,  to  the  venerable  old  Princess,  who 
joked  and  amused  him  with  the  most  o&n^ 
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desceadinff  sood-^humour ;  while  the  two 
tato»  sbx^  lerviBg  the  ^comismg  «»ap<» 

yereignty  entrusted  to  their  charge. 

The  French  is  the  general  language  of 
the  Court  and  the  higher  circles  at  Garls- 
ruhe5  as  at  all  the  Grerman  Courts*  In  the 
South,  proximity  to  France,  and  the  dose 
alliance  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  widi 
their  liberal  Protector,  have,  however, 
made  it  more  general  than  in  the  North, 
where,  particularly  in  the  gre&t  mercantile 
towns,  many  persons  refuse  to  speak  it,  even 
with  foreigners.  The  Prussians,  in  pa;rti* 
cular,  set  their  faces  against  it;  and  the 
Prussian  soldiers,  whose  haughty  airs  since 
the  successes  of  the  last  campaign  make 
them  generally  disliked,  think,  the  language 
a  sufficient  pretext  for  insulting  its  speaker. 
German  is  still,  however,  far  from  ex- 
cluded at  Court  —  it  often  slides  into  con-* 
versation  by  accident.  The  Prince  or  Prin^ 
cess  address  their  fnendly  speeches  and 
enquiries  to  their  compatriots  in  their  owjti 
tongue.  It  is  still  the  language  of  inti^ 
macy  and  friendship;  but  French  is  the 
current  cdin  of  the  cirde^  a  part  of  the 
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Cotirt  costume,'  not  less  indispensable  thati 
the  sword  and  buckles,  and  which,  like 
them,  is  laid  aside  the  moment  the  enters 
tainment  is  over.  The  necessity  for  pos- 
sessing  this  accomplishment  as  a  qualiica. 
tibn  for  "  la  bonne  societe'^  is  carried  to  such 
a  ridiculous  pitch,  that  in  a  town  where 
there  was  no  court,  I  have  heard  a  Ger- 
man of  the  upper  rank,  speaking  in  praise 
of  some  persons  below  him,  whose  talents, 
he  said,  would  really  be  an  acquisition  to 
the  first  circle,  (who  were  all  Germans^) 
lament  the  fatal  objection  —  **  but  theuytfou 
see,  thei/  dorCt  speak  French^  J  Leave  a 
circle  of  German  noblesse  to  themselves, 
and  they  will  naturally  fall  into  the  use 
of  their  own  tongue,  just  as  they  speak 
it  at  home  to  their  wives  and  daughters : 
but  whisper  to  them  that  one  of  the  party 
does  not  speak  French,  their  dignity .  will 
take  the  alarm,  and  they  will  think  it 
necessary  to  parade  the  high  breeding  of 
the  acquired  language.  If  this  badge  of 
the  Court  should  become  common  among 
the  bourgeomej  it  may  go  out  among  the 
nd3les.  But  the  patriotic  spirit  spreading 
rapidly  among  the  middling  classes  shows 
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itself  by  a  violent  hostility*  to  every  ihw^ 
fbreign5  and  in  particular  to  the  French 
language,  both  as  one  of  the  insignia  of 
aristocracy,  and  as  a  memento  of  their  old 
oppressors. 

The  courtiers  at  Carlsruhe  are  not  quite 
so.  rigid  as  their  neighbours,  in  obtruding 
their  nicety  on  the  point  of  birth,  seeing  that 
the  despised  bourgeoisie  have  a  very  high 
representative  among  them.  The  Grand 
Duchess  of  Baden,  you  know,  was  a  Der 
moiselle  Tascher,  the  niece  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,v  whom  the  Grand  Duke,  when 
Hereditary  Prince,  was  obliged  by  Napo- 
leon to  espouse.  The  Grand  Duchess 
owes  her  present  secure  seat  on  the  throne 
of. Baden,  at  one  time  somewhat  in  jeo<!- 
pardy,  chiefly  to  her  prudence  and  amiable 
conduct,  which  have  endeared  her  to 
the  Grand  Duke  and  his  family.  Buo- 
naparte, according  to  custom,  little  con- 
spited  the  young  Prince's  inclinations ;  and 
the  marriage  with  a  stranger  and  a  French- 
woman without  birth,  was  so  disagreeable 
to  him,  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards  he 
reisided  at  Carlsruhe,  while  the  Grand  Du- 
chess lived  at  Maqheim.    The  Grand  Duke, 
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however,  about  four  years  ago^  accdmpany- 
ing  his*  father — a  worthy  man,  who  tteatei^ 
the  French  PrincesB  with  great  kindness  — 
*o  see  her,  was  so  struck  with  the  graces  of 
her  person  and  manners  that  he  has  never 
quitted  her  since.  He  is  now  become 
Strongly  attached  to  her,  and  they  live 
together  on  happy  terms. 

Her  Royal  Highness  is  a  handsome, 
graceful  woman,  described  to  me  as  full  of 
the  talent  and  aim(Mlite  of  a  Frenchwoman. 
Every  one  speaks  in  her  praise,  as  en^ 
gaging  and  amiable ;  the  more  refined 
belles  I  could  see  with  sincerity :  but  the 
tr^ie-bred,  slow,  soft,  German  fair,  as  I  have 
frequently  observed,  neither  understand  nor 
enjoy  the  brisk  charms  of  a  French  rival. 
There  is  something  about  this  sparkling, 
smiling,  actively  graceful  person,  which 
they  hardly  know  liow  to  make  out,  but 
which  they  cannot  choose  but  admire. 
Her  presence  gives  them  an  evident  un^ 
easiness,  which,  if  not  precisely  that  of 
Conscious  inferiority,  is  the  sensation  which 
islowness  and  gravity  often  experience  in 
the  presence  of  wit  and  alacrity.  The 
French  Ambassador's  wife  oi^  daughter  is 
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ftequently  the  ixiost  interesting  lady  of 
the  Court  Coterie.  —  When  she  wins  her 
way,  with  a  graceful  glide  into  the  circle^ 
every  thing  from  the  air  of  her  turban 
to  the  point  of  her  foot,  announces  a 
cceature  of  another  order,  from  the  erect 
well-meaning  figures  around,  all  looking 
conscious  of  their  feathers  and  sattins. 
The  German  women  are  often  handsomer 
and  finer  women  -but  they  want  her  air 
of  refinement,  her  easy  grace  and  self-*pos* 
session.  —  Their  dignity,  in  comparison, 
is  burly,  and  their  elegance  prim  and  elabo- 
rate. The  French  lady  has  the  air  of  con<» 
soiousness  of  these  aavantages,which  she  an. 
nounces,  simply,  by  not  obtruding  them* 
She  enjoys  her  quiet  triumph  in  the  circLe 
of  beaux  she  is  sure  to  attract  round  her--* 
and  when  she  wishes  to  carry  a  point,  or 
tske  the  lead,  it  is  done  with  a  placid  irre- 
sistible grace  which  has  won  success  before 
her  good  sober  fri^ids  have  had  time  to 
consult  dignity,  and  decorum.  This  sort  of 
footing  is  not  that  of  cordiality;  and  a 
scrupulous  exchange  of  titles,  on  both  sides, 
a  smiling  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Frencbwxmian,  and  a  doubly  collected. dig- 
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uity  on  that  of  the  Germany  seem  to  pre^ 
elude  any  nearer  rapprochement.  "  The 
French  ladies  are  so  ligh^9^  said  a  languid 
German  lady  to  me,  innocently  mistaking 
heaviness  for  stability,  and  imagining  her 
own  countrywomen  the  antipodes  of  the 
quality  she  objected  to. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  acquaint^ 
ances  I  have  made  in  Germany,  is  that  of  a 
French  nobleman  and  his  wife,  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  families  in  France } 
but  whose  graceful  manners,  urbanity,  and 
domestic  affections  are  far  higher  claims  to 
erteem.  The  Counter  F-,  now  the  tender 
mother  of  six  children,  has  a  delicacy  of 
figure  and  expression  which  gives  a  grace 
to  all  that  she  says  or  does.  The  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  and  the  maternal  fondness 
which  remain  unspoilt,  after  a  youth  of 
brilliance ;  and  that  innate  vivacity,  which^ 
needing  no  stimulus  from  vanity,  can  dis- 
play itself  in  a  circle  of  friends  round  an 
evening  table,  as  charmingly  as  in  the 
circle  of  a  Court  are  the  rarer  qualities^ 
which  distinguish  her.  The  Count  has  all 
the  gai^y  and  the  polished  ease  of  his 
countrymen,  wjth  a  frank    sincerity    and 
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siteriing  worth,  which  it  is  often  the  fashion 
ill  England  not  to  allow  to  Frenchmen. 
But  English  people  are  much  too  apt  to 
criticise  character  m  Anglais,  rather  than 
en  cosmopolite  —  and  because  gaiety   and* 
grace  are^  with  us,  artificial  elements  not* 
to  be  attained  but  at  some  expence  of  ha-*' 
ture  and  sincerity,  we  are  too  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  all  that  is  not  serious  must  be 
insincere,  all  that  is  not  grave  must  be 
hollow  and  light.     My  friends,  the  Count 

and  Countess  -^ ,   ste  not  the  only 

foreigners  I  know  who-  delightfUUy  recdn- 
ci)e  in  their  characters  the  solid  with  the 
showy,  all  that  is  prepossessing  and  charm- 
ing  in  the  drawing-room,  with  all  that  is* 
virtuous  and  affectionate  in  private  life. 
An  instance  of  their  domestic  propriety  of 
feeling  is  worth  mentioning. 

Private  theatricals,  at  the  Palace,  form 
the  frequent  diversion  of  a  German  Court 
in  the  long  snowy  winters.  In  filling  up 
the  lists  of  the  dramatis  personce,  for  the 
approaching  winter,  the  grace  and  taste 
of  Madame  de  F — ,  were  calculated  on, 
as  in  themselves  a  host.  But  when  the 
courtiers  were  anticipating  the  diversion 
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iVitb  pleasure^  I  was  surprised  to  hear  her 
decline  it  with  some  trivial  excuse  **—  and' 
on  being  repeatedly  pressed^  she  at  last 
Qwned  that  she  had  consulted  her  husbandi 
who  did  not  think  the  ccmstant  rehean^s 
and  dress-makings,  ard  studying  plays  and 
attitudes,  the  most  appropriate  occupations 
for  the  mother  of  a  family.  —  The  whole 
Courts  of  course,  flew  upon  the  husband 
with  reproaches  and  entreaties;  but  the 
supply  Frenchman  and  diplomatist,  in  whdse 
gaiety  you  might,  at  first  sight,  hav€  seen 
nothing  but  levity  and  polished  subservi- 
ence,  was  firm  as  a  rock,  in  defending  his 
homely  notions,  against  the  attacks  of  roy^ 
alty  and  rank ;  and  his  wife,  not  less  lively, 
gave  up,  without  a  regret,  the  amusem^it- 
in  which  she  was  sure  of  shining,  in  compli;. 
ance  with  his  sensible  objections. 

Among  the  Court  visitors  at  Carlsruhe, 
was  the  Hereditary  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  a  jovial  good-tempered  man, 
but  a  perfectly  polished  courtier.  With  his 
rosy  complacent  face,  and  lively  but  digni* 
fied  manners,  he  had  something  of  th^  air 
of  a  heairty  English  naval  officer.  His^ 
Royal  Higtuiess's  wife»  now  dead^  was  a 
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sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Rtt8sia~-a  dig- 
nified alliance  which  once  stood  him  m 
some  stead,  in  a  gay  crowd  at  Paris,  where> 
a  little  German  Prince  is  in  some  danger  of 
being  overlooked,  like  a  king  of  Lillipub 
among  the  Brobdignags.  A  French  diplo-* 
matist  was  about  to  present  his  Royal  High*- 
ness  to  a  Turkish  Prince,. at  that  time  the 
splendid  novelty  of  the  Thuillerles  and  the 
gay  circles — and  wishing  to  procure  him  a* 
dbtfegukhed  receptipn,  he  puzzled  Mmself 
a  few  minutes  to  hit  upon  the  means  of 
offering  him  to  notice  with  some  more  im- 
posing  character  than  that  of  a  simple  Ger- 
man  Prince.  At  last  he  bethought  him  of 
his  Rusdian  spouse's  consequence,  and  in- 
stantly led  his  Royal  Highness  to  the  tur- 
baned  Grandee,  as  the  ^^  petit  jUs  de  V  Iw^ 
peratrice  Catherine*'^  The  Turk  had  too 
good  reason  to  remember  well  the  '^  Impe-^ 
ratriceCix&erme^^  not  to  overwhelm  her 
illustrious  grandson4n.law  with  Oriental 
civilities.  The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
has  long  been  attached  to  the  Princess  of 
Hesse  Hombei^,  the  only  sister  of  the* 
husband  of  our  Princess  Elizabeth  —  but 
there  m  ^^one  fair  daughter  and  no  more,'^ 
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and  the  old  sovereign  of  Homberg  lovitig 
her  more  than  "  passing  well,"  long  de* 
dared  the  impossibility  of  parting  with  her. 
He  has  now,  I  understand,  at  last,  been  in- 
duced to  consent^  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to 
th.  separation  .  but  he  canwot  bri4  hi». 
self  to  remain  at  Homberg  during  the  mar- 
riage,  and  will  return  to  it  only  to  welcome 
his  married  son  and  his  illustrious  English 
daughter-'in-lawi  The  old  Landgrave  is 
somewhat  ^*;2?arre  in  his  character,  and  when 
he  at  last  assented  to  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage, it  was  on  condition  that  it  should 
take  place  the  1st  of  April. 

Another  distinguished  guest,  was  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Weimar, 
who,  like  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
espoused  a  sister  of  His  Majesty  of  Russia. 
^  The  Prince  has  some  traces  of  resemblance 
to  his  illustrious  mother;  without  any  of 
her  personal  dignity  or  her  talents— With 
his  tall  lolling  figure  and  solemn  face,  now 
and  then  relaxing  into  a  stifjT  simper,  he 
scrapes  round  the  circle,  dropping  compla* 
cent  things  with  a  grave  solemnity,  and  car- 
rying his  enormous  hat  and  plume  as  if 
about  to  make  an  offering  of  them  to  the 
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ladies.  His  manner  had  that  sort  of  overpow- 
ering  unhappiness  which  you  sometimes  see 
in  the  subordinate  gentry  of  the  stage,  who 
deliver  three  words  of  message  or  of  graceful 
politeness  from  the  same  declamatory  tri-* 
bune  which  they  mount  in  a  funeral  oration. 
The  separate  court  of  the  Margravine 
Frederic,  the  widow  of  the  Margrave  Frede- 
ric, an  unde  of  the  Grand  Duke,  occasion- 
ally offers  the  attractions  of  dinners  and 
evening  circles.  The  residence  of  a  Ger- 
mill  Prince  generally  presents  one  or  two 
of  these  subsidiary  courts,— ^sort  of  satellites 
to  that  of  the  S6verfeign-^and  the  neglect  of 
a  presentation  to  which  is  a  breach  of  all 
courtiier-like  etiquette.  Her  Highhess  is  a 
pleasant  s^sible  woman,  with  whom  and  her 

•  •  •  • 

Grand  Master,  we  had  the  honour  of  fo^rm-r 
ing  a  quartetto,  for  hftlf  an  hour,  on  6ur  pre- 
sentation ;  occupied  by  lucubrations  on  the 
Weiather^  our  jottrney ,  the  suspension  of  Ih6 
habeas  cor]^us,  and  the  unlucky  renQovdre  of 
the  dog  and  my  Lord  Qsiistlcfteagh's  hand, 
&c. ;  after  which  we  were  pleasantly- relieved 
ifrdm  reminding  her  Highness  that  we  had 
had  enough  of  her  company,  by  her  signify- 
ing as  much  to  us,  in  a  graced  retiring  bow 

and  a  hope  of  seeing  us  again. 

*o 
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The  new  regime  of  Germany  has  ranked 
the  Grand  Duke  of  BadeQ»  the  seyeoth 
membisr  of  the  Serene  ConfederatjiOiii  cpm^ 
ing  immediately  aftar  the  King  of  Wiirtemr 
l^etgf  and  before  the  solitary  Electa  of 
Hesse  Cassel ;  now  as  much  au  Elecjtorj  is 
realityi  as  aa  inhabitant  of  Birminghftm;^ 
Manchester.  In  the  lattesr  days  of  th^  Em^ 
pire,  the  Elector  rank^  above  the  tfaien 
humble  Dukes  of  Wirtemberg  i  but  tb^ 
gpYQreigns  of  Wirt^mberg  and  Badeot  h^ye 
availed  themselves,  morei  .adroidy,  of  the 
tVl^of  politics,  cmd  by  enlistingi  zealously^ 
Ijnd^  jtbe  banners  gf  Napoleon,^  have  sUd^ 
9  ipaajrcb'  upon  his  Electoral  Highness  iiji 
ppw(^  aod  preced^ce.  The  Allies,  some  will 
sayi  should  not  have  permit(;ed  a  staunch  aid 
legjitiiQdt^ tp  bepuslxied iroQi: his  stool  by  i 
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Grmd  IhskB  and  a  King  of  yesterday,  whose 
dignities  are  rather  equivocally  aeqiured 
from  a  rather  equivocal  source  —  But  the 
i«taitesmen  of  Vienna  thought  otherwise  — 
and  you  can  easily  conceive  that  compact 
military  sovereignties  were  in  a  condition 
to  negocis^  more  efficaciously  than  an  emi-< 
gr»nt  Prince  just  returned  from  exile.  The 
near  relationship  of  Badep  with  Russia,  and 
Wirtemberg  with  Great  Britain,  may  also 
have  given  some  Weight  to  the  notes  of  their 
dipiomatiisits ;  while  the  old  Elector'^s  close 
aiUance  with  Prussia  (by  his  own  marriage, 
that  of  his  son^  and  other  intermarriages  for 
the  last  oentury)  gave  him  little  more  than 
the  support  of  a  reed  broken  by  the  same 
9torm  whic^  hisidi  for  a  time,  swept  himself 
from  the  map  of  Germany.  -  •  /. 

The  pc^lation  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden — henceforward  a  considerable  power 
^•^is  about  1,200,000,  nearly  three  times  the 
amount  before  the  profitable  Confederationi 
q£  the  Rhine.  The  revenue  before  that 
event  was  nearly  300,000/.  per  aimum ;  it 
Rnow,  I  believe,  increased  in  about  thtf 
same  proportion  as  the  territory^  Besides 
Ms  oonoedian  as  n^hew  by  maitiage  to 
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NapoleoD)  the  Grand  Duke  was — whelber 
willingly  or  not,  far  be  it  from  me  to  de^ 
cide — ^a  useful  member  of  the  Rhenish  Gem- 
federation.  His  state  was  drained,  and  his 
people  squeezed  dry,  to  support  his  contin- 
gent of  troops,  at  one  time  amounting  to  no 
less  than  20,000  men.  In  his  zeal,  or  in 
his  hard  task-work,  (whichever  it  is  to  be 
be  called,)  the  G^and  Duke  brought  into 
the  field  as  many  troops  as  his  much  more 
competent  neighbour  of  Wirtemberg.  His 
Royal  Highness  was  little  with  them  him- 
self. .  Campaigning  little  suits  his  weak 
indolent  character ;  but  they  were  well 
equipped  by  his  people's  >  gold,  and  ably 
commanded  by  the.young  Counts  of  Hpch- 
berg,  under  whom  they  gained  considecu 
able  distinction.  . 

\  His  peace  establishment  amounts  ^  to 
about  8000  men;,  four  times  as. many  as 
his  subjects  are  disposed  t6  consider 
necessary  for  garrisoning  the  town,  mount- 
ing and  relieving  guard,  and  parading  in 
fiill  dress  before  the  Palace.  In  this 
stumber  there  are  about  thirty-three  Gene- 
fals;  a  General  to  about  every  230  men; 
a  proportions  or  rather  disproportion,  which 
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reminds    one    of    our    infantine    tastes, 
when  in  our  tin  or  paste-board  armies  we 
always  preated  as  many  officers  as  privates, 
because  they  were  the  prettiest  and  most 
showy.      Unfortunately,  however,  for. the 
finances  of  Baden,   General   Officers    are 
more  costly  play-things  than  soldiers,  and 
the  people  complain  loudly  that  not  above 
six  or  seven  of  these  doughty  commandei^s 
are  in  service,  while  the  remainder  receive 
pay  as  favourites  of  the  Court,  and  their 
number  is  continually  augm^ited  to  make 
snug  retiring  shelves  for  the  dignitaries 
whom    Court    manoeuvres    lay    aside    to 
make    room    for     other     aspirers.      The 
Baden  troops  are  some  of  the  handsomest 
and  best  appointed  I  have  seen  in  Ger- 
many :  but  a  deficiency  in  these  qualifica* 
dbns  is  rarely  to  be  charged  on  the  legions 
q£  the  small  Sovereigns,     As  they,  are  the 
pets  and  hobby-horses  of  His '  Highness, 
and  the  main  ornaments  of  his  capital,  they 
are  generally  more  showily  equipped  than 
those  of  more  gigantic  Sovereigns,  to  whom 
the  great  bulk  of  their  anny  are  more  for 
use  than  ornament    The  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse's  army  are  appointed  d  la  Francaiieu 
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In  Baden,  the  alliance  with  the  g]?eat  uattiB^ 
ern  Autocrat  holds  up  4^  tK^  Bemmsn 
and  Prussian  fashions  to  imitation^  and  the 
long  tapering  waists,  and  cheste  swelling 
with  horsehair  or  wool,  give  to  the  soldiers 
ihe  awkwardly  efFeminate  look  of  a  Aus-» 
tian  or  Prussian  trooper.  The  Prussians 
cat ry  this  system  of  stuffing  their  men  into 
fine  figures  to  the  highest  caricature ;  and 
many  civil  elegans  of  Germany,  whose 
shapes  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues 
are  often  under  the  discipline  of  a  Berlin 
tailor,  owe  the  manly  swell  they  carry  b©^ 
fore  them  to  convenient  pads  inserted  in 
the  lapelles  of  their  coats. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
government  and  political  condition  of  Bop* 
-den.  The  exhausting  efforts  of  the  country 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war^  and  the 
wcfak  unstable  character  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  have  left  every  thing,  according  to 
the  vulgar  phrase,  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
The  desperate  condition  of  the  finances  has 
arrived  at  the  unusual  extremity  of  fre- 
quently retarding  the  salaries  of  ^e  ser^ 
vants  of  government.  The  taxes  are  high, 
and  the  people  generally  discontented,  a 
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main  cause  of  their  unfortunate  emigrations 
last  yean  The  Grand  Duke  is  governed 
entirely  by  his  favourites^  and  his  wdy  ward 
indinatioBSi.  While  his  illustrious  mother 
and  sisters  are  jpattems  of  good  conduct  and 
sense^  His  Royal  Highness's  charactei^ 
originally  amiable,  has  been  spoilt  by 
being  an  only  son,  and  an  enfan  gdti. 
He  was  educated  entirely  at  Carlsruh^ 
and  has  scarcely  seen  any  thing  beyond 
it.  The  excellent  Margravine,  pru«* 
dence  itself  in  every  thing  else,  could  not 
refuse  the  young  Prince  Charles  any  thing 
that  he  wished.  His  grandfather,  the 
late  Grand  Duke,  (his  father  was  killed 
early  in  Sweden,)  one  of  the  most  respected 
Frinces  of  Germany,  deserved  in  ev^ry 
thing,  but  his  indulgence  of  his  wild  heir^ 
his  title  of  ^^  Charles  Frederic  the  Wise/V 
His  Royal  Highness's  character  is  now  na» 
turally  enough  formed  into  one  of  vacillat- 
ing indolence,  inaptitude  to  business,  and 
suspicious  distrust  of  aU  around  him.  He 
passes  much  time  in  gaming,  drinks 
ifig,  and  dissipated  pleasures,  and  will 
sometimes  ease  himself  of  the  accumulated 
ennui  of  neglected  papers^  by  consigning  a 
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bmidle  unexamined  to  the  flame&  The 
passion  which  he  has  lately  taken  for  the 
amiable  Grand  Duchess,  is  some  restraint 
upon  hiswandering  cou«e,and  may  leadKm 
to  pursuits  of  better  taste  at  least,  if  hot  of 
more  advantage  to  his  country.  In  a  small 
despotic  state,  the :  charad^er  of  the  Prince 
is  the  secret  spring  that  moves  the  whole 
machine  j  and  in  Baden  every  thing  ap- 
pears  to  partake  of  the  Sovereign's  inBto. 
■biUty.  Ctages  and  new  organiLions  are 
continually  making  and  meditating;  jaew 
Committees,  Colleges,,  and  Ministeriums 
^pointed  without  any  apparent  improve- 
ment of  the  real  condition  of  tbin^.  As 
to  all  that  delates  to  political  liberty,  the 
establishment  of  the  States,  the  freedom* 
of  the  press,  &c.,  &c.,  the  people  here,  as 
in  the  other  States,  are  ^^  referred  to  the 
coming  on  of  time,"  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Diet,  which  may  come  with  it  The  Diet 
bjeing  specially  charged  with  this  import^ 
ant  matter,  the  Sovereifims  reasonably 
«i.ough  suspend  .U  their  pMceediogs  tiU 
the  general  precedent  of  a  constitution  ap^ 
peftrs,  which  the  Serene  Assembly  are  to 
draw  out  as  a  model  for  all  the  States; 
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The  Congress  of  Diplomatists  natusally 
undertake,  rather  reluctantly,  a  task  which 
is  to  curtail  the  prerogatives  of  their  illus- 
trious Masters  —  but  it  is  the  general  opi- 
nM>n  of  the  best  informed  persons,  that 
sooner  or  later.  Representative  Constitu^ 
tions  must  be  conceded  to  the  universal  de- 
mands for  them.  The  spirit  of  enquiry, 
and  a  sense  of  their  rights,  have  been  too 
much  raised  by  late  events  among  the  Ger- 
mans, to  be  silenced  by  any  thing  but  com-» 
pliaace  with  their  rational  requisitions. 
The  most  staunch  supporters  of  the  arbitrary 
Governments  see  plainly  that .  concessions 
are  no  ]onger  to  be  evaded. 
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From  Carlsnihe  we  made  a  pleasant  ex** 
cursion  to  JBaden,  the  Capital  of  the  old 
Margraviate  of  Baden-Baden  —  now  ad 
fashionable  a  place  of  water-drinking,  bath-^ 
fng,  and  gaming  resort  in  this  part  of  Ger-^ 
many,  as  Toeplitz,  Pyrmont,  or  Carlsbad^ 
more  to  the  north  and  east.  The  last 
season  was  unusually  brilliant,  and  boasted 
among  its  guests  half  the  crowned  heads 
and  grandees  of  Germany.  We  hired  for 
the  journey  a  Lohn  Kutsch^  an  old  crazy  ca- 
leche,  tumbling  along  behind  a  couple  of 
animals  of  the  true  hackney-coach  breed, 
at  the  true  German  rate — about  a  league 
in  an  hour;  for  these  mensurative  terms 
of  distance  and  time  so  exactly  correspond 
in  German,  that  they  are  synonimes  in 
the  language;  and  a  league  and  an  hour 
are  both  expressed  by  the  phlegmatic 
sfunde. 

Our  route  to  Rastadt  crossed  the  fertile 


plain  of  the  Rhine,  between  rows  of  young 
fruit  trees  for  five  leagues^  of  undeviat^ 
ing,  but  cheerful  formality.  Rastadt  is 
a  nisat  town  on  the  river  Murg,  not 
without  traces  of  its  former  consequence, 
as  the  residence  of  the  last  Margraved 
of  Baden-Baden.  The  Castle,  a  sort  of 
miniature  imitation  of  that  of  Versailles, 
is  a  formal  edifice,  with  a  Belvedere  sur-^ 
mounted  by  a  gilt  Jupiter,  whose  flaring 
limbs  were  burnished  by  his  friend  Phoebus 
into  conspicuous  lustre.  The  God  holds, 
l^owever,  a  decayed  sceptre,  and  looks 
down  on  desolate  colonnadei^  and  grassy 
quadrangles  which  now  distinguish  the 
palace  of  the  great  hero,  the  Margrave 
lx>uis  of  Baden,  whose  exploits  against 
the  Turks,  live  in  the  traditions  of  the 
people  and  the  trophies  of  the  palace. 
The  physiognomy  and  figure  of  the  war-^ 
rior,  recorded  in  large  portraits  in  the 
gallery  of  the  castle,  are  remarkably  strik- 
ing, though  by  no  means  characteristic 
of  his  profession;  but  rather  expressive 
of  intellectual  i^periority  and  refinementf. 
locking  doubly  sapient  under  the  flowing 
wig  of  the  day,  and  which  distinguish 
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not  a  Httle  from  his  moustachioed  and  hat- 
nessed  grandfathers  and  great  uncles  around^ 
who  all  appear  better  fitted  than  himself  for 
ransacking  the  haram,  and  capturing  the 
Bashaw's  tails.  A  large  glass  case  of  swords^ 
turbans,  embroidered  saddle-cloths,  che-* 
mises,  and  other  appendages  of  eastern 
state,  are  shown  as  testimonies  of  his 
prowess;  and  a  picture  of  a  soft  eastern 
beauty  — the  Briseis  who  graced  his  sppils. 
Besides  a  variety  of  famUy  pictures,  in 
which  the  hero  and  his  wife  Sybilla  (as 
the  housekeeper,  according  to  the  stately 
German  idiom,  entitled  her)  are  often  times 
refpeated,  the  Castle  displays  a  collection  of 
stags'  branches,  and  pictures  of  forest  mon- 
sters, killed  at  a  recorded  time  and  place  by  this 
aiid  that  Margrave,  and  the  famous  Congrcfss 
saloon. 

The  memorable  negociations  on  the 
politics  of  Europe,  of  which  it  has  becfn 
the  scene,  give  an  int^^st  to  this  homely 
whitewashed  chamber.  Here  the  Prince 
Eugene  and  Villars  concluded  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  and,  in  later  days,  the  famous 
Congress  of  Rastadt,  to  which  the  eye^  of 
Europe  were  directed  from  1797  to  1799^ 
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held  here  their  sittings.     You  remember 
the  horrid  tragedy  of  the  murder  of  the 
French  deputies,    which   terminated  this 
diplomatic  combat.     A  monument  now  re- 
cords the  spot,  just  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
town,  where  Bonnier  and  Roberjot  were 
massacred  by  Austrian  Hussars,    as  they 
departed  from  the  Congress  with  the  usual 
passports.     The  latter  was  butchered  in  the 
arms  of  his    wife,  who    endeavoured   to 
prevent    their   dragging    him    from    the 
carriage.    Jean  Debry,  the   third  Minis- 
ter, whom  the  assassins   left    apparently 
dead,  crawled  back  to  the  town,  where  he 
met  the  wives,  children,  and  servants  of  his 
murdered  companions,  who  had  escaped. 
The  inhuman  barbarity  and  treachery  of 
this  transaction,  from  which  the  Austrian 
commander  only  exculpated  himself  by  a  re- 
:ference  to  his  superiors,  are  exceeded  by  few 
political  crimes  which  have  sullied  the  age. 
After  dining  at  the  table  d^hote,  crowded 
with  Swks  merchants  returning  from  the 
Frankfort  fair,  we  crossed  the  rapid  Murg, 
and  leaving  the  high  Basle  road,  entered  A 
rieh  pasture  valley,  in  the  green  recesses  of 
which  Baden  is  situated.    The  villages  by 
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the  road  side  were  neat  and  busdiiig,  Sod 
the  hiUs  higher  and  bolder  as  we  p^ie* 
trated  up  the  valley,  now  and  then  eo^ 
vered  with  vines^  but  more  frequently 
with  rich  forest  foliage,  beginning  to  reflect 
the  diversified  tints  of  autumn* 

Baden  is  romantic  without  being  wild.  A 
chain  of  the  fir-clad  Black  Forest  Mountains 
rise  on  one  side  of  the  smiling  valley ;  while 
another  irregular  ridge  screens  the  back  of 
the  town,  its  rocky  wooded  top  crown- 
ed by  the  ruins  of  the  old  Castle  of  Bad^i. 
The  town  stands  stragglingly  on  an  abrupt 
slope,  with  the  stream  of  the  valley  at  the 
bottom ;  the  nHH-e  modem  Castle  oyer* 
looking  it  from  a  commanding  terrace^ 
The  streets  are  narrows  and  not  remarkable 
^ior  cleanliness.  The  summer  residences  -  q( 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  and  socae 
others^  occupied  by  diff^^nt  Princes  during 
the  season,  are  neat  and  pleasantly  situated^ 
but  its  natural  beauties^  and  the  virtues  of  its 
waters,  are  the  only  recommendations  ofjilie 
place.  This  was  peculiarly  the  case  on 
our  visit,  when  the  seai^on  was  at  an  end ; 
the  sa^ns  shut  up,  the  actors  gone,  the 
rouge  et  naif  tabjii^  dusty  and  deserfedf 


iad  abouta^Qzen  heavy  GrMrmansytho^daly 

remnants  of  iht  motley  assemblage  of  alt 

nations  who  had  enlivcoied  it  in  July  eaadi 

August 

'  We  locked  at  one  of  the  princifiiat  t^h--' 

ing  hotels,  containing  about  twenty-fow 

baths,  and  thirty,  or  fotty  rooms^-  fitted 

up  with  tolerable  comfort ;  but  almost  4iR 

empty.    There  were  .even  or  ei^t  more 

houses  of  similar  capacity  in  the  town,  and 

on&^third  of  the  private  houses  let  loc^mgd 

in  the  season.    Baden  contains  not^esa 

than  thirteen  sources  of  hot  wat^;   th(S 

heat  of  the  principal  one  is  about  fifty^fouf 

degrees.    Their  names  are  curious  enough; 

audi  asthe  Jew's  JSpring,  the  Modir's  Spring, 

the  Hellish  Spring,  which  rism  m  a  ps]^  of 

/the  town  called  the  Hell,  and  the  Sealdnag 

Spring,  christened  froxx^  d!ie  useful  purpoilife 

it  serves  of  scalding  pigs,  pOultry,^&a     A 

fat  kitchen  maid .  was  saving  herself  the 

trouble  c^  picking  a  lapfi^l  of  p%e<ma  by 

dipping  them  in  the  spring,  whioh>  with  a 

alight    rubbing,   strqiped    theni    with  eA 

agreeable  raipedition.    The  .waters  are  in- 

ereasLpg  every  year  in  celebrity,  and  are 

said  to  .work  sui^i^ng  oureac^gout,  rl)^u« 

matism,  indigestion,  apd  surgical  disorders* 
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The  aiif  of  the  place  is  fresh  and  pure^  and 
the  taeighbouriDg  scenery  abounds  with  beaa* 
ti^^  which  good  roads  render  accessible. 

In  spite  of  the  unfashionable  season^  a 
pretty  Numerous  party  assembled  at  the  table 
d- h$te^  .headedy  as  usual,  by  the  substantial 
laiidlor^ :  and  his  pretty  wife, '  who  fed 
daintily,  and  looked  and  talked  sofUy  to 
the  -admiring  convives.  ^  Her  spouse  was  a 
complete  Germian  host,  dignified,  bulky, 
and  stupid  On  discovering  my  country, 
he  recounted  a  long  list  of  Englishmen 
who  ;had  lately;  visited .  Baden :  but  who 
might  as  well  have  been  Hindoos^  for  any 
indication  of  their  country  conveyed  by 
the  names  the  good  host  assigned  them* 
Xhey  were  all,  however,  either' Lords  or 
votn^hme  leute  {people  of  diistinction) ;;  but 
as^  to  most  of  them  he  remarked,  with  some 
Uprprjse,  ^:  iSie  mdchten  .  nicht '.  vieis.  auf* 
i»ii0dey,nicht-m^  they    did  not 

spend  a  great  deal^ .  or  make  much  show ;  a 
circumstance  which  seem^  not  to  accord 
]with  his  notions  of  a  jMilard  Anglais.  A 
German  host  presides  at'  the  table!  d'hote^ 
^es  the  dishea,  a«d  dispenses  Jb«  poUte- 
jiesses  to  the  guests  with  a  sort  of  taciturn 
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dignity  which  are  sometimesr  highly  amus- 
ing; The  subaltern  ofBeers,  and  other  re- 
gttltft  frequenters^  of '  the  table^  court  hiflh 
conversation^  and  are  pleased  to  be  well; 
with  this  important  personage— generally  sir 
well-fed  portly  man,  who,  especially  if  he: 
happen  to  be  a  State  ^mploye^  as  Mr.  Pc^ 
master  of  the  Station,  is  well  wrapped  u{f 
in  fat  oflScial  self-complacency.  His  eldest 
son  has,  perhaps,  held  a  commission  in  the; 
army^ — Mis.  Postmistress  has  beeii,  or  is  yet 
a  beauty  —  or  he  has  a  fine  family  of  little 
ones^  who,  in  such  case,  frequently  adorn  ther 
walk  of  the  9al)»on,  find  whon^  I  tttvejsf^ii. 
.^e«  in  their  best  dre»e.  after  dii>net,.» 
iC  their  ^  company  must  be  as  interestix^: 
to  the  ^ests  as  that  of  the  children  of  a 
jQlend.  If  the  sons  and  daughters  di^ 
at  table  they  gepeirally  occupy,  with  theiri 
vieitpfs^:  the  best  places  round  papa  and 
ttljAT&IQA  —  rarely  offering  civility  to  any^ 
^n^  rather  declining  intercourse,  talking 
easily  among  themselves,  and  showing! 
by  tjieir  whole '  deportment,  that  they  cdii-^ 
s»ld^r  themselves  to  the  fuU  die  equals-df 
jpapa's  guests.  One  of  the<  sons  frequeiitly 
holds  liie-c^ce  of  j^ferr  Ober  KeUer^  (Mr; 
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Uppet  Waitef,)-^tbe  Germans  nerer  cheat- 
iilg  this  Qseful  persdnage  of  bid  title— wh<H 
a^er  vff^ting  upon  his  sisten^s  and  tltek' 
beaux,  in  common  with  the  company,  duiw 
iilg  dinner,  I  haVe  seen  resign  his  official 
napkin,  and  Hake  a  hand  at  whist  with  the 
J&mily  friends,  which  he  would  not  lay 
down  though  the  bells  ratig,  and  "  JFtef^r 
Kdlei^^  resounded  from  all  corners  of  the 
inn.  I  have  not  often  met  with  any  thing 
like  real  civiKty  in  a  German  inn,  for  the 
matter  of  course  bows,  antd  old-fashioned' 
wishes  of  "  a  good  appetite,'^  "  a  prosperous 
journey,**  "sound  steep,'*  &c.,  &c,  aiiem^fe 
German  Ibrmalities.  The  host's  indSfiereoi 
h^utew  rarely  gives  way  to  any  thing  but  a 
^upid  servility  towiards  consequence  whidbb* 
Iw  is  capable  of  appreciating;  €kir  K^ 
host!,  the  most  silent  and  sententious  d£hht 
breed,  became  all  bows  and  awkward  g!^ 
dtousness  to  a  little  man  with  the  crom  of 
||f  aha,  who  came  m  late  to  supper^  dUd' 
ij^o  j^cMred  to  be  a  Bbron,  holding  j^om^ 
office  under  government.  **  WimMihe  &Mih 
digiir  Serr  ^Orud&M  Genftemah)  Uke  tkk^ 
dSs^i"  pr  ^^  shtmM  he  fefth  something  h^ofjdr'. 
Hi9  Graee't^  and  other  similar  at4!entibn#. 
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were  potured  forth  with  aj!i  alacrity  quite  8ur-> 
inifltDg.  This  servility  to  rank  pardbeeded 
ftom  the  stfntelitAl^ess  of  mind  whidh  mide 
d>e  good  BdDifaee  dignifiedly  incomTniini^' 
dMivT to  all  without  b^s  or  titles  j  and  i£a 
contrast  with  the  pZS  of  indep^d«ice 
keld  ant  by  hi^  broad  rubicund  face  and 
solid  figure^  g3Lve  it  an  air  of  the  likdicrons^ 
which  remmded  of  FalsUTs  solidity  of  per« 
son,  coupled  with  his  milky  heart* 

Baden  presents  in  the  srason  all  the  usual; 
resources  of  a  German  watering-place ;  a 
theatre,  balls^  promenades,  hazard,  miAroug& 
et  nxAt  tables.  Gaming^  wkh  the  exception,! 
p^a{>^,  of  the  great  Capitals,  appeara  exf 
dasiTel^  confined  to  the  bathing^piaces'^ 
where*  it  fonSns  the  principal  resource  6f  aOil 
«*,.,  a»*  the  Kim,  lost  in  a  «.»4  by 
Frihxses  and  Other  individuals  would  %o(xiA 
considerable  in  countries  where  fortunes 
are  more  colossal  than  in  Germany.  With 
socli-  distkigixlshed  patrons,  it  is  easy  to 
etDOiceive  that  thur  Qovemnient  of  Baden 
9  m&se  ready  to  taic  than  to  prohibit 
AeJgwning  cistabjishtnente..  They  pay  a 
considerable  duty  fiir  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  and  almost  as  much  to  the  land- 
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lord  of  every  Bathing-hous^e,  ^  where  tbey 
set  up  their  bank ;  in  spite  of  which,  three 
or  four  banks  find  it  a  good  trade,  and  re* 
turn  every  year.  A  distinguished  Russian 
General  whom  I  knew  at  Carlsruhe,  had 
been  stripped  at  the  tables  of  Baden  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  spoils  which  his 
Ck>ssacs  had  procured  him  in  the  wan  His 
propensity  was  too  inveterate  to  be  cured 
by  experience.  His  debts  had  been  once 
paid,  and  his  fortune  augmented  by  the  Em- 
peror  of  Austria,  in  reward  for  the  dispatch 
with  which  he  had  brought  the  hews  of  the 
birth  of  the  young  Napoleon  from  Paris  to 
Vienna  —a  journey  which  the  gallant  Gene- 
ral performed  on  horseback  in  five  days  and 
nights.  Sensible  persons  complain  loudly 
of  the  effects  of  these  absorbing  gaming, 
tables  on,  the  society  of  Baden.  Ladies, 
as  usual  on  the  continent,  partake  their 
enjoyments,  to  which  every  other  pursuit  is 
saicrificed. !  The  agitation  of  the  gama  coun- 
teracts the  benefit  of  the  waters ;  and  unfor- 
tunate players  are  often  obliged  to  shorten 
th^r  st^^y,  and  depart  with  their  disorders 
uncured,  and  their  bills  unpaid. 

A  principal  table  is  in. the  old  Jesuit's 
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Convent  —  now  converted  into  a  Maisoh 
de  Conversation  —  the  choir  of  the  church 
unhallowedly  serving  for  a  Salle  d  Manger. 
The  building  stands  prettily  on  the  edge 
of  a  sort  of  cliff,  planted  with  shrubs,  up 
which  you  ascend  by  some  winding  rocky 
steps  to  the  saloon.  A  cave  in  the  rocks 
below,  which  served  the .  Jesuit  bans  w- 
vans  for  their  cellar  now  answers  the  same 
purpose  to  the  restaurateur  of  the  esta- 
blishment.  Here  and  at  the  Promenade 
House  the  balls  and  assemblies  are  held. 
Sunday  is  the  day  when  they  are  gayer  and 
more  crowded  than  ordinary ;  and,  of  all 
others,  the  hours  from  four  to  eight,  im- 
mediately following  dinner,  are  frequently 
selected  in  the  heat  of  summer  for  the  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  waltzing. 

The  inhabitants  of  Baden  are  principally 
Catholic;  the  Margraviate  of  Baden-Ba- 
den, having  been  a  Catholic  Principality, 
now  devolved  on  the  family  of  Baden- 
Durlach,  who  have  long  been  Protestants.  ^ 

The  d  devdnt  collegiate,  but  (to  use  a  vio^ 
lent  Germanism)  in-eighteen-hundred-secu- 
larized  Catholic  church  is  an  awkward  build- 
ing, of  that  sort  of  impure  Grothic,  with  a 
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<raiTiaret  steeple,  so  universal, ib  this  part  of 
Germany,  It  is  now  the  parochial  church, 
the  i^ndation  being  utuited  to  theiGyair- 
nasium  or  Lyceum,  the  profejssQra  of 
which  have  stepped  into  the  a^cjk^ 
stalls,  and  officiate  at  the  ^la^Sr,  Their 
salaries,  though,  like  other  ecdesiasticol 
emoluments  by  no  means  eaojmou^ 
are  somewhat  raised  since  the  foundation 
of^  the  college  in  the  fifteenth  century; 
ivhen  the  worthy  Provost  had  one  hundred 
florims,  (between  nine  aqd  ten  poundsi) 
"ar-year^  the  Dean  half  the  sum,  aitd  M> 
in  proportion.  The  modern  priests  of 
Baden  would  probably  consider  the  old 
jBtatutes  of  the  fout^er  as  unreasonable, 
and  obsolete  as  hi£(  salaries;  onp  of  them 
enacting  that  none  of  the  choir  shall  Itmf^ 
or  make  faces  in  service  time ;  that  no 
Prebend  go  in  ironed  wooden  shoes  into 
the  choir ;  and  ^^  that  if  any  shall  behmre 
himself  tiopri^stlike,  be  it  in  lai^e^^  ganging, 
or  other  gross  cause,  the  Chapter  shall  not 
|)ay  him  his  salary,  be  it  money,  fruit,  or 
wine,  until  he  give  up  €imc^bi$mtwn  puUi- 
j$utn^  gaming,  or  other  matter  for  which  he 
"Wf^  Buspended."    The  churchy  which  was 


like  the  etisfclej  and  mo9t  pf  the  ooptideiv 
uhle  IwUdingB  in  the  country^  damaged  in 
the  deyaatation  by  the  French  in  1099, 
pflpewtttfl  nothing  remarkable  bnt  the  mcv- 
numeots  of  the  Catholic  Margraves  of 
Baden.  A  ben«factrew  of  the  Church  44 
recorded  by  an  inscription  modestly  be- 
guniog  <<  Hwe  lies  N.  I/'  bi)t  afterwards 
evfdaining  that  she  had  bestowed  5000 
floriEtSy  under  an  express  injunction  of 
concealment  of  h&:  name*  Surely  there  is 
some  Qoquetry  in  the  modesty  of  Madame 
N.  hf  whose  bounty  heoomes  kjoown  to 
every  visitor  of  the  church  from  the  peep/ 
Uarky  «f  this  record ;  wb^rea^  ^he  simple 
stetement  of  her  name  would  have  e^fecti^ 
ally  answered  the  object  of  attractipg  no 
notice* 

llie  LyceoBif  or  Fpundi^tion  Sphpol, 
waa  Ibrmei^ly  an  institution  of  the  Jesuits, 
jsha^on  the  dissolution  of  their  order^  con- 
trjiv«d».by  intrigues,  md  exciting  the  popu* 
lar  spirit. in  their  favour  to  retain  possession 
of  it  ibr  some  time  in  spite  pf  the  goven^* 
meat  .At  fylat  a  single  jsecular  teacher  of 
phibsoffay:  was  introduced}  hut  fqund  thek 
cabala  too  hot  to  rentain.    The  celebrated 
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Martin  Wieirhl  was  then  placed  in  bis  st^acl^ 
whom,  they  involved  in  disputes  on  his 
philosophical  tenets,  which  were  referred 
to  six  Universities.  Wierhl  was,  however, 
protected  by  the  Margraye  Charles  Frede- 
ric, and  the  Jesuits  were  at  last  driven 
out.  .  :  I 

There  is  at  Baden  a  neat  small' convent 
with  its  little  church,  of  nuns  of  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  who  originally  csame 
from- Liege,  and  who  have  avoided  sedulli* 
l^ization,  in  latter-  days,  by  undertaking 
a  school  for  poor  girls  of  the  pkce. 
They  have  also  a  few  boarders,  of  higher 
rank,  who  pay  little-  more  than'  eleven  ot 
twelve  louis  a-y ear  fw  board  and  edacatioQ. 
The. convent  has  its  own  baths,  and  the 
nuns  are  strict  in  not  showing  themselves.  « 

The  poor  appear  to  be  well  taken  care  of 
at  Baden.  Besides  a  considerable  Hoe^ita}; 
or  -  Poor-house,  and  a  -  smaller  one  called^ 
the  Good-people  House  (less  from  the  qaa«^ 
lifications.of  its  occupants  than  the  dispa^ 
sitions  of  its  founders)  there  is  a  large  bath 
for  them  —  where>  besides  the  ben^t .  of 
the-waters,  they  receive  weekly  allowances) 
good  Bumford-soups  and  other  comforUu'^ 
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The  establishment  is,  in  part,  supported  by 
the  heavy  tax  on  gaming,  and  by  a  weekly 
contribution  for  the  poor.  coUected  by  . 
police  officer,  from  the  company  at  the 
bathing  hotels. 

The  Castle  o£  Baden,  built  about  1579, 
by  the  M^grave  Philip  11.  is  a  rambling 
desblatef  building,  with  a  dreary  quadrangle 
little  w<»1;hy  of  notice.  The  King  and 
Queen  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Queen  of  Swe-^ 
den,  and  other  connections  of  the  Baden 
family,  occasionally  occupy  it  during  their 
visit  in  the  seascm. 

T4ie  cmly:  curiosities  are  the  subterranean 
passages  and  dungeons  of  the  Castle,  which 
have.'  excited  much  speculation  as  to  their 
origin  and  use.  A  narrow  stair^sc 
Conducts  to  them  from  a  tower  of  the 
castle.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  small 
v^Jtea  chJber,  .„d  p.«.ges,  comMini- 
eating  with  each  otlier,  and  evidently  of 
great  antiquity.  Two  of  the  principal  ones 
hove'stiU  immense  stone  doors,  nine  or  ten 
Inches  thick,  and  about  six  feet'Ugh,  open> 
ing:  iliwards,  and  which,  with  difficulty, 
move  on  their  hinges ;  in  others  you  see 
the  hooks  on  which  iron  doors  once  hung. 
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Qtip^ofthe  vaults  has  a  secret  conutwnica^ 
tkm  in  the  roof^  with  the  main  entr^OLee  to 
the  CastLe;  and  another,  whijch  goes  by  the 
OAHie  of  the  Torture  Chambar,  presexs^s  a 
row  of  iron  rings  in  the  wall,  whidi  tra^ 
dition  says,  were  used  for  some  purpose  of 
torture,  j^  deep  dungeon,  now  nearly  filled 
ujpj  which  adjoins  it,  is  said  to  he  the:pfaM» 
into  which  eondenmed  criminals  were  pre- 
cipitated.  The  dungeon  i^emained  empty 
till  about  thirty  years  ago,  when,  accord* 
ing  to  (m  ditj  a  dog  accidentally  fell  into 
it ;  and  in  descending  to  fetch  him  out, 
the  remains  of  two  wheela,  armed  with 
dbarp  knives,  m&e  diseovered  at  a  depth. of 
xnany  yards.  The  last  md  principal  vault, 
whkh  is  supposed  to  have  been  th^  Aua^ 
ber  of  a  court,  has  double  rows  of  holes  in 
tfa^  wall  and  low  stone  supports  for  benches^ 
with  the  remainder  of  a  screen  of  wall^  said 
to  have  formed  cpart  of  a  baldachin. 

It  is  clear^  fmm  the  dimeoisiona  and  con-*- 
struetieii  of  these  vaiuks,  that  they  could  laot 
be  designed  &r  a  mere  refiige  in  case  of 
siege  or  danger.  Light  and  air  aveexiduded 
from  them,  and  they  aro  too  small  to  hold 
^ny  coBSid^cdbiie  number  of  persans.     The 


tradiUcns  of  the  iDO^ntry  ()iot  to  mention 
the  &:m  beludfoithp  good  old  hoas^k^^jBr 
wl»>  s^wed  theta  to  m(d)  ascribe  thein  to  » 
seat  of  one  <^  those  terrific  institutions,  the 
Vehm  Oerkht$9  or  Secret  Weitphallan  Trir 
iamak^  common  in  G^psmty  till  th@  r^ign 
of  Chsxies  V.  The  proceedings  of  these 
lar^nendous  courts  «i;e  so  curious  and  inte- 
resting^ that  you  will  p^u-don  my  sending 
you  ^om^  particulars  Qf  th^TO* 

The  Holy  Vehm^  or  Bloody  League^  was 
a  mysterious  tribuoalf  which  existed,  drir 
ginally,  in  WestphaUA)  and  from  thence 
spread  it^dif  thto^hout  Germany,  It  was 
also  caUed  Frei  Gericht^  (Free  Tribunal,) 
and  th'e .  place  of  it9  «yttiag9p  Fm  ^ukij 
(Free  Chair,) — wd  it  i^  not  uncommon  in 
Germany,  to  meet  with  a  district  (like  that 
I  have  mentioned  oear  H^nau)  whi<>h  $tJkU 
hears  the.  name  of  Frei  Gieri^ht^  desriv^d 
from  this  source*  The  neatest  secre^^y 
pervaded  their  proceeding ;  all  th^t  was 
known,  of  them  was  arbitrary,  bloody »  and 
terrific.  The  membesrs  of  a  tribunal  c^qr 
4ated  of  a  supreme  Judge»  m  ,StvMgfe^9 
and,  at  least,  fourteen  Assistaetjs,  qf  free 
AiB»essoi»,  (/^rei  nfMpperi)  composed  of  all 
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ranks,  Princes,  Nobility,  and  Citizens  -^ 
every  one  being  eager  to  shield  himself 
from  the  terrors  of  the  tribunal  by  becom- 
ing a  member.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  tribunal  was  in  its  most  daring 
power,  there  were  about  100,000  free 
judges  in  Germany.  The  judges,  who  ordi- 
narily went  by  the  name  of  the  wissenden^ 
(the  knowing  or  initiated,)  recognized  each 
other  by  a  sign,  discoverable  by  none  but  the 
fraternity.  The  court  was  thus  the  power- 
ful instrument  of  ambition,  private  malice, 
and  oppriession.  No  one  knew  his  accuser 
or  his  judge  —  both  might  be  his  neighbour 
or  seeming  friend.  On  their  initiation,  the 
members  bound  themselves  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  to  bring  all  before  the  tri- 
bunals that  deserved  punishment, respecting 
neither  friends  nor  relations ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  their  terrible  oath,  to  "  uphold 
arid  conceal  the  Holy  Vehm,  before  wife 
and  child,  before  father  and  mother,  before 
sister  and  brother,  before  fire  and  wind, 
all  that  the  sun  shineth  on  and  the-  rain 
wetteth,  before  all  that  floats  between  hea- 
ven and  earth." 
The  proceedings,  as  may  be  supposed, 
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were  very  summary. — The  officers  of 
the  tribunal  stole  in  the  night  to  a  Castle 
or  a  town,  and  affixed,  on  the  gates,  a 
judicial  summons  to  this  Prin.ce  or  that 
citizen  to  appear  at  the  Frei  Stuhl,  at  a 
given  time  and  place,  to  be  examined  on  a 
given  :  matter.  If  the  summons  was  re- 
peated three  times,  without  effect,  the 
accused  was  x^ondemned,  par  contumace, 
once  more  summoned— and  if  that  proved 
fruitless,  outlawed  and  hanged  by  the 
road«-side  whenever  caught  If  he  resisted 
he  was  bored  through  the  body,  bound 
to  the  tree,  and  left  with  the  executioner's 
knife  sticking  by  him,  to  show  that  he  was 
not  murdered,  but  a  convict  of  the  FreJ 
Gericht.  The  tribunal  used  to  assemUe-at 
midnight,  in  the  church-yard  of  the  place 
where  they  intended,  to  hold  a  sitting.  At 
break  of  day,  the  ringing  of  the.  bells  an- 
nounced to  the  inhabitants  the  presence  of 
these  formidable  visitors.  All  were  obliged 
to  assemble  in  an  open  field,  sitting  down  Ui 
a  circle,  in  the  middle  of  which  sat  the  Pre- 
sident and  Judges  of  the:  Tribunal — :the 
imignia  of  a  sword  and.  rope  before  them. 
When  any  one  of  bad  reputation  appeared 
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m  th^  di^cle^  one  of  the  Judges  would  step 
up  to  htm,' and  touching  hixta;  with'  y»  white 
ttsS^  ^y  to  himt ' —  ^^  Friend^  there  is;  at  ^4)aii 
dr^^  to  he  eaten  elg&k^hete  m  hefei^  if 
the  consilience  of  t&e  person,  was  so  cl^r 
that  be  did  nol  dsvoose  to  take  dxe  bint  and 
go'  away,  be  might  ^t  still  &aSL  run  the 
chance  of  accusation ;  butt  it  was  g^ve-* 
r^\f  iiifore  prttden€  to>  decamp.  Wbeii  the 
Judge  touched  aHfj  one^  thv^timeisi^  with 
the  formidable  whit^  wand^  it  was  »  digital 
Ihaft  he  was  a  hapless  con>viet  already 
aect^y  a^dUsed  and  convinced;  aii^  no 
time  wad  lost  In  hftii^ging  htiii  at  the  i&tM 
tree  or  beam  whi<;h  pfesseiited  itsdf.  Vim 
was  the'  invariable  pumshment  of  criinimds 
^  all  riEtnfes ;  akhdugh  now  h  i^  oul;  of  me 
in  Germany,  and  tbe^  iKiewti^sit  crimitfak  have 
the  honour  of  deca^tiaUonb  The^  youngedt 
Judge  generall j  perfimrmed  the  offif^ey  which 
was  ffl^iiihgjed  with  so  much  secret^  that  the 
haagmafi  was  rarely  knowm  The  crimes 
takett  c^dgm^uiee  of  by  the  Vehm  Oetichtf 
were  chieiy  beresy,  iiiyfidelity,  Md&^ei 
bigb  treasmi^  mtitder,^  im^ndiarism,  rapes^ 
r&&%ery^  and  ccmtLrmiey  to  the  Tribiinal,  if» 
Judges'  imd  ]i!feis(»engers. 


The  flagrant  cruelties  and  injustic;^  to 
wliieb  the  Tribunals  were  perverted^  at 
lart,  exdted  frequent  leagues  awong 
priircieB  and  cjities  to  i^stram  their  pe^wef; 
and  on  the  improvements  of  erim^sal 
jurisprudence,  by  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
liaui  in  constituting  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber^  and  Charles  V.  in  introducing  a  new 
criminal  code,  the  court  gradually  fell 
into  disuse;  and  by  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  it  was  no  more  heard  of. 
There  seems  some  probability  in  ascribing 
the  vaults  of  the  castle  to  one  of  these 
bloody  seats  of  judgment;  particularly  as  it  is 
well  known  that  a  Vehm  Gericht  once  ex- 
isted somewhere  in  the  Margraviate  of 
Baden-Baden.  In  1459,  the  Margrave 
Karl  L  granted  his  protection  to  the  town 
of  Esslingen,  solely  on  condition  that  none 
of  the  citizens  should  either  become  judges 
or  suitors  in  a  Secret  Westphalian  Tribunal. 
The  Margrave's  Privy  Council  then  con- 
tained, however,  many  of  these  secret 
judges }  and  five  years  afterwards  he  con- 
eluded  a  league  with  the  Elector  Frederic 
of  the  Palatinate  and  other  Princes  for  the 
express  suppression  of  the  Tribunal.     The 
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subterranean  vaults  are  evidently  much 
older  than  the  castle  built  over  them^  and 
their  appropriation  to  such  a  tribunal  seems 
one  of  the  most  probable  conjectures  as  to 
their  use. 


ti 
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We  returned  from  Baden  to  Carlsruhe,  by 
way  of  Gernsbach  and  the  delightful  valley 
of  the  Murg,  which  a  Swiss  called,  for  its 
romantic  beauty,  ^*  the  preface  to  Switzer- 
land." The  drive  is  picturesque  in  the 
highest  degree.  We  wound  up  a  narrow 
sloping  valley  by  which  the  little  river  Os 
rattles  its  way  through  patches  of  pasture 
and  dark  woods,  from  the  mountains  where 
it  rises.  Sometimes  the  road  leaves  the 
stream  at  a  distance  below,  and  winds 
through  the  thick  skirt  of  the  Black  Forest, 
which  covers  the  slopes  of  the  mountains. 
Through  the  openings,  the  cones  of  the  Stau- 
fenberg  and  Mercuriusberg  appeared  on  the 
other  .side  the  vall^,  covered  with  fea- 
thering black  firs ;  and  in  looking  back,  we 
caught  occasional  glances  of  Baden  with  its 
belfries  and  tc^ers^  through  the  winding 
defiles  of  the  valley.     The  firs  of  the  Black 
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Forest  have  a  rich,  tufted,  funereal  appear- 
ance, which  gives  a  gloomy  grandeur  to  the 
irregular  mountains  they  cover.  Tlieir  slate- 
coloured  stems  feather  down  to  the  ground; 
and  the  glimmering  of  the  sun  through  the 
thickets  gives  a  slaty,  dingy,  hue  to  the 
wood,  which  almost  increases  its  gloom. 
T&e  scaie  reminded  one  of  the  poet's 

picture,:—    . 

»  J 

<^  Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose. 
'  Her  gloomy  presenqe  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  ev'ry  flower,  and  durkens  ev'ry  green, 
Deq)ens  the  murmur  of  the  fisdling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.'^^ 

I 

On  emerging  from  a  fine  beech  wooci 

which  closed  this  forest  sc^ne,  we  found 

•  > 

eurselvesy  after  a  constant  ascent^  on  the 
t6p  of  a  range  of  irr^ular  mountains^  with 
the  Valley  of  the  Murg  bentolii  us.  The 
prospect,  from  the  brow  of  the  mountain, 
was  rich  and  diversified^  The  opposite 
mountains  raised  their  woody  heads  in  iiv 
regular  wildhess -^-^  and  on  the  left,  thie 
opening  of  the  Murg  vialley  let  in  the 
smooth  cultivated  plain  of  the  Rhine,  pre- 
senting a  t6tal  contrast  to  the  wildra  iBoenes 


aitmnd  us.  G^msbach,  once  the  daode^ 
^mo  capital  of  the  Counts  of  Eberstein,  iay 
beneath  us  on  th^  Murg,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  covered  with  vineyards.  Our 
kutscher,  ifho  )iad  vented  his  discontent  at 
the  fatiguing  hills  in  some  ^  hundert  tausend 
heilige  sacrameM  Sf  donner  wetters^^  (han« 
dred  thousand  holy  sacraments  and  thunder 
weathers)  to  his  horses,  now  lighted  hia 
pipe  a-fresh,  resun)ed  his  seat,  and  jsiet  his 
horses  off  with  a  something  between  a  grunt 
and  a  holloa,  to  rattle  down  the  descent  to 
Gernsbach. 

llie  little  toWn  stands  romantically  on 
the  Murg,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge; 
aild  the  rftfts  df  fir  trdes,  &c.  floated 
down  the  river  from  the  Black  Forest^ 
^awn  up  in  the  carpenters'  yards  on  the 
banks,  give  it '  a  bustling  lively  air.  It 
is  the  residence  of  an  upper  Forest  Master 
:and  a  Bailiff,  has  a  school  and  a  Proteistant 
^  well  as  a  Catholic  Church.  Just  out  of 
ihe  town,  the  bold  mountain  ^  Eberstein 
projects  ite  dark  pine-covered  head  over 
the  Murg,  crowned  by  Eberstein  Cffiside,  a 
feudal  ruin,  now  smartened  into  a  little 
Oothtc  summer  Tesidence  of  the  Margravine 
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of  Baden.  The  Margraviife  hstA> 
redommended  tne  to  explore  her  abodis 
whiBn  I  visited  Baden;  aikl  the  beauty  of 
tli^  spot  induced  me  to  follow  h^^Highne^s's ' 
advice.  At  «the  foot  of  the  mountain,  close, 
to  the  river,  stands  a  quaint  little  chapel,  in 
which  the  lamp  was,  as  usual,  burning,  and 
where  Mass  is  said  every  Sunday.  ¥oa 
here .  leave  the  high  road,  and  commence 
tiie  ^ig-zag  ascent  through  the  wood  of 
pines  to  the  castle.  After  following  this 
circuitous  course,  xender^  necessary  by 
the  steepness  of  the  mountain,  we  en* 
lered  the  massy  ^outer  gate,  on  which 
the  arms  of  the  Counts  of  Eberjsteifi 
^a  boar  {Eber)  in  a  golden  field  fai4 
a  rose  — ^^still  figured*  The  Castle —  whc^se 
rude  walls  and  turrets  still  retain  their 
antique  air  in  spite  of  the  emendations 
and  ornations  of  Mr.  Weinbrenner,  the 
polished  architect  of  Carlslruhe  < —  is  im«- 
mediately  surrounded  by  a  garden,  on 
the  narrow  lepex  of  the  mountain,  laid  out 
with  taste  afad  simplicity.  The  view  ftocth 
the  terrace  is  stxikingly  romantic  "Hie 
Murg  runs  pierpendicularly  below,  brawl- 
ing over  its  sshallow  bed.     Gerosbach  with 
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ks  Bftw-miilsi  its  dams,  and  busy  yards, 
stands  lower  on  the  stream.  Looking  up  the 
vaiiey,  which  gradually  narrows,  the  eye 
traces  the  stream  passing  one  01^  two  smoking 
villages,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  defiles  between 
the  dark  mountains,  whose  irregular  shapes 
indicate  the  windings  of  the  valley.  The 
aoufchem  slopes  of  the  mountain  are  planted 
with  ridi  vineyarda* — a  path  through  which 
leads  down  to  the  nearest  village  in  the  val« 
ley.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  pic* 
tiuresque  wildness,  mixed  with  the  smiling 
air  of  comfort  of  this  spot.  The  grand 
features  of  nature  are  here  exhibited  is 
miniature,  and  their  romantic  luxuriance 
fiBs  nothing  too  wild  or  overpowermg  to  be 
agreeable  in  an  every-day  view. 

On  quitting  Gemsbach,  after  a  comfort- 
able dinner  at  the  best  little  Inn  and  a  botde 
of  fresh  Margraviate  wine,  we  crossed  the 
Murg  and  proceeded  along  the  high-road 
(Jarough  several  of  the  picturesque  little 
villages  on  the  right  bank.  Each  of  these 
has  its .  dam  thrown  obliquely  across  the 
river,  to  turn  the  village  mills }  .  and  the 
active  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  di-^ 
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f^cted  to  sawing  up  the  fie  ir^es  aad  « 
trade  in  wood 

Near  the  little  village  of  Gdgg€«iau^  is  a 
simple  monumenit,  by  the  road-side,  erected 
by  the  late  Gi^and  Duke  of  Baden,  to  one 
ef  his-  subjects  -^^  a  slight  inveraion  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  expressions  of  gratitudew 
The  inscription  is  "  Elector  Chaties  Frede* 
no.  thanks  Antony  Eindenschweader,  the 
Architect  of  the  Amalienberg^ .  and  the  ad-- 
vancer  of  the  Agriculture^  Indbstry^  aad 
Trade  of  his  country/' 

The  mountains^  on  each  side  the  ralley^ 
now  gradually  lowered,  and  in  half  an  hour 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  the'Murg 
valley,  and  again  in  the  vast  level  of  that 
of  the  Rhme7acro«  which  we  drove,  by 
way  of  Etlingen,  to  Carlsfuhe* 

'  We  returned  just  in  time  for  a  ball,  t& 
which  we  were  engaged,  at  his  Excellency 

the  Baron — %  one  of  the  principal 

Officers  of  the  CoUrt  i  which  we  found 
in  fiill  activity  at  sev^n  o'clock.  The  weU* 
known  undulations  of  the  waltz,  and  the 
scuffle  of  the  waltzers,  greeted  my  ear  as 
soon  as  I  entered^  the  hduse.  The  saloon$t 
fitted  up  with  more  elegance  than  is  gene- 
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nlly  to  be  found  in  th^e  reudences  of  the 
Grerman  nobility^  were  resplendent  with 
waK  light.,  mirrora,  military  uniforms,  and 
decorations.  The  officers  of  thoi  Gmnd 
Duke's  guards,  a  fine  body  of  troops,  were 
in  their  red  fiill  dress  uniform,  kept .  fox 
court  aad  drawing-room  service*.  A  Q^<? 
man  ball  as:  invariably  begins  with  a  Colour 
aise  (a  stately  hand-in-hand  promenade 
about  the  room)  as  a  German  dini:)er  with 
weak  soup^  but  the>  subsequent  acts  of  the 
entertainment  have  .by.no  means  equal  vftt 
riety — for  the  &vourit^  waltz  is  repejU^eduod 
re^epeated  with  now  and  then  ja  half  reliictr 
aat  deviation  to  an  Anglam^  an  J?co^ai«e,  or 
^quadriUe^  whiebL  iserves  to  aweeten  th^ 
return  to  the  national  whirl,  At  Carlgiruhi^ 
where  they  aipe  fond  of  taking  fqshions  froia 
the  north,  Russian  and  Polish  dances  were 
ia  vogue  —  very  active  and  scientific,  but 
which,  to  be  danced  in  perfection,  would 
require  clod-chopping  shoes  like  those  in 
which  the  clown  in  a  pantomime  sometimes 
dances  a  hooipipe.  Noise  is^  so  essje^tial 
a  part  of  their  grace,  that  a  lady  rem;arked 
to  me  of  a  celebrated  dancer.    ^^  He  danced 
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better  the  other  niglrt  when  he  had  an 
boots  and  spurs."  .  .  ::  - 

The  waltz,  as  it  is  danced  in  G^ermany^ 
is  an '  exhilarating  and  beautiful  dance* 
The  tunes  are*  full,  spirited,  and  yet  soft} 
and  there  is  a  precision  and  an  agility  in  the 
motion,  which,  in  spite  of  its  monotony^ 
make  it  gay  and  graceful.  It  is  now  becomr 
ing  the  fashion  to  waltz  with  greisU;  rapidity— 
a  mode  imported  from  Vienna,  and  which  bj 
BO  means  increases  the  beauty  .or  pleasure 
of  the  dance.  It  sometimes  degenerates 
into  a  furious  scuffle,  in  which  the  couples 
gaAlop  round  the  room,  to  the  great  terroc 
of  the  by-standers.  This  mode,  in  the  opi- 
nions of  some,  has  the  advantagie  of  being 
without  one  objecti(»)able  character  of :  the 
slow  waltz,  in  speaking  of  which  a  lady 
admitted  to  me,  ^^  Ahrs  fen  comnens^  la 
waitz  peat  etre  une  dame  cL  setUiment  /'  ad 
expression  whidi  struck  me  as  most  dAU 
(^tely  embodying  all  the  object  ions,  whidbi 
banish  the  dance  from  :  many  English 
drawing  rooms.  The  testimony  of  my 
fiUr  acquaintance  on  such  a  point  was 
unimpeachable;  and  the  slownesa.  im* 
questionably  gives  a  melting  softness  to  the 
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aiir  and  a  voluptuousness  to  the  motion^ 
which,  perh^s,  contributes  some  little  dan- 
ger as  well  as  much  additional  grace  to 
the  dance.  Its  present  rapidity,  while  it 
diminishes  the  latter,  reduces  its  perils,  if 
any  remain,  to  the  less  romantic  shape  of 
vertigoes  and  contusions,  which  it  requires 
skill  in  a  small  saloon  to  avoid. 
'  Without  wishing  to  see  my  own  country^ 
women  become  waltzers,  I  would  no  more 
deprive  the  German  ladies  of  this  pleasure, 
than  forbid  country  dancing  in  English  draw-* 
ing  rooms.  The  former  is  as  innocent  in 
Germany  as  the  latter  in  England.  The 
impropriety  or  harmlessness  of  the  amuse-r 
ment  depends  on  habit  and  national  cha^ 
racter.  Englishwomen  cannot  waltz  without 
doing  violence  to  some  invaluable  notions 
of  delicacy  and  reserve  with  which  they 
have  been  brought  up.  The  amusement 
is,  therefore,  improper,  because  it  ca^not,iit 
first,  be  indulged  in  without  a  certain  coqscIt 
ousnesR  that  it  is  so.  But  the  ease  is  different 
with  the  German  ladies.  A  German  girl 
of  fifteen,  whose  cheeks  are  almost  suffused 
wiUi  blushes  at  the  sound  of  her  own  yaice, 
lays   her  arm  on  her  partner's  shoulder5 
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and  sufiSrs  her  waist  to  be  encircled  witb^ 
out  a  symptom  of  awkwardness  or  «mbar^ 
rassment.  Her  own  feelings  are  the  best 
test  of  the  innocence  of  what  she  is  doing; 
and  she  moults  no  feather  of  her  puritjof 
mind  by  joining  in  an  amusement  sancN 
tioned  by  usage,  and  to  which,  she  is  ha^ 
bituated  from  infancy*  As  my  fair  coun«« 
try  women  cannot  indulge  in  this  amusement 
with  the  feelings,  nor,  from  tihe  same  want 
of  habit,  with  the  graces  of  Germansi  I 
trust  they  will  know  tl^eir  own  dimity  too 
Well)  to  imitate  what  does  not  harmonise 
with  their  national  habits**-!  may  add^ 
their  national  virtues.  The  German  ladies 
will,  I  hope,  also  remain  national — tot  waltz-* 
ing  admirably  becomes  them,  and  they 
rarely  shine  equally  in  any  other  dance,  or 
any  other  occupation. 

The  Prince  of  Furstenburg,  an  amiaUe 
young  mediatized  Prince,  and  a  passionate 
dancer,  was  of  this  and  other  gay  parties. 
Hie  was  come  from  his  retired  Capital  in 
the  Black  Forest,  at  the  source  of  the 
Danube,  to  enjoy  the  gaiety  of  Carlsruhe^ 
attended  by    a   Secretary    and    a    Grand 

■ 

Master;    for    these    subject    Sovereigns^ 
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theulsh    8trim>ed.  qf  their   sceptres,    s^iH 

Z«.to  »  ^y  of  tbe  onm^eaul  «i>r 
pendsges  of  a  throng  as  they  can  xQusi^^ 
Mfmy  of  them  keep  up  their  little  Courts 
a&  stalely  and  spleadid  a^  they  can  afford;; 
and  their  degradation  is  too  fresh  in  their 
feelings  to  allow  them  to  mix  quite  cordir 
ally  with  the  •  noblessie.  in^  the  amtisements 
of  the  Courts  to  which  they  are.subje^^ted. 
They  often  divert  themselves  with  their 
hunts  in  their  Iforest  retirements^  without 
toouriog  the  .evidence  with  their  p»se»». 
The  Prince^  of  Furstehbiiffg,  now  a  subject  of 
the  King  of  iWirtemberg,  has  e:^tensive  do- 
mains»  containing  about  80,000  souls  ;  his 
revenues  are  about  8O0Q/.  a  year —  an  im*- 
mense  income,  even  for  a  Prince,  i«  Ger- 
many. At  the  Court  of  his  Sovereign,  be 
is  not  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality, 
having,  like  the  rest  of  the  ^[neidiatized 
Princes  of  Wirtembdrg,  actively  espoused 
the  part  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom.  A 
trait  of  his  generosity  deserves  m^^ntiopipg. 
The  youngPrince  of  Hohenlphe,an  Aide-d^ 
camp,  ,&c.  to  the  King  of  Wjrtemberg,  and 
who  acted  as  President  of  the  Assembly  and 
.a  warm  partizari  of  the  States,  m^fried  tbi^ 
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^Prince's  sister.  When  the  King  stripped 
him  for  his  political  conduct  of  his  offices 
and  emoluments  at  Court,  the  Prince  of 
Hoheiilohe  was  left  almost  destitute,  and 
his  brother-in-law  immediately  settled  on 
him  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own  in- 
come. 

At  this  ball,  as  well  as  in  the  other  circles 
of  the. place,  I  met  the  family  of  the 
Countess,  now  Princess  of  Hochberg.  The 
young  Counts  are  distinguished  officers  ib 
•the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke.  The  Prin- 
cess Amelia  her  only  daughter  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  women  I  know  in  Germany. 
She  has  all  the  simpUcity  and  softness  of 
her  fair  compatriots,  with  a  grace  which 
they  sometimes  want.  The  old  Countess 
of  Hochberg  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  espoused,  after  royal 
fashion,  with  the  left  hand.  Since  my  de* 
parture  from  Carlsruhe,  the  Grand  Duke, 
being  without  male  issue,  has  recognised 
by  a  public  act  the  legitimacy  of  the 
young  Counts,  and  their  claims  to  the 
throne  in  the  event  of  his  dying  with 
out  a  lineal  heir.  On  this  occasion  the 
iamily  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
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This  step  had  long  been  talked  of,  and  the 
propriety  of  it  long  enforced  on  the  Grand 
Duke;  but  his  irresolution  continually 
postponed  it,  and  at  last,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  weak  character,  selected  for  the  purpose 
the  very  moment  when  his  wife's  situation 
held  out  immediate  chances  of  an  heir.  He 
took  the  same  opportunity  of  decreeing,  in 
all  events,  the  indivisibility  of  his  dominions ; 
that  part  of  them  called  the  Brisgau,  Ibr^ 
merly  the  possession  of  Austria,  having 
been  settled  to  return  to;  that  power  ii>  case 
of  the  Grand  Duke's  being  succeeded  by 
any  but  a  lineal  descendant.  How  far  this 
sic  volo  sic  jubeo  of  His  Royal  Highness 
will  avail  in  opposition  to  previous  soleinu 
arrangements,  time  will  show. 
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We  have  often  remarked  that  what  fermii 
the  superiority  of  our  English  frAtne  of 
^dciety,  is  that  happy  amaJgamatio^n  of  its 
parts,  that  nice  shading  off  of  ranks  one 
into  another j  which  leaves  the  freest  elbow 
foom  to  ambition  and  talents^  and  preserves 
the  indispensalile  gradations  of  rank,  with- 
6ut  subjecting  any  classes  fd  absurd  and 
galling  exclusions.  No  country  has  so 
dignified  an  aristocracy,  and  yet  none  so 
much  real  equality,  so  free  a  mixture  of 
ranks.  Those  who  thought  to  extinguish 
ranks,  and  make  society  as  level  as  Salis* 
bury  Plain,  by  inveterately  calling  each  other 
Citizen,  ended,  with  the  sure  affinity  of  ex- 
tremes, in  erecting  a  rank  higher  than 
their  country  ever  knew  before,  and  sur- 
rounding it  with  ultra-aristocrats.  The 
Swiss  profess  to  have  no  titles;   but  the 
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Swiss  Seigneur  takes  care  never  to  be  de^ 
aedlied  in  an  instrument  without  the  word 
Noble  b(e£>re  his  name,  and  thinks  it  one 
of  the  saddest  effects  of  the  late  misfor- 
tunes of  his  country  that  his  sons  are 
obliged  to  soil  their  hands  with  commerce. 
The  fact  is,  whether  recognised  or  not 
by!  titular  distinctions,  a  virtual  aristo-^ 
eracy  is  as  neceteary  a  concomitant  of  so*^ 
eiety  as  an  inequality  of  talehts  or  of  star- 
ture;  and  let  the  analogy  be  kept  ixp, 
and  the  respect  paid  to  it  be  iust  what 
^^  rl  invlnfrily  p.y  ^  .uperio- 
city  in  brain  or  in  shoulders,  and  rank 
has  :its  due,  and  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain* But  the  mistake  made  in  Germany 
was  to  periliit  tb  nobility  not  merely  a  mo« 
nopoly  of  bows,  and  titles,  and  royal  so^ 
eiety,  bat  almost  of  the  fresh  air  and  the 
bread  and  cheese  of  life.  Nothing  that 
was  valuable  was  attainable  by  any  other 
pase^KMt  than  a  prescribed  number  of  quar- 
ters of  nobility. 

But  these  daysof  pure  blood  and  privileg- 
ed casts  are  now  fiust  on  the  wane.  The 
flimsy  &bric  of  society  has  received  a  good 
didociding  shake  from  the  late  commotionp 
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and  cohcussions.  ^^  JExtemui  tinwr^  maximum', 
conccfrdiiB  vmctdum^^  made  common  cause 
between  all  classes ;  and  the  Sovereigns  and' 
theirgingerbread  courtiers  in  the  hour  o£ 
need  were  hajppy  ^ough  to  owe  their  de-^ 
liverance  from  the  iron  rod  to  the  sturdy 
strength  of  the  plebeians,  who  were  alone 
able  to  break  it.  The  intercourse  of  the 
grave  race  with  the  Revolution  and  its  scata 
was  also  well  calculated  to  rout  them 
out  of  some  of  their  obsolete  systems.  If 
it  was  startling  to  a  decorous  German  ta 
see  his  Sovereign  and  haughty  Court  pro-^ 
ceeding  to  .the  frontier  to  welcomor  witL 
cringing  submission,  the  approaching .  Fro* 
tector  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  or 
retiring  —  Princesses,  Maids  of  Honour^ 
and  all -^-^  to  the  Golden  She^,  or  the  Red 
Bull,  in  a  provincial  town,,  to  avoid  en- 
countering in  the  Residence  ^  ddtnineering 
French  General,  who  had  perhaps  been  a 
shoe-black ;  it  was  hardly  less  so  to  see  a 
high-born  delegate,  incrusted :  in  ribbands 
and  crosses,  and  armed  with  credentials  half 
oeciipied  by  the  enumeration  of  his  titlei^ 
set  out  on  a  trembling  missioin  to  head 
Q  tartars,  to  neffociate  with  an  Aidepde-* 
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eain|>  or  Secretary,  who  would  perhaps 
have  been  puzzled  to  swear  to  the  name  of 
bo&  his  parents.  The  secularising  of  the 
chapters,'  and  confiscation  of  the  rich  ca- 
nonries,  for  admittance  to  which  it  was  dif-* 
ficult  to  prove  nobility  enough,  and  very 
few  of  which  now  exist,  were  more  substan- 
tial, blows  to  the  system ;  for  as  title  m 
Germany  propagates  nothing  but  title  ad 
infimtum^  these  were  most  convenient  re- 
sources to  large  families  of  young  Barons 
and  Baronesses,  who  are  now  often  obliged 
to  repoiain  dignifiedly  idle  and  dignifiedly 
unnlated. 

Owing  to  these  causes,  in  these  dege- 
yierate  days,  the  precious  terugo  of  an- 
tiquity on  the  Baron's  escutcheon  is  so 
much  declining  in  repute,  that  with  the 
a^ception  of  eligibility  to  great  household 
offices  at  some  Courts,  and  the  Grand  Crosses 
of  some  strict  orders,  a  title  ^  of  .the  first 
edition,  is  nearly  as  good  as  one  which  has 
gone  through  ^  a  dozen ;  and  even  the  total 
wiant  of  the  particle  Von  (the  talismanic 
symbol  of  nobility)  before  the  name,  is  now 
an  exclusion  Irom  nothing  of  mbre  vital 
impoitfance  than  the  Court  dinners  and  the 

It 
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te^aiid*turn*out  of  the  noblesse.  A  Court 
physician .  of  my  acquaintance  has  even 
4ared  to  write  a  treatise  on  nobility,  ad-^ 
mitting  th6  use  of  the  order  upon  the  wholes 
but  hazarding,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
German  creeds  that  new  nobility  is  deci«^ 
dedly  preferable  to  old.  It  is  hardly  ne^ 
pessary  to  add  that  the  worthy  doctor  is 
himself  of  the  new-baked  batch. 

The  offices  of  the  government,  the  first  po^ 
litical  charges,  every  thing  but  the  gay  sa* 
loons,  are  now  principally  filled  by  the  bour^ 
geoisk.  They  are  good  drudging  men  of 
routine,  who  make  able  Privy  Counsellors^ 

and  War  Counsellors,  and  Forest  Counsel- 

• 

lors,  &c.  while  the  activity  and  intellect  of 
their  noble  rivals  rarely  qualifies  them  for 
any  thii^  beyond  a  commission  in  the  C^e^ 
vaux  Legers,  or  Hussars,  or  the  very  arduous 
offices  about  thaCourt  Drawing  Room,  which 
0ir  surpass  in  estimation  any  of  a  political 
diaracter*  You  might  live  at  a  German 
Court  for  a  month  without  ever  hearing  of 
such  a  person  as  the  Prime  Minister.  I  sal 
at  the  Coprt  dinner  one  day  next  to  an 
awkward  looking  man,  who  seemed  Uftle  to 
belong  to  the  company  around  him^  ins^ite 
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of  astar  and  a  corddn,  whether  or  not  of  the 
celebrated  order  of  the  '^  Bltie  Herrings  ^  I 
cannot  say.  On  enquiring  who  he  was,  I  was 
flippantly^  answered,  ^*  Oh !  it's  the  Prince's 
minister."  But  it  is  impossible  to  spend  a 
day:  in  the  Residence  without  hearing  the 
name  of  His  Excellency  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain,  or  Grand  Marshal,  who  orders  the 
Court  dinner,  and  announces  it  when  ready, 
or  His  Excelliency  the  Grand  Equerry,  who 
paces  a  score  of  the  Grand  Duke's  nags  every 
nioiming,  rung  in  one's  ears  with  all  his  titles 
and  qualifications.  These  "  haides  charges^^ 
as  they  are  called,  not  demanding  any  unrea- 
sonable portion  of  talent  or  activity,  are  still 
monopolised,  without  detriment  to  the  pub* 
lie,  by  the  possessors  of  pm'e  blood. 

The  clashings  of  consequence  between  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  noblesse,  which  arise 
from  this  occupation  by  the  former  of  all 
important  objects  of  ambition,  coupled  with 
their  scrupulous  exclusion  from  the  insipid 
elegance  of  noble  society,  occasion  the 
most  ridiculous  inconsistencies^  and  give  to 
society  the  character  of  a  phial  of  oil  and 
any  heavier  fluid,  which,  after  iniiniCe 
shakings  still  pertinaciously  refuse  to  amal- 
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gamate,  but  the  separate  bodies  of  each 
roll  about  mutually  repelling,  sometimes 
one  uppermost,  sometimes  the  otl^n 
The  Cabinet  of  one  Court  is .  composed 
of  a  Council  of  Ministers  who  are  at  thte 
head  of  all  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment, communicate  immeciiately  with  the 
Sovereign,  and  are  the  main  springs  of. the 
machine^  The  seats  at  this ;  board,  requir- 
ing more  noddle  than  often  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  pure  blood  gentry,  are  all  naturally 
occupied  by  the  bourgeoisie:  but  ibr  want 
of  the  indispensable  Von,  these  Cabinet 
Ministers,  the  most  important  men  in  the 
State,  are  never  permitted  to  set  foot  in  the 
Court  Saloons,  and  rarely  in  those  of  the 
Aoblesse,  which  are  crowded  by  young 
sprigs  of  nobility,  who  act  under .  them 
in  the  subordinate  offices  of  government 
An  acquainunce  of  mine  who  nowrepr^ 
sents  a  German  Sovereign  at  a.  great  Fo- 
reign  Court,  haa,  from  Ae  same  w«.t  of 
qualification,*  never  had  the  honour  of 
visiting  that  of  his  own  country.  The 
Forest  Masters  of  the  districts,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  are  offices  exclusively  ^et  apart 
for  the  wearers  of  the  CQronet;  biitth^^airi^ . 
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cial  and  official  business  of  the  departmoit 
is  conducted  by  a  Forest  College  in  the 
Residence  town,  to  which  the  Forest  Masters 
are  in  all  respects  subject,  and  which  it 
often  happens  is  fully  possessed  by  the  ac- 
tive Bourgeoisie.  The  consequence  is  a 
perpetual  clashing  between  the  College  and 
the  noble  Forest  Masters;  the  former, 
happy  in  the  opportunity  of  paying  off  old 
piques,  and  the  latter  glad  to  dispute  the 
authority  of  men  superior  to  them  in  office 
and  in  all  talents — except  those  of  felling  a 
tree  or  flaying  a  boar — but.  who  are  by  no 
meatus  worthy  to  play  penny  Boston  and  sip 
lemonade  with  the  rouged  Baronesses  in  the 
evening. 

•  The  Bourgeoisie  are,  in  short,  every 
*  day  growing  such  consequential  and  im-« 
portant  personages  that  I  have  known 
the  Herr  Ober  Director  of  a  Court  li- 
brary, a  c}devant  Valet  de  Chambrej  refuse 
the  loan  of  a  book  to  a  Princess  of  the 
family ;  and  his  Royal  Highness,  the  son 
of  a  Sovereign,  take  a  snug  cup  of  tea  en 
familley  with  a  Bourgeois  in  financial  ad^ 
ministration,  palaver  his  fat  wife,  and  con. 
descendingly  flirt  with  Mademoiselle^  hia 
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daughter/  irom  a  desire  to  stand  well  with 
the  administrator  of  the  Treasury.  Hiese 
instances  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  un- 
dermining of  the  importance  of  nobiKty 
which  the  increased  activity  of  the  middle 
ranks  is  every  day  pushing  farther,  and 
which  noble  stupidity  and  frivolity  are  not 
likely  to  check.  The  nobility  are  ccxntinu- 
ally  startled  with  some  fresh  explosion  of 
their  rivals'  consequence — new  appoint- 
meutSs  new  favours,  acquired  by  untitled 
wights,  nobody  knows  how.  These  strides 
»they  always  set  down  to  their  rivals*  un- 
scrupulous use  of  dirty  underhand  roads  to 
preferment  —  but  though  this  is  sometimes 
the  case,  their  own  inertness  and  imbeciUty 
often  leaves  the  door  open,  and  the  Bour- 
geoisie profit  by  opportunity  with  nothing 
more  than  honourable  ambition  and  ac- 
tivity. 

Of  course,  the  noblesse  are  ^  the  more 
chary  of  their  supremacy  in  the  drawing- 
room,  in  consequence  of  their  declining  im- 
portance everywhere  else.  Their  political  in- 
significance makes  them  doubly  absolute  as 
erbitri  degantiarum.  But  the  modish  winks 
and  nods  which  note  the  little  deficiencies  in 
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Court  toHy  in  the  untitled  ladies  and  gentle- 
men  at  the  Casino  balls,  and  the  criticisms  of 
the  dress,  manners,  and  bad  French  of  the 
Baronesses  of  yesterday,  on  their  entree  at 
Court,  are  only  laughs  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  mouth  (to  use  the  vulgar  phrase) — 
the  superiority  they  assert  being  so  exclur 
ftively.  trivial  and  superficial.  I  happened 
to  have  for  a  neighbour  one  day  at  a  Court 
entertainment,  the  recently  ennobled  spouse 
of  a  Minister  of  State,  making  her  debtU  ai 
.Court,  at  the  interesting  age  of  sixty, 
appropriately  qualified  by  her  patent,  her 
^attins  and  her  blotches  of  rouge.*  My 
fair  neighbour  appearing  somewhat  embar. 
xassed  by  her  new  blushing  honours,  and 
the  observation  of  the  Argus-eyed  belles 
around  her,  I  was  happy  to  relieve  her  by 
conversation,  which  cost  me  some  trouble, 
as  her  Bourgeoise  education  had  not  eA-^ 
tended  her  acquirements  beyond  her  native 
language.    My  commiserating  politeness  to 

*  This  last  ornameDt  is  so  necessary  a  passport  to  the 
Court  Circles,  that  the  want  of  it  drew  down  a  repri- 
mand on  a  fair  friend  of  mine,  the  natural  rouge  of 
'whose  handsome  cheeks  did  not  satisfy. the  fastidious 
taste  of  his  lata  Majesty  of  Wirtemberg.   .         - 
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this  debiUante  lady,  of  tibe  Minister  affi>rded> 
afterwards,  an  ample  theme  of  merrimeiit 
to  my  friends  of  less  impeachable  purity  of 

blood.  »  

^  Thie  only  recognised  opportunities -of 
contact  between  the  two  classes,  are  the 
alternate  public  Balls  and  Evening  socie- 
ties, which  take  place  every  week,  at.  the 
Casino :  the  citizens  owing  their  favoured 
participation  in  these  amusements  to  the 
convenience  of  their  subscription  for  the 
support  of  the  handsome  establishment 
Sometimes,  on  grand  occasions,  the  Court 
condescend  to  attend.  They  occupy .  one 
•end  of  the  noble  Saloon,  sometimes  raised 
by  a  step  above  the  rest  of  the  room,  sur- 
rounded  by  courtiers  and  noblesse,  who,  in 
all  the  concentrated  splendour  of  dresses  . 
and  decorations  contrive  to  keep  up  an  at. 
•mosphere  around  them  not  derogatory  to 
Sovereignty. 

The  worthy  beaux  and  belles  of  the  City» 
in  their  humbler  «ray  of  fin«y,  keep 
the  distance  of  respectful  spectators^  eyeing 
and  admiring  the  movements  of  Royalty 
and  the  glitter  and  graces  of  the  Court> 
whidb  they  have  only  a  precious  periodical 
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Opportunity  of  observing.     In  the  dancer  of 
eoarse^  the  Court  and  Nobility  take  the  lead, 
and  the  gradation  of  fashion  and  grace,  in 
the  string  of  whirling  couples,  is  sometimes 
very  curious  —  commencing  with  a  Prince 
and  Princess,  whose  easy  evolutions  bespeak 
irefined  tuition,   and  closed  by   a  dapper 
^urgeois,  in  his  best  clothes,  who  twirls 
Ills  perspiring  partner  with  an  ardour  little 
tamed  by  the  graces.     Though  the  Court 
.belles  are  the  models  of  ton  and  grace  in  ^ 
.the  room,  the  fresh  charms  of  their  humble 
rivals  sometimes  subject  them  to  unplea- 
sant mortifications.     Their  volatile  beaux 
will  sometimes  {Profit  by  the  occasion  ^or 
variety,  and  dance  the  whole  evening  with 
the  happy  Bourgeoises,  while  the  Maids  of 
;Honour.and  Baronesses  not  having  an  op- 
portunity of  consoling  themselves  by  similar 
« overtures  to  the  young  citizens,  are  some- 
.times  obliged  to  remain  quiet  spectators  of 
dieir  rivals'  triumphs.   .  When  not  there  on 
official  duty,  the  Court  ladies  and  many  of 
the    nobl^se  consequently  often  neglect 
Ithese  promiscuous  meetings ;    and   would 
.absent  themselves  oflener,  if  a  bajil — -the 
.opportunity  for  .  «dtz  -  we>«  not  almost 
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equally  irresistible  to  aU  ranks.  The 
.Inblies,  or  evening  circles,  a  good  deal 
like  those  at  private  houses,  are  more,  thUay 
attended.  Tea$  cards^  conversation,  xefiresh*- 
xnents^  axidjetix  de  societe  are,  as  usual,  the 
bill  of  fare  of  amusement.  The  biUiaxi- 
rooms  draw  off  many  of  the  beaux.  The 
young  people  of  all  ranks  join  in  grown  up 
children's  games,  ajid  sometimes,  impromptu 
dances,  with  a  good-rhumoured  ease.  The 
Dowagers,  both  of  the  Court  and  the  City, 
hang  together  a  little  more  scrupulously, 
keep  to  their  separate  card*-tables,  are  nice 
About  speaking  first,  and  exchange,  when 
brought  into  contact,  various  little  aur 
nouncements  and  defiances  of  superiority 
<—  the  City  Dames  being  generally  quite  as 
starched  and  slow  in  making  advances  as 
their  titled  rivals.  This  is  naturally  the 
growing  character  of  the  bourgeois^  who 
show,  pretty  abundantly,  all  the  airs  of 
successful  parvenus.  Their  acquisitions  of 
importance,  at  the  expence  of  the  privileged 
class,  make  the  ridiculous  exclusions  — 
trifling  as  they  are  —  to  which  they  are  still 
subject,  doubly  galling;  for  that  species 
of  philosophy  which  would  be  content  to 
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smile  in  the  consciousness  of  real  impdrt^ 
Biice  at  these  frivolous  inferiorities^  is  a 
feeling  far  above  the  flight  of  the  worthy 
Bourgeois  gentry;  The  noblesse,  very  un- 
jitstly  taunt  them  with  this  soreness  at 
their  ineligibility  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
beau  monde^  and  afl^t  to  wonder  that 
having  gained  the  lucrative  bureaux,  they 
should  still  covet  the  enMe  of  the  draw- 
ing-rooms. —  But  the  feeling  is  quite  na- 
tural. Absurd  sweeping  disqualifications 
' — however  really  unimportant  the  ob- 
ject—  are  always  galling  to  any  body  of 
men ;  and  to  be  proscribed  en  masse  from 
what  is,  in  fact,  the  only  society  in  a  small 
town,  is  neither  very  reasonable  nor  very 
agreeable.  Among  themselves,  the  worthy 
Bourgeois  lead  that  sort  of  muddling 
drudging  life,  which  affords  little  opportu- 
nity for  society ;  their  social  pleasures  ex- 
tend,  therefore,  little  beyond  the  reunions  at 
the  Casino — the  eagerly  anticipated  scene  of 
the  rivalries  and  conquests  of  the  gaudy 
damsels.  At  some  Courts  the  barrier 
against  the  non-nobles  is  a  little  relaxed^ 
and  high  diplomatic  office  is  sometimes  a 
passport  without  the  recommendatory  Von ; 
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but  this  is  rare  —  and  to  the  ladies^  the 
monosyllable  is  the  only  introduction.  On 
enquiring  after  two  pretty  and  graceful 
women,  whom  I  knew  at  Carlsruhe,  and 
whom  I  missed  in  the  gay  circles,  the  con- 
clusive answer  was,  "  Blle»  ne  sont  pas  de 
la  societe  —  Elles  $ont  de  la  Bourgeoisie.^* 
All  this  child^s  play  will,  in  time,  fall  into 
disuse  —  as  much  of  what  once  existed  has 
already  done ;  but  the  good  Germans,  you 
know,  do  nothing  rashly  —  and  shut  up  in 
their  forests  and  ceremonies,  they  appear 
slower  in  catching  the  improvements  in  the 
^irit  of  the  age  than  their  more  mercurial 
neighbours. 


(    «53    ) 
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Taking  leave  of  our  hospitable  friends,  we 
departed  the  morning  after  the  Baron's  ball 
for  Stutgard.  The  road  presented  few  inter- 
esting objects.  We  passed  Durlach,  the 
clipital  of  the  old  -Margraviate  of  Baden- 
Durlach ;  the  Castle  half  in  ruins  from  the 
French  devastation  of  the  country  in  1689; 
On  stopping  at  an  inn  in  a  village,  the  busy 
assemblage  of  peasants  announced  the 
Kirch  weihe,  or  commemoration  of  the  con- 
secration  of  the  church -^  celebrated  in  the 
Protestant  German  villages,  like  an  English 
wake,  iby  dancing  and  rejoicings,  frequently 
kept  up  for  two  or  three  days  and  nights 
without  ceasing.  An  immense  Maypole, 
an  invariable  object  in  a  German  village, 
on  -these  occasions  is  crowned  with  ever- 
greens and  ribbands,  round  which  the  pea- 
sants dance.  The  chief  scenes  of  festivity, 
however,  are  some  of  the  cottages,  and  little 
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timm  ^r  beer-houses,  where  beer  and  wine 

After  several  leagues  of  dreary  secfaeoh 
tered  road  through  a  corn  country,  inter- 
mixed with  woods,  we  came  to  Pforzheim, 
situated  in  a  deep  but  not  picturesque 
valley.  The  town,  once  considerable, 
as  the  capital  of  the  Princes  of  Fforz^ 
heim,  ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  Baden,  is 
dismal  and  deserted,  —  slightly  enlivened 
by  a  trade  in  watches  and  jewellery.  We 
dined  at  a  shabby  inn,  where,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  with 
which  dinner  was  served  were  contrasted  with 
the  smoky  walls  of  the  saloon,  and  darkn^ 
and  dirt  of  the  house.  A  clean  napkin 
and  silver  forks  were  not  forgotten.  Tlie 
former  is  an  invariable,  and  the  latter  a 
common  luxury  in  very  humble  inns.  I 
have  sometimes  seen  silver  forks  in  com* 
pany  with  pewter  plates.  In  the  inns,  and 
even  in  the  houses  of  the  upper  cla^efl^ 
they  are  rarely  cleaned,  because,  as  a  lady 
of  rank  explained  it  to  a  friend  of  mine^ 
rubbing  makes  them  thinner  and  lifter  I 
the.  ostentatious  solidity  of  plate  being  con- 
sidered well  purchased  at  the  expaise  of 
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cleanliness.  At  a  German  dinner,  even 
at  Court,  where  gold  and  silver  gene-' 
rally  abound,  one  knife  and  fork  invariably 
serves  for  the  sweets,  sours,  and  savouiiefli 
of  the  twenty  or  thirty  dishes  of  whicb 
most  persons  partake. 

A  goodJooking  young  German  sat  by 
me  very  intent  on  a  norel  of  Augustus  La 
Fontaine,  the  Eotzebue  of  German  no* 
velists,  both  in  pc^ularity  and  prolificness. 
His  works  occupy  three  or  four  of  the  most 
thumbed  pages  in  the  catalogue  of  every 
circidating  library,  and,  with  abundance  of 
German  sentiment,  have  often  a  pleasing 
aiMi  natural  vein  of  fedUng. 

After  driving  through  a  dreary  country, 
now  and  then  varied  by  a  hill,  covered 
with  thin  withered-looking  vineyards,  we 
entered  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  an- 
nounced by  a  handsome  little  pillar  at  the 
frontier;  On  stopping  at  the  next  Ckaussee 
Crdd  (turnpike)  house,  we  were  surprised  by 
a  demandfrom  a  cocked-hatted  collector  for 
the  sum  oiioxLxflorimy  (near  eight  shillings,) 
instead  of  a  few  kreutzers  as  usual ;  but  we 
found  that  the  payment  of  it  was  to  exempt 
us  from  all  similar  demands  on  the  roads  in 
the  kingdom,  there  being  no  .turnpikes  but 
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at  the  frcmtier.  The  roads  in  Wirtemb»g> 
are  some  of  the  best  in  Germany  —  some-, 
times  little  inferior  to  our  own  turnpike, 
roads. 

The  entrance  from  one  little  State  to; 
another^  though  not  marked  by  the  strik-, 
ing    differences    in    habits    and  manners 
which  you  would  observe  on  going  out  of 
Germany  into  a  foreign   country,    is  al- 
ways, however,  announced  by  some  little 
variations  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller>   and   which   sometimes    give    indi*- 
cations  of  the  relative  consequence  of  the 
two  J)rincipalities.      The  uniform  of  the 
postillions  changes  at  the  first  Post,  and  the 
ichwager  of  the  larger  state  is  smarter  and 
better  mounted  than  his  brethren  in  the 
smaller.     In  fiaden  they  wear  buff  coa£s 
turned  up  with  red,  and  the  whole  equipage 
is  ias  much  superior  to  those  of  Hesse,  as 
the  red  coats,  long  yellow  mantles,  and 
clever  horses  of  the  Wirtemberg  boys  are 
to  those  of  Baden.     The  postillion  has  a 
large  bugle  horn  slung  over  his  shoulder^ 
which  he  often  winds  on  entering  a  town 
with  great  skill  and  harmony.     When  yoii 
have  four  horses  they  ride  one  of  the  hinder 
ones^  and  drive  the  leaders  with  a  whip 
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idiose  crack  is  tenrific^  having  no  idea  of 
driving  four  irom  the  seat.  The  coachmaa 
of  the  young  Duke  of  AnhaltrCothen  used 
occasionally  to  attempt  this,  in  a  style  that 
:niide  me  tremble  for  His  Highnesses  neck, 
said  clearly  manifested  that  Germany  had 
not  yet  attained  to  the  valuable  institution 
of  a  Whip  Club*  Handsome  mile-stones 
now  for  the  first  time  regularly  marked  the 
$tunde$  on  the  road.  The  royal  arms  at  the 
post-houses  had  something  of  the  splen- 
idbur  of  English  signs ;  oxid  the  names  of 
every  parish  and  bailliage  were  printed  in 
respectable  German  characters  on  hand- 
some posts  by  the  road  side.  It  was  clear 
we:  were  now  in  the  kingdom  of  Wir- 
temberg,  the  sixth  power  in  the  Serene 
Germian  Confederation, 
-  Entzweihingen  is  the  only  place  of  any 
consequence  betweein  I^forzheim  and  Stut- 
gwd^  It  is  an  old  walled  town  on  the  River 
£ntz,  along,  the  bank,  of  which  the  road 
runs  for  a  short  distance  before  entering  it. 
The  Castle  standing  on  an  abrupt  little 
mountain^  planted  with  vineyards,  just  above 
the  town  and  river,  was  oace  the  residence  of 
two  brother  flowers  of  chivalry,  concerning 
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whom  traditions  are  *  still  extant  in  the 
neighbourhood.  While  the  poatillioQ  stop*- 
ped,  according  to  custom,  to  give  his  horses 
isome  sour  brown  bread,  a  diet  whidh  is 
said  to^  have  the  happy  effect  of  making 
ihem  hitzig^  (fiery,)  we  took  coffee  in  the  inQ« 
The  landlord,  a  formal  sort  of  prig,  attacked 
us  with  the  inquisitiveness  i^Mch  you  so 
often  encounter  in  a  German  inn,  where 
the  country,  the  route,  and  the  tiews  of  a 
traveller  are  frequently  the  only  object|^ 
that  rouse  the  phlegm  of  the  host.  As 
i  spoke  bad  German  tolerably  fluently^ 
the  first  question  sometimes  p&id  me  the 
compliment  of  taking  me  for  a  WestphU'- 
lian,  where  I  conclude  they  speak  nearly 
equally  ill.  Our  host,  however,  with  more 
discernment,  b^an,  <^  Mit  erlaubnm.  ne 
sind  kein  gebome  DetUscher?^^  ( With  permit 
stouy  you  are  no  bom  German?)  *'  Perhaps 
a  Dutchman?'--' a  Frenchman?'^  —  my  an- 
swering to  which  in  a  short  monosyllable 
gave  him  a  moment's  pause ;  after  which, 
he  ventured  a  diffident  negative,  ushered  ia 
by  a  profiision  of  /^  forgivenesses"  and  *^  par- 
dons," "  Meinherr  is  no  5tt?m/'  My  mu^ 
tification  of  his  curiosity  as  to  my  country 
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naturally  drew  it  forth  as  to  V  hundred  other 
matters.  "  J^b^g  pardon;  you  are  in  nummn 
iwg^.  Perhaps  for  a  parent  ? — not  sof-^^or 
a  rd(dkm  ?  With  pardon^  do  you  lodge  at 
Sfutgard  ni  the  Ktn^  of  Wixtemberg  ?  or^ 
perhaps  J  the  Roman  Bmperorf  A  right 
good  house,  sumptuous  table :  r^^  h^st  a 
fight  reasonable  man  ■:  —^  my  good  'Jriend : 
^—  With  forgiveness^  if  you  mention  the 
Herr  Muller^  at  the  Black  Eagle,  Weihiih^ 
gen,  you  wiUbe  well  receivedJ^  With  this 
aort  of  officious  loquacity,  a<;ooQipanied  by 
an  abundance  of  formal  bows,  mine  host 
Mstended  us  to  the  caleche  door,  which  he 

* 

fhut,  pouring  forth  a  volley  of  ^-  farewells,'* 
*^  prosperous  journeys,"  and  "speedy  ar-i 
rivals." 

'  We  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night  iat 
Stutgard,  and  found  the  much  recommend-* 
fed  host  and  household  of  the  Roman  £m« 
peror  asleep;  but  a  bed-room,  with  less 
than  the  modicum  of  comfort  genefrally  to 
be  found  in  that  aparttnent  in  a  German 
inn,  ready  for  late  arrivers. 

The  locale  of  Stutgard  is  as  dull  and 
uninteresting  as  can  well  be  imagined.  I 
saw  no  town  in  Germany  where  the  streets, 
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the  buildingp,  the  objects,  without  beijQig 
mean — and  some  of  them,  indeed,  a^e 
handsome  —  had  so  much  of  that  ujiiform 
B^ediocrity  of  character,  which,  produced 
ennui  by  dint  of  never  interesting.  One 
long,  wide  street,  dignified  since  the 
modemhonours  of  the  house  of  Wirtem- 
berg'by  the  title  of  KmigsrStrasse,  {King^ 
Street))  traverses  the  town,  from  the  gate 
leading  to  Tubingen  to  the  Ludwigsburg, 
— ^^now  the  King's^GBte  —  a  modern  m^ussy 
pcfrtal  -  near  which  the  Ronigs-Straa^e  is' 
handsoniely  and  regularly  built  One  side 
is  ^occupied  by  some  of  the  best  houses  in 
Stutgard,  among  which  are  the  residences 
of  our  Ambassador,  and  several  of  the 
corps  diplomatique;  and  the  other  by 
the  splendid  range  of  royal  stables — a 
building  which  an  ignorant  person  might 
ixften  m  Germany  take  for  the  Falape.  The 
town  stands  in  a  narrow  hollow,  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  mountains  of  no  great 
height,  and  whidi  would  be  infinitely  more 
picturesque  if  the  sameness  of  their  un«* 
varied  vineyards  was  relieved  by  trees^  »nd 
other  sorts  of  vegetation. .  For  want  of  this 
the  mountains  are  di^ry,^  and  the  vineyards 
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fiiT  from  cheerfiil;  This  situation  of  the' 
place  exposes  it  to  frequent  rain  and  fogS) 
and  reoders  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
neighbourhood  by  no  means  easily  ac- 
cessibte.   • 

•  In' these  little  Residence-Towns -7- if  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg, 
vri&i  its  20,000  souls,  will  not  be  offended  at 
the  title  —  all  that  is' handsome  or  striking 
is^modern.  The  modern  buildings  gen^ 
raUy  bespeak  the  increased  and  growing; 
sptendour  of  the  Prince  and  his:  state;  :and 
you  may  accurately  trace  in  the  date  and^ap^ 
pearance  of  the. architecture  and  endbellish^ 
mentis,' their  gradation  from  the  oM  humble 
regime .  of  Margraves,.  Landgraves, '  and 
Counts  of  the  Empire,  first  to  that  of  Elee- 
.tors,  and  then  to  the  splendid  independence 
o£  Grand  Dukes  and  Kmgs:  The  Princes 
are. evidently  making  the  most  of  the  leisure 
—  it  caiinot  yet  be  said  the  wealth— pt<>- 
cured  by  peace,  to  bring  up  arrears,  and  to 
put  things  on  a  corresponding  level  with  the 
eminence  they  have  gained  by  such*,  rapid 
strides.  New  churches,  new  stables, :  new 
corps  degarde^  new  streets,  are  building  in 
their  jcapitals,  which  give  to  them  a  pushing, 
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lipstaiTt,  pafvenu  character,  which,  hovirever 
laferior  to  the  mellowed  respectability  of 
years,  is  the  only  one  of  any  interest  tfcey 
have  to  present-  Antiquity  is  here  far 
too  much  connected  with  insignificance  to 
ofibr  any  attractions.  To  trace  a  majestic 
stream  to  Its  source  among  the  rude  and 
grand  features  of  nature,  is  an  interesting 
occupation ;  but  no  one  cares  to  follow  ia 
mulct  back  to  a  puddle.  The  decay  of 
grandeur  has  a  melancholy  but  deep  inte- 
rest ;  but  all  that  is  old,  in  these  duodecimo  . 
capitals,  bears  the  stamp  of  a  system  more 
petty  tlian  that  which  exists.  Mean  streets, 
Insignificant  public  buildings,  without  tradi- 
tional interest,  all  remind  one  how  niuch 
less  a  personage  the  Count  was  a  few  cen-* 
turies  ago  than  the  kiilg  of  to-day.  This 
absence  of  all  historical  interest,  is  one  of 
the  circumstances,  though  not  the  most 
sensibly  felt  by  every  person,  whidi  con- 
tributes to  the  torpid  want  of  interest  of  a 
sniall  German  capital  as  a  place  of  residence. 
America  has  been  said  to  be  a  country  with- 
out associations ;  and  the  little  German 
States  are  nearly  in  the  same  predicament-^ 
for  they  have  none  worth  recurring  ta 
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The  palace  at  Stutgard  is,  upon  the 
whole)  not  unworthy  of  royalty  —  diatis,  of 
the  royalty  of  Wirtemberg — for  in  England^ 
if  the  building  would  bear  a  comparisoii 
with  some  second-rate  noblemen's  seats,  it 
is  certainly  some  degrees  behind  the  mas^ 
sive  splendour  of  Blenheim  or  ArundeL 
It  stands  just  out  of  the  Konigs-Strasse^ 
screened  behind  a  little  grove  of  large  tree& 
which  block  up  the  view  of  the  building. 
It  is  a  modern,  stone  edifice,  completed  by 
the  late  King,  the  front  occupying  three 
sides  of  a  squaiie  —  the  parapets  decorated 
with  handsome  statues,  and  the  centre  of 
the  roof  surmounted  by  an  enormous  gilt 
crown  and  cushion,  wljich  would  make  an 
admirable  sign  for  a  flashy  hotel  by  the 
road^side.  ^^  On  est  toujoursJieT  de  ce  qu^on^ 
ne  poMsede  que  deptus  peu^^  said  a  shrewd 
German  lady  to  me,  in  pointing  to  it ;  and 
her  remark  was  justified  by  sev^al  of  the 
t^endid  audienccrrooms,  whose  walls  are 
studded  with  this  pompous  decoration  sur'» 
mountuigthearimofthefamUy. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  is  unquestion- 
^ly  splendid.. —  Ostentation  and  costliness 
we  viaible  in  every  chair,  so&,  mirror,  table^ 
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or  time-piece.  This  ornament  is  all  gold — 
that  solid  silver  —  this  cost  so  many  thou- 
sand florins  —  His  late  Majesty  gave  so 
many  more  for  that.  There  is  sc^dely 
any  thing  more  humble  than  rosewood, 
satin,  porcelain,  and  porphyry.  This  crowd 
of  luxury,  often  united  •  with  good  taste, 
which  generally  adorns  rooms  of  very 
moderate  size,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  late  Majesly,  whose  indis* 
putable  connoisseurship  in  matters  of 
royal  pomp  was  rather  unfortunate!  for 
his  subjects.  Several  of  the  rooms 'of  the 
palace  are  adorned  with  splendid  tapestries, 
from  the  Gobelins  at  Paris,  presents  from 
Napoleon  to  his  royfil  and  humble  aUy^  the 
late  king  —  and  among  thie  rooms,  pointed 
out  as  remarkable,  are  those'  once  or 
twice  occupied  by  the  fallen  Emperor,  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa,  his  Majesty  of 
Russia,  the  Duke  of  Cambric^e,  and  other 
didtinguished  characters,  besides  that  in 
which  the  king  died  in  October,  1816.. 

With  the  exception  of  some  cabinet  pic- 
tures of  the  Flemish  school^  one  or  two 
sitatues  by  Canova  and  other  artists, .  the 
monuments  of  the  fine  arts  are  all  of  native 
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growth  —  for  in  encouraging  the  artiste  of 
his  little  kingdom^  the  late  king  showed 
some  true  notions  of  royal  splaoidour,  which» 
if  they  had  hot  been  confined  to  mere  deco- 
ration and  embellishment,  would  have  led 
him  to  extend  his  protection  to  commerce 
as  the  best  basis  of  magnificence,  instead 
of  oppressing  it  frpm  childish  prejudices 
against  allthat  was  not  showy  and  glittering. 
He  sometimes  came  to  the  sensible  resolu- 
tion, not  to  have  a  merchant  worth  100 
florins  aryear.  in  his  dominions.    > 

Stutgard  has  been,  for  some  years,  a  con- 
siderabkcentreof  the  fine  arts.iDanekker, 
to  whom  it  is  scarcely  a  compliment  to  call 
him  the'  Canova  of  Germany,  is  a  native 
and  resident  of  the  place.  *.  The  palace  is 
adorned  by  various  exquisite  little  pieces, 
chiefly  from  his  chisel — and  his  rooms, 
which  I  visited,  contain  many  more.  He 
had  just  finished  a  noble  colossal  head  of 
Schiller  —  a  bust  of  the  late  king,  who  had 
a  striking  physiognomy,  with  no  slight  re- 
semblance to :  our  revered  sovereign  —  and 
a  small .  statue  of  Love,  one  of  the  softest 
aiid  most  delicate  morsels  of  sculpture  I 
ever  saw.     The  works  of  Danekker  are 
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generally  diatiiiguished.  from  Ganova's  by  a 
less  prominent  infusion. of  the  ideal --r a 
more  close  embodying  of  simple  forma 
of  nature.     This  is  managed  with  such  eixr- 
cellent  taste  and  so  nice  a  sense  of  grace 
and  beauty,  that  it  only  renders  them  more 
touching — more  what  every  one  can  feel 
and  delight  in — without  giving  them  the 
least  approach  to  homeliness  or  want  of 
gcaoe*      He    had    no    work    at    Stutgard 
equal  to  his  Ariadne^  at  Frankfort;  but 
genius,  of  the  same  character  was  distin*? 
guishable  in  most  of  them — the  same  har- 
monious grace  of  composition  and  dell* 
eate  ^iLecuibion,  the  same  soft  round  con- 
tours and  tenderness  of  expression,   the 
same  admirable,  blending  of  the  poetry  of 
the  art  with  touching  truth  of  represents 
ation.      The   palace  is    also    ornamented 
with  a  vadiiety  of  pi^ces^  by  the  Messrs. 
Court   Painters,   Hetsoh  and  Seele,  some 
of  them  of  unquestionable  merit  —  elabo^ 
rately    designed    and    highly    finished  •— 
but.  frequently  cold  in  colouring,  and  maii- 
nered,  and  academical  in  charact^. .  They 
are  painters  of  considerable  reputation  m 
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Gerxmoiy,  and  were  most  liberally  encouf^ 
raged  by  the  late  king. 

The  gardens,  at  the  back  of  the  palace^ 
are  ektensive^  and  lud  oiit  partly  in  the 
Ikiglish  and  partly  in  the  fi»rmal  French 
tmte.  Close  to  the  little  terrace  on  which 
the  palace  stands  is  a  large  circular  open'* 
ing,  cut  into  parterres  and  gravel  walks, 
with  a  large  piece  of  water  in^  the  middle 
stocked  with  curious  aquatic  birds— jjennh 
haiits  of  the  zoological  mania  of  the  late 
king.  The  palace  looks  across  this  area  up 
a  long  vkita  of  road  running  through  the. 
!&iglish  gardenr  to  tbe  Court  farms,  and  the> 
village  of  Canastadt.  The  shrubberies  which 
extend  for  some  distance  on  each  side  of 
this  road,  are  intersected  by  pleasant  ser- 
pentine  walks  which  do  not  disgjrace  the 
title  of  the  garden.  The  court  farm  and 
buildings,  and  a  large  saloon  for  public 
balls  and  amusements  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  garden ;  and  the  road  proceeds  through 
cheerful  avenues  of  dwarf  rose  trees  to 
Cajistadt.  There  is  a  double  caorriage-road 
and  a  foot-path  on  each  side;  and  the 
police,  evar  active  in  small  matters,  in  the 
fionall  states,  carefully  prevent  any  one  from 
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making  an  exit  by  the  entering  road,  or  vice 
versa.  Walking  in  the  Jiigh-road  isalsa  aa 
much  contrary  to  law  as  driving  on  the 
foot-path;  and  I  incurred  a  reprimand  £ox 
this  misdemeanour  from  an  old  Swiss  gen 
dUdrme^  who  parades  the  gardens  in  official 
dignity,  with  a  huge  cocked  hat,  worthy  of 
an  old  Croix  de  St.  Louis.  .  / 

Among  the  police  regulations,  posted 
in  the  Inns,  which  are  very  strict  as  to 
foreigners,  passports,  &c.  &c  is  one  which 
forbids  smoking  in  the  street,  under  pen*- 
alty  of  several  florins  and — >^  ctn^catum 
of  the  pipeJ!\  This  harsh  edict  was  pub^ 
lished  by  his  late  Majesty,  who  appears, 
to  have  been  so  un^German^  as  to-  resemble 
our  James  I.  in  an  antipathy  to  what 
the  latter  used  to  call  the  ^^  Stygian  Jumes.^^ 
And  the  sensation  the  event  created  in^ 
the  Capital,  at  the  time,  may  be  imagined^ 
from  its  being  recorded  in  a  chronology  of 
the  town,  where  I  found  it  among  the  visits 
of  foreign  Princes  and  other  remarkable 
events.  Another  royal  edict  -  of  his  late 
Majesty  prohibited  walking  in  the  street  at 
night  without  a  lanthorn  —  an  anxiety  ^ 
the  limbs  of  his  subjects,  in  which  more 
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gigantic  sovereigns  have  been  cruelly  de- 
ficient. 

The  wide  walk,  towards  Canstadt,  in  the 
English  Gaifden,  is  the  favourite  promenade 
df  the  beau  monde  of  Stutgard,  and  almost 
iJbe  only  agreeable  one  within  reach,  with- 
:Out  climbing  tlie  hills.     Adjoining  the  gar- 
dens  are  the  Bpyal  Retreat,  a,  neat  little 
country-house,   the   Royal  Bath,   and  the 
buildings  of  the  Royal  Menagerie  ^ — now  a 
tenantless  range  of  stalls,  cages,  basins,  and 
babitatipns  carefiiUy  adapted  to  the  charac- 
ter and  dimensions  of  its  late  motley  in- 
habitants.    The  royal  favourites   were,  as 
jomy  be  supposed,  lodged  with  somewhat 
more  luxury  than  their  plebeian  relatives  in 
the   Strand.      They  were  also    far  more 
numerous  and  curious.     The  collection  was 
cmepf  the  most  prpcious  in  Europe.     The 
'monkey  tribe,    who  excited  the  especial 
.  curiosity  of  the  king,  mustered  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  or  forty  —  scarcely  any  branch 
of  ;the  .amusing^  family  being  unrepresented 
among  them.     There  were  generally  two 
or  three  elephants,   Spanish  ;ai6l,  African 
8heep,.a  Nil-Ghau:and  Coiiagga,ibe8ides  the 
more  ordinary  animalji,  small  and.  great^  in 
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cage-fulls.  Th6  king  vtsed  to  visit  ins  ^ 
vourite  subjects  every  day,  and  feed  th^m 
with  his  royal  hand.  The  oosts  of  these 
playthings  wiere  almost  ineal^ulable^  and 
their  daily  devotirings  of  fresh  meat, 
hay^  vegetables,  &c.  Sec.  weie  dei^cribed  to 
me  as  exceeding  imagination.  The  present 
king  lost  no  time  in  dismissing  this  lin- 
fitting  troop  of  consumers,  to  earn  their 
living,  as  they  ought  to  do,  at  the  expenc6 
of  curiosity — and  the  step  must  have 
afibrded  him  some  consolation,  when 
his  ears  were  assailed,  in  the  beginnittg  df 
last  year,  by  the  groans  of  his  subjeoti 
|>eri8hing  for  want.  The  distresses  oceiaA 
tioned  by  the  &iiuf  e  of  the  crops  wete  ge^ 
oeraUysevereinthispartofG^many;  but 
in  Wirtemberg  they  were  felt  with  extraor* 
dinary  cruelty.-*- Every  necessary  of  life  wad 
ftt  trdble  the  ordinary  price,  and  personsctf 
affluence  could  sometimes  scarcely,  pi^ 
cure  them  for  money.  Turkey^om^ 
whidbi  is  grown  in  quantities,  for  the 
use  of  poultry  and  animals^  became  fhe 
common,  but  scanty  food  of  the  poor; 
and  in  die  Black  Foreiit  many  died  from 
famine  or  diseiteies  brought  on  by  a  diet 
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made  of  the  bark  of  tre^s,  roots^  and 
odier  nauseous  vegetables.  The  king  was 
compelled  to  declare^  every  Commune  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  occasioned  by  stacv- 
ation  of  any  of  its  inhabitants.  The  crops 
<^the  present  year  have  been  abundant  and 
6aecess&il ;  and  the  first  load  of  corn  whidli 
entered  Stutgard  was  decorated  with  flow^ 
erS)  and  attended  with  •  ceremonials  and  re^ 
joidngs,  now  represented  in  prints  in  the 
shop  windows. 

The  palace  of  Stut^rd  has  all  the  other 
lisual  appenda^  to  the  residence  of  a  Gerw 
mani  Sovereign.  The  Theatre^  with  tiw 
mdinary  performances  on  Sunday,  and 
twice  in  the  week,  is  a  handsome  buildings 
terminating  one  of  the  wings  of  the  palace, 
with  which  the  royal  box  communicatee 
The  King  and  Queen  walk  in  and  amuse 
tbranselves  unattended,  and  without  any  of 
the  state  and  parade  used  at. the  Court  of 
Hesse,  and  common  in  the  smaller  Couvts. 
Their  presence  is  consequ^itly  less  of  a 
gieneon  the  company,  and  people  laugh 
and  admire  a  little  more*  at  ease. 

There  are  two. royal  libmries  at  Stutgard, 
one  containing  above  150,000  volumes,  iil^ 
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arranged,  in  a  liarge  dirty  building  in  the 
market-place.  The  greatest  curiosity  here 
is  the  collection  of  Bibles  in  all  languages, 
the  most  complete  existing.-  : They  are 
about  3000  in  number,  besides  6  or  7000 
volumes  of  commentanes  and  scriptural 
works.  The  Bibles  came  in  part  horn 
collections  at  Copenhagen  and  Nurem** 
berg.  The  King's  private  collection,  or 
as  it  is  called,  the  Lab  BiMiotkek^  (the 
Body  Library,)  is  in  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  Palace,  and  possesses  nearly  half  the 
number  of  volumes,  arranged  with  care^ 
and  continually  increased  by  the  addition 
of  vail  celebrated  modem  works.  I  found 
.many  English  volumes,  particularly,  our 
large  splendid  publications  connected  with 
the  fine  arts.  .    .  / 

Just  by  is  the  Leih  Stalls  or  Body  Stables, 
a  distinct  establishment  from  the  MarslaU^ 
or  Court  Stables.  The  latter  contain  the 
horses  in  the  general  use  of  the  Royal  family, 
and  officers  of  the  Court,  of  which  I  counted 
about  200.  The  Body  Stables  are  merely 
for  the  horses  used  by.  the  Sovereign'^  own 
august  person  and  those  of  his  equei^ries — 
these  were  about  100.     Horses  '  are  the 
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luUng  paMion,  and  ^most  the  only  luxp- 
110118  expoase  of  the  present  King.  His 
Majesty  sometimes  mounts  a  dozen  in  a 
day,  and  the  c^monies  of  lunging,  dress- 
ing,  aiid  rough-riding  a«e  continually  going 
Oik  Bear  the  palace.  H<»:se-breakiDg  and 
tiding  are  made  much  more  of  sciences  in 
Germany  than  with  us.  Every  one  who 
mounts  a  horse  thinks  it  necessary  to  ride 
Jike  a  dragoon ;  and  his  -  horse  must  be  as 
supple  and  as  dextrous  as  if  he  was  to  ma- 
noeuvre in  the  ranks.  The  young  bucks 
learn  to  ride  in  the  Prince's  manege, 
and  not  to  hold  yourseilf  in  all  paces  as 
square  and  erect  as  if  you  were  armed 
i^op-o-pte  for  a  charge,  i«  the  height  of  un- 
horsemaiilike  ignorance  I  have  seen  Hia 
JSxcellency  the  Prince's  Equerry^^  by  dint 
of  whip  and  spur,  making  a  poor  foaming 
animal  repeat  a  pretty  sidle,  which  he  did 
not  perform  quite  correctly,  for  half  an 
hour  together.  Every  bourgemflang^teLiU 
ed  nag5  too,  is  caparisoned  d  la  militaire, 
and  ambles  and  cuts  capriolets  under  his 
stately  master  like  the  palfrey  of  a  field- 
officer.  German  horses  are  hard  dull  ani- 
malSf  capable  of  much  work,  and  not  to  be 
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ii|K>iled  by  this  discipline;  bttt  it  is  found 
lost  labour  when  tried  on  English  ones, 
which  are  much  in  request^  and  vaatJy  su- 
p^ior  in  spirit  and  shape  to  the  natives. 
The  Mecklenhurgh  horses  are  the  best  in 
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Th£  Court  j  at  Stutgard  during  my  stay 
was  devdd  of  all  attractions.  The  King 
and  Qjueen>  a  fond  domestic  couple^  live 
t^gethei^  in  an  unostesitatious  priv^y» 
Anely  broken  in  upon  biit  by  a  few  ne- 
oesisary  receptions  of  the  'Carps  Dipl^ 
maiique^  or  distinguished  visitors.  Their 
unarriage  wa$  one  of  mutual  afifection,  as 
well  as.of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Kiog. 
Hb  Majesty  separated  ,  himself  irom 
his  fonser  wife)  (tibte  pnesent  Empress^  of 
Ajostria,)  who  was  stron^y  attached  to 
lum,  to  gratify  the  ^mutual  inclination 
subsisting  between  him  aad  his  present 
Qll0en  then  Buehess  of  Oldenburg.  Though 
«rrangemeni9  of  thiii  so^t  are  quite  d 
la  mode  in  Germany^  tMs  was  a  severe 
Wqw  to  his  e»%lleni  wife^  who  boj?e 
it  with '  sill»ni8c^  d^ity^      She  waft  a 
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Princess  of  Bavaria;  not  handscrniey  but 
amiable  and  agreeable/  When  the  mar- 
riage was  all  but  arranged,  the  King,  then 
Crown  Prince,  visited  her  at  her  aunt's,  the 
Duchess  of  Deux  Ponts.  The  Princess 
conducted  herself  with  dignity  and  deli- 
cacy, without  disguising  how  agreeable 
the  marriage  would  be  to  her.  She  told 
the  Prince  /ranldy  she  knew  her  wan^t  of 
striking  personal  charms:  but  she  also 
knew  her  merits  and  agreeitble  qualities- ;• 
a;nd  she,  recommended  him  to  prolong  his^ 
visit,  and  then  decide  if  the  latter  coilld 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  former. 
The  Prince  married  her  from  expedieney, 
but  without  attachment,  £md  always  treated 
her  with  -  distant  politeness.  I^he  was  be-^ 
loved  by  all  ranks  in  Wirtemberg,  and  when 
she  left  Stutgard  the  people  shed  tears,  and 
loaded  her  with  expressions  of  their  good 
wiBhes.  His  Royal  Highness  gained  ik> 
popularity  by  this  transaction. 
i  Her  marriage  with  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
|ria  subjected  this  unfortunate  Princess  to 
the  painful  investigations  necessary  to  pro^ 
cure  1^  divorce  'for  a  Catholic  wife.  A« 
fiome  rewttird  for  her  •  sufferings  iti$i^  how- 
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mef^  Mtis&ctory  to  hear^  that  she  is  adored 
by  ^ite  Emperor,  who  justly  appreciates  hw 
merits,  and  as  much  beloved  by  the  Aus^ 
trians  as  by  the  people  of  Wirtemberg. 

If  the  secluded  life  of  the  King  and 
Queen  speaks  well  of  their  domestic  tastes, 
it  by  nc^means  increases  their  popularity  M 
their  Ca{)ital, :  which,  like  other  little  GerW 
man  Capitids^  accurately  reflects  the  tcme 
of  the  Court,  is  dep^ident  on  it  :far^  its 
gaiety,  itnd  shares  its  duloiess  when  it  h 
dull*  The.  .upper  cirdes  are  here  a  litde 
more  extensive  than  at  Carlsruhe ;  biit 
they.are  less . animated  by  a  social  spirk 
aod  dis|K)8ition  for  amusement.  One 
might  suf^ose  that  the  qui^ness  of  the 
Gmrt  would  leave  individuals  more  liblearty 
to  follow  their  own  plans  of  enjoyment, 
and  that  thiey  would  make  merry  the 
more  freely  from  the  absence  of  the 
constraining  presence  of  royalty^  But  not 
so  in  a  little  German  capital  -^  where  the 
Court  is  all  and  every  thing.  Society:  is 
Gisimjposed  of  courtiers,  diplomatists,  and 
employi9y  who  lodk  to  the  Court  for  their 
bread  and  their  tone.  If  the  sensoriiitti 
€f  life^  is  :  ^Oomy,  the  arteries  and  m6iik> 
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bets  obediently:  sympathise.  To  •  iiidiiijgft 
IB;  any  vivacjty  of  amus^si^ait  in  whiektbe 
Court  has  no  coiicern5  at  <all  times  looks 
rather  like  an  unseemly  spirit  of  independ- 
ence or  rivalry^  but  when  tranquillity^  is 
the  avowed,  order  of  die  day  at  G>uit| 
ii  would  be  as  rude  and.  inconsiderate  as 
for  a  dutiM  child  not  to  sti^  his  gfone 
wfa^n  papa  has  got  the  head-adie.  ^ 

Besides  this,  the  storms  of  politics,  which 
seneraUy  roll  above  the  heads  of  the  litde 
Le,.  Wlatety  d«c<,n«  W eaougliW 
cloud  the  sun-^shine  of  the  kingdom  of  Win- 
temberg^  and  have  created,  even  in  the 
higher  ranks,  some  'discontented  spirits, 
who  never  contribute  much  to  thegaiety  of 
society. 

The  king  is  an  active  mati  of  talent, 
courage,  and  firmness  ~  of  a  small  but 
important  figure  —  reserved,  and  little  poh 
lite  — possessing,  lilce  his  &thec, .  more  in^ 
tellect  than  feeling,  but  considered  warm 
and  hearty  in  hia  attachments.  His  mili- 
tary distinction — his  constant  opposituo, 
frolL  boyhood,  to  the  sc^e  .ei^  of  hb 
fiither — his  detestatidn  of  theFrench,  wMoh 
induced  hun  to  &ign.  illness  tO'  avoid  cois^ 
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flnfoiding  his  fiither's  troops,  under  Napo>» 
leon,  gained  hitn  miich  popularity  as  Here^ 
ditaty  Prince.  But  many  expectaticmsf 
were  disappointed,  on  his  accession,  appa* 
rently  without  any  fault  of  his  own.  His 
Majesty  found  his  kingdom  in  a  critical 
and  ififficult  condition  ^^  and  with  dis* 
positions  which  impartial  persons  admit 
to  be  highly  liberal,  he  soon  found  if 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  clamorous  de- 
inands  of  an  oppositi<m  of  malcontentSi 
rather  than  patriots.  By  the  efiect  of  ooe 
of  those  convulsions  in  politics,  whiiih 
sometimes  amalgamate  the  moiit  opposite 
interests,  thh  opposition  ccmsisted  of  a 
junction  of  the  mediatized  Princes  and  the 
champions  of  the  people.  The  fdrmer 
still  smarting  under  their  cruel  degrad-^ 
ation  from  sovereigns  to  subjects,  were  ria* 
tubally  ready  to  take  every  possible  revenge 
on  khe  government  which  had  humbled 
them;  and  gladly  made  common  cause  with 
the  people  whom  they  had  just  before  op^ 
pressed,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  some  of 
their  lost  privileges. 

It  is  curious  ,to  observe  how  these  iU*^ 
assorted  allies'  contended,  hand  in  hand, 
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against  the  proposals  of  the  King  with'viewsh 
^  the  most  opposite.  In  the  constitution  pro* 
posed  by  hii9  Majesty,  the  parliament  of  tbe 
kingdom  was  to  consist  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  Chamber.  This  was  violently  op*- 
posed  by  the  States  —  fay  the  medialsHied 
Princes,  because  their  ambition  was  to  form 
a  separate  Chamber  of  themselves,  instead 
of  being  classed  with  the  other  aristocraey 
•^  and  by  the  people,  because  they  hoped 
to  give  the  democracy  a-greater  ascendant 
in  one  Chamber  of  Commons  and  Nobles. 
The  mediatized  Princes  wanted  to  retain 
their  privilege  of  taxing  the  inhabitants  of 
their  former  sovereignties  —  the  King  pro. 
posed  that  the  taxes  should  be  voted. by 
the  Assembly  of  States  and  paid  by  all  sub* 
jecte,  equally ;  bot  the  States  hot  satisfied 
with  this,  loudly  demanded  the  custody  of 
the  public  chesty  which  they  enjoyed  under 
their  old  much-lauded  constitution.  After 
having  voted  the  supplies,  they  wished  to 
dde  them  out  piece^meal,  as  they  consi*- 
dered  occasion  required.  The  King  thought 
this  an  undue  encroachment  on  the  exe« 
cutive,  and  the  Caisse  pvhUqite  became  a 
grand  bone  of  contention.    At  present  evc(ry 
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.•diing  remains  ^tationary^  but  unsettled^ 
When  the  States,  after  tumultuous  dbeusr 
sibns,  refused  the  constitution  proposed  (se^ 
.luring  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  freCh 
do^  of  the  press,  and  all  that  reasonable 
Aitjjects,  one  would  imagine,  could  desire), 
his  Majesty  had  no  other  course  left,  than 
to  disnxiss  them*  Their  violent  partiziEini^ 
whom  one  now  and  then  meets,  even  in .  the 
higher  ci^le,,  .««rtU..t  this  step  w.s.owi.« 
to  the  influence,  of  the  minlsjta's  of  Alfr. 
£srent  German  powers,  who  were  interested 
to  preyeiit  tbe  acqui^itidn  of  a  free  constir 
tutiott  by  the  Wirtembergers,  from  m 
a^prehenaicHi  of  the  consequences  of  tlie 
example. 

Siqce  the  dismissal,  the  King  has  oecea^ 
sarfly  i^eigned  according  to  his  will  and  pleaf^- 
stti!e.  Some  of  his  ,  subjects  have  refused 
to  pay  the  taxes  levied  by  his  authority  —r 
JbUt  no  9^ious  discontents  have  displayed 
thentsdves.  The  King's  Government  is 
economical  and  prudent  —  he  has  reduced 
the  enormous  expences  of  the  households 
reformed  many  abuses — *  and  the  people  are 
no  longer  Qppressed  by  the  huntings  and 
lyi»naical  caprices  which  made  his  father's 
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reign  ddiousi  i^Ufonig  th6  ptkr^  he  is 
unq^uestionably  tnor^  pioptilar.  The  wp/per 
eireleg  sae  filled*  with  ibOnftpkiitei^  #h6  la^ 
metit  the  gloomy  tran<|tiill!ty  o!Pthe  Coiitl, 
the  reserve  of  his  Maj^ty,  aiid"aicci)§e  him 
of  injustice  for  dismisiiing  the'  cringiifiig  set^ 
Tftilts  of  the  old  Emg,  who  like  RoSieflcracftz 
and  Guildeaist^M,  Were  ^m  s&t  to  spj 
u^n^  his  actioM  in  his  disl[iu(fei^  wi^  hi6 
fiuiiier.  One  nobleman,  who  now  fiBs  ak 
office  about  the  DoWagen  Qjtie^n,  pro^s6d 
bo  distinguish  himself  from  the  hetd  of 
cmirtiers  by  hi^  friendship  for  the  Hfere^ 
dkafy  Prince^  imd  his  impattiaHtiy  ii!ir  his 
differences  with  his  parent  Among  the  fii^t 
papers  which  his  present  Majesty  £sco^ 
vered  in  his  fathei^'s  cabitti^y  werfe  letters 
written  by  this  seeming  friend  to  th6  late 
King  unveiling  himkelf  as  an  authorised  s{iiy 
upon  his  conduct. 

The  King,  on  coming  to  thfe  throne;  w«s 
thus  compelled  to  dismiss  most  of  th^  mi^ 
nisters  and  octart  officers*  as  summarily  as 
theibingaroos  and  camels'of  his  felftet-^ 
in'  some  itistances,  to  tlie;  gi^at  incon^ 
venience  of  persons  of  rank,  but  small  for- 
tune.    Thie  Queen,  who  is  ^ifemmte  cteipriiy 
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«ad  bM  unlimited  influenoe  over  his>MB^ 
jedty,  is  diarged  with  ttiudi  of  tins ;  and  id 
eo^sid^ed  to  reign  supreme  in  the  little 
cabinet.  She  has  all  the  tact  iuid  vivacity 
of  a  Russian  —  fine  eyes  animating  a  plain 
countenance — a  ^acefiil.  figure, .  and  fasci* 
nating  manners,  which,  hoiirover,  rather  ci^fi^ 
tivate  than  inspire  the  confidence  of  hev 
sttfaject&  She  is  a  domertic  woman,  fti>d 
it  WW  pleasing  to  see  her  driving  out  with 
one  of  her  little  children  on  her  lap,  with 
very  little  state.  She  has  two  daughterg 
by  the  King,  besides  the  tw^  little  Prmises 
ofOldedburg. 

The  causes  I  have  mentioned  conspiM 
with  othws  to  reader  society  at  Stutgard 
more  stagnant  than  is  usual^in  the  Gertnftn 
residences*  Some  of 'the  nobility  and  am^ 
bassadors^  haver  however,  pleasant  houset^ 
where  evening  visitors  me  «  entertiained 
with  the  usiml  good-humoured  amtti^e^ 
metits.  The  houses  of  the^  Prussian  ami^ 
bassador  and  the ;  Gritand  Mastw  of  ike 
CowFt  were  of  this*  sort;  The  &mily  of  the 
fotnqier  are  particularly  distingiiished  fittr 
amiable  qualities,  and  possess  aU  that  sw^ 
perior  refinement  of  manners,  ^and  culti-> 
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vatioR  of  mind,  whicb  often  distingiiidfi 
the  Germans  of  the  north.  To  their 
friendly  hospitality,  and  sensible  convers-^ 
ation,  we  wete  indebted  for  many  ple»«int 
hours  during  our  stay  at  Stutgard. 

A  general  subject  of  conversation  in  the' 
gay  circles  is  the  subjugation  of  the  sen* 
sible  heart  of  His  M^esty  of  Prussia  by  a 
&ir  damsel  whose  inequality  of  years  and 
of  birth  rendered  it  doubly  romantic. 
l%is  fortunate  fair  is  the  daughter  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  Dresden — ivery 
young,  and  of  charms  well  deserving  of 
Royal  admiration.  Love,  which  recognises! 
no  distinctions,  has  exacted  froin  its  elevated 
Votary  as  arduous  proofs  of  devotion  as  it 
could  have  required  of  a  humbler  swain; 
and  the  King  has  been  as  assiduous'  in 
following  the  steps  of  this  favoured  nymph 
at  Dresden,  at  Toeplitz,  and  at  Berlin^ 
as  he  could  have  been  to  secure  a  dowried 
daughter  of  the  oldest  house  in  christen* 
dom^  When  the  lady  repaired  to  Paris 
in  the  summer.  His  Majesty,  as  you  knowv 
lost  DO  time  in  putting  on  his  romadr 
tic  incQgmtOy  and  surprising  hex  at  the 
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TtiiUeries  as  the  G>unt  Ruppiti ;  and  while 
the  politicians  of  Europe  were  drawing 
oninous     inferences »   from    this    friendly 
meeting  of  the  Sovereigns^  the  saloons  iti 
Germany  were    admiring    the    constancy 
of  the  monarch,  and  envying  the  honours 
of  its  fair  object.     The  Prussians,  however, 
who   would   have  done   the   same  if  she 
had  been   a   German,   could  not  conceal 
their  soreness  that  a  daughter  of  the  na* 
tion  they  hate,  imitate,  and  affect  to  de- 
spise, should  hold  their  monarch  in  such 
triumphant    chains;    and   when  a  report 
spread  that  a  left-handed  marriage  either 
existed,   or  was  on  the  tapis^  they  were 
indignant  beyond    measure.      Some  Ger- 
man   friends    who    visited   the   Court   of 
Dresden  about  the  time  of  the  King  of 
Prussia's  crusade  to  Paris,  described  tbid  as 
the  universal  subject  of  conversation.     The 
Prussians  were  biting  their  lips  at  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  their  rivals,  to  the  heart- 
felt amusement  of  the  Saxons,  whose  de- 
testation of  their  neighbours,  aggrandised  at 
their  expence,  exceeds  all  bounds.     I  have 
been  informed,  by  persons  with  every  pre- 
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judice  in  &^our  of;  tba  exiatiag  state  of 
thtf^)   that   Sax(Hi8    of. ,  all   caoks  wmw 
their  stro^gert  wish  to  be  an  indulgeaee 
of  i&uispenUd   revenge. on  these  proud 
neighbours. 
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fiAYiNG  given  you  one  or  two  specimens  of 
the  gaieties  of  the  capitals  of  Baden  and 
Heusise,  I  will  not  ^pos^  you  to  the  e$Mui 
of  accompanying  me  into  the  saloons  of 
Ibe  nnfatropolis  of  Wirtemberg — but  as 
Ufe  pa3a9s  in  thfi  sMQe  vf  ay,  with  the  same 
pleasures^  th»  same  occupations  (with 
alight  shades  jof  difference)  in  all  the  l^tle 
capitals^  I  prefer  sending  you  a  general 
sketch  of  their  average  society  and  re- 
sources. Of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty 
Courts  and  Capitab,  which  Germany  oMi- 
tains,  there  are  only  about  four  —  those 
of  Berlin>  Vienna,  Djresdi^i)^  and  Munijoh 
<^.n)ore  considerable  than  those  I  have  vi-* 
sited,  which  ar^  about  of  ootwo  dimen- 
sions.  Ew  Ms  disce  (mmf^jnayf  thereforf^ 
fidrly  be  .said  with  regard  to  the  wfaoleiierd 
-nthese  fomfolioss  and  Weimar,  the  little 
Athens,  excepted ;  and  yo(u  m^ay  make  a 
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pretty  good  guefls  at  the  little  duodecimo 
HohetizoUemS)  Hombergs,  Lippes,  Wal- 
decks,  &c.  who  enjoy  whole  thirds  or  fifths 
of  a  vote  at  the  Diet,  by  imagining  the  j^0r 
tional  army  50  or  100  strong — the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  *  enjoyment  of  about  200/. 
aryear — and  the  Court  composed  of  a  Grand 
Master,  an .  Aid-de- Camp,  and  one  solitarr 
Hi«d  of  Honour,  residi,^  in  a  garcot  in  the 
palace,  and  enjoying  the  title  of  Excellency, 
80/;  a-year,  and '—  her  ^ax  candles. 
*  The  ordinary  style  of  visiting  in  the  litde 
tiiapitals,  is  confined  to  reunions  particvUeres^ 
or  circles  in  the  evening — dinners  heia^M 
imfrequent  in  private  houses  as  they  ar^ 
common  and  a  matter  of  coa«e  at  Court. 
This  is  chie[%  owing  to  the  limited  fortunes 
of' the  nobility,  which  are  by  no  means 
adequate  to  ostentation  and  solid  cemfort 
United.-~Now  the  German  noble  likes  both, 
but  gives  a  preference  to  the  Ibrmtir.  Few 
m^n  have  a  more  lively  relish  for  the  good 
things  of  the  table,  ias  he  plainly  mani&ste 
^  tiie  court  dinner^^-^-but  for  the  sake  of  Jiis 
carriage  and  horses,  and  laced  liveries/  be 
Soni^imes  submits  to  let  bread  isoup,  ^p&m- 
fMsdeteih^  and  savoury  anticipations  of 
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ikie  Approad^i&g  coort  entertainment^  cut 
father  a  conspicuous  figure  in  his  famfly 
vAeel.  Hie  absorbing  influence  of  the  little 
eduit,  also  checks  any  entertainments  *  of 
splendour  or  preparation.  Not  to  say  tHat 
it  would  be  uncourtier-like  to  rival  the  sove* 
reign,  one  third  of  the  first  cirdes  eat 
daily  eo?  o^Ecio  meals  at  the  palace;  while 
the  remainder  are  constantly  in  apprehen* 
sive  hope  of  the  gracious  summons  from 
the  Fourrier  of  the  Prince,  who,  equally 
deiitpotic  in  politics  and  politeness,  admits 
1H>  evasion  of  his  hospitable  commands; 
Thus  none  but  the  humble  non^Vom  are 
&irly  masters  of  their  time*— all  others 
must  make  engagements  Dtice  voiewte. 
The  court  dinnfer  is  over,  however,  and 
^very  one  disencumbered  of  swords  and 
sattiris  by  six  o'clock.  An  hour  or  two 
are  then  perhaps  spent  at  the  theatre,  half 
out  of  compliment  to  the  Royal  Host  6v 
Hostess,  with  whom  one  has  dined;  who 
will  sometimes  bespeak  a  crowded  house  by 
their  friendly  ^^  Voius  allez  au  spectacle  C€ 
soir?"-^  a  question  denoting  too  well  Sove* 
reign  Wishes  for  a  good  courtier  to  hesitate. 
The  circles,  in  the  evening,  are  pleasant 
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vodfsmiliK  --  mi  you  Are  w^meA  mik  » 
friendliness  which  prove9  th9.t  ^e  wfA(  q^, 
mcore  aubstantial  ^mplimeBts  d9»  not  iiriw 
&om  inhospitality.  Qfne  qt  %wo  hmmn 
i>f  the  &8t  nobi^ty  or  AmtbAiisiMlQ?^  wt 
generally  open  tp  compwiy  e^ery  ev«iiT 
ing— ojfice  initiated!  you  w«  always' weir 
iQome. '  The  galoaojs  are  open  ^and  t«a» 
made  in  a  family  way,  by  the  yowig  M/h 
demoisdle  La  Comte^sie,  or  La  IQaronne^  l» 
in  progress  from  seyen  or  eigbli,  tiU  niof 
m  ten^  When  the  party  ib  large,  lh» 
drain  on  the  resources  of  amversatioB^ 
ipojt  too  interestong  or  too  ahundaol^  h  re- 
lieved by  cwd-*tables  set  out  for  the  graye 
ribboned  luid  starred  piqpas;  while  the 
young  people  :Qnd  a  nevep-failing  res(»WQe 
in  an  extempore  waltfs,  or  the  pleMurea  lof 
Comment  I'amez.mwf  pourquQi  Vaimexvawt 
Qu'en  voukz  vous  ftUre?  and  similar  peHk^, 
jeux  de  socktct  among  which,  Colm  MuUkwd 
and  hunt-the-ring  are  by  no  means  despised. 
^—Conjuration  with  cards,  la  bonne  fortune^ 
and  little  drawing-^room  sorceries,  I  have 
«»e»n  amuse  and  occupy  a  cirde  of  dowagees 
«id  misses  for  a  whole  evening ;  and  an  u^ 
comipIifliia^Qt  in  these  mystic  jacts»  with 
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other  agreeable  qualities,  has  sottietimei 
lielptid  an  enterpi^isidg  young  Boui^geois  to 
overlesE^  the  barrier  of  birth,  and  gain  a  foot^ 
ing,  with  eclat,  in  the  circles  comme  il  fimf^ 
At  first  he  ia  looked  npon  a  little  ^  traven  lea 
€lfmde».  No  one  ever  saw  him  at  court, — ^ 
and  his^  fitness  for  society  is  not  vouched  lor 
by  the  cross  of  an  order,  or  the  knot^  of  an 
alde-^de-camp ;  but  he  is  fi)und  droll  and 
entertaining  ^-^  hB  tnakes  the  d<>Mrageri 
hmghv  suggests  new  games,  la^rda  hk 
odbaMstic  divinations^  with  an  engaging 
st6ck  of  compliments  —  and  the  young 
baronesses,  too  sentimental  to  be  very 
haughty,  at  last  vote  the  Bourgeois  beau 
tfies  bonne  sodete.  This  is  partly  the  result 
(^  the  good-*humoured  bon-^ommie  of  the 
German  character,  which  frequently  re* 
laxes  the  hauteur  of  their  systetns  —  and 
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*^  Any  thing  comiectcd  vAth  the  superstitious  is, 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  Gennan  character.  ^ 
^aye  Prince,  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  knowings 
never  goes  to  Paris  without  having  his  fortune  tol3  by 
die  famous  Madlle.  Norman ;  and  an  amiable  Pdncess 
who  a}^7ehends  eyil  from  ev^iy  thing  of  a  dafk  coloiuv 
pne  day  stopped  the  Emperor  of  Jlussi%  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  drinking  her  health,  in  a  glass  of  Burgundy, 
and  made  his  Imperial  Majesty  change  it  fdr  Hock. 
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partly  of  a  readiness  to  catch  at  any  source 
of  amusement  that  can  enliven  the  ennui  of 
contracted  circles  of  persons  i^^ithout  re* 
sources. 

Conversation  affords  the  most  precari- 
ous chance  of  interest  or  amusement* 
The  men  are  superior  to  the  ^onlen. 
The  Ambassadors  from  the  larger  states 
sometimes  possess  koowledge  of  the  world 
and  cultivation  of  mind ;  but  the  nobles 
of  the  court  are  often,  heavy  |)e^  mdUret, 
or  coarse  debauchees,  the  former  of  whott 
seek  to  adorn  society,  while.,  the  latter 
judiciously  avoid  it.  A  gallant  War  Minia^ 
ter  of  my  acquaintance,  is  laced  up  in  his 
8tey«.  every  morning  like  a  lady-whiie 
a  Grand  Master  of  Forests,  and  a  Minb- 
ter  of  State,  muddle  their  heads  with  small 
Rhenish,  at  the  Post*house  every  evenkag.  [ 

But  the  want  of  rational  topics  of  common 
interest  is  the  main  cause  that  gives  an  m^ 
sipid  frivolity  to  conversation,  equal  to  all 
that  the  decriers  of  markets-towns  or  genteel 
villages^  in  England,  can  conceive.  Th« 
Germans  are  a  literary  nation-but  literary 
genius  here,  as  elsewhere,  rarely  wears  the 
coronet,  and  without  that  the  bays  are  no 
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rcjeommendation.  The  Professor  is  rarely 
a  Herr  Fbn— -his  wife,  a  good  housewife^ 
cannot  speak  French  —  and  these  are  ex-- 
elusions  from  court  and  the  saloons  of 
the  nobility.  At  Weimar  alone  the  oon^*' 
stellation  of  laureats  have  been  qualified,  by- 
patents,  to  sit  at  the  table  of  their  miniature 
Augustus;  and  the  great  Goethe  andhia 
brethren,  I  understand,  wield  their  bags  and 
a^wc^ds  not  less  gracefully  than  their  pens^' 
-T*:But  in  the  south  of  .Germany,  literature 
is  still  looked  upon  as  the  musty  old  book- 
warm  whose  habits  little  qualify  him  fi>r 
tbe  drnwing^room  -  and  in  the  absence  of 
his  imposing  company,  frivolity  and  dulU 
Bess  revel.  The  ladies,  in  general,  bareLy 
know  the  titles  of  Schiller's  works  —  they 
have'  wept  over  Werter,  know,  some-i 
thii^.  of  Kot^ebue ' — and  have  sometimes 
studied  the  poetry  and  tales  in  some  of  the 
swarms  of  fashionable  almanacs.^  Politics, 
w4^ich  in  England  are  a  rallying  point  among 
tite.  jmost  stupid,  have  here  no  interest.  The 
politics  of  the  German  nation  are  too  vague 
— -the.  politics  of  the  little  monarchy j  are 
matters  of  petty  .routing  which  int^est 
none  but  emjdoyes  md  Chancellery  clerks.. 
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Thfi  only  subjebts  which  oome  hLpme  t& 
^ly  and  which  are  discussed  with   lively: 
interest^    are-?— the  opera  of  last  Sunday 
-r-the    approaching    gala^    in    honour   of 
some  travelling    Highness — ^^peculations 
as  to  the  length  of  his  stay  -r—  and  whether 
be.  will  or  will  not  lodge  at  the  hotels 
from  being  rather  too  poor  to  pay  the  udtial 
100  lottis  to  the  servants  of  the  palace^^ 
the   prospect,  of  a  court  *  mourning,   the 
amours  of  a  great  or  little  prince^  or  re-* 
marks  on  the  recent  ennobling  of  a  batch  of 
Generals' ladies  who  (poor  souls  !)can't  speak 
three,  words  of  French.    This  is  the  average 
kvel  of  conversation,  and  the  persons  of 
superior  acquirements  whom  one  occasion** 
ally  meets,  never  venture  to  interrupt  it  by 
the  obtrusioii  of  any  thing  more  mtianal* 
With  all  the  occasional  languor  and  hea^ 
viness  of  the  intervals  between  the  stimukt>>- 
iag  waltz  and  the  drawing-^room  games,  this 
poeiety  has  however  one  charm  which  i^e^ 
deemd  a  host  of  defects  -^  that  of  nati^al 
^ood.  humour  and  the  absence  of  pretensi^i. 
The  freshness  of  nature  and  simplieity— 
little  i^mptoved  by  cultivation  'tis  true,^  but 
little  spoilt  byaffeotatioa^-^are  oftea  to  be 
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found  here  in  a  higher  decree  tHfin  in  mor^ 
refiliai  and  cultivated  .circles^  The  cant  of 
driticigin  which  is  afraid  to  trifle,  the  ambi-* 
tkm  of  wit  and  satire,  and  the  dread  of  com- 
promising the  dignity  of  clevernes£i,  have 
not  yet  appeared  in  these  unlettered  cirele9 
to  diunp  the  free  flow  of  mirth  and  good 
spirits*  The  joyless  amitserneQt^  of  fashibn^ 
BkAe  exhibition,  and  the  ennui 'of  extravagant 
searches  after  pleasure  are  also  for  lareer 
and  more  splendid  societies  -  corner  JZ 
wkieh,  those  of  a  small  German  Cewt, 
and  Capital  haVe  something  of  a  primilive 
Bakare  and  simplicity  as  well  as  much  o£  A 
primWye  n«t. 

.  The  jour  defetejOt  the  birth-day  of  the 
Sotereign  or  any  of  his  family,  creates  n 
commotion  among  all  ranks,  which  a  little 
enlivens  the  ordinary  tranquillity  —  some 
would  say  dullness — of  the  Residence^ 
Promotions  of  the  servants  of  government 
Ikke  place  in  abundance — Many  a  j^Mfl 
Baron  walks  forth  from  the  Cabinet  an 
Excellency  —  Gi^osses  and  ribbons  aie 
showered  about  in  profusion— from  the 
Grand  Crosis  of  his  Highness' s  Order,  which 
^tters  on  the  Inseast  of  the  gr^yi  digniT 
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taries  of  the  Court,  to  the  badges  of  the. 
fourth  or  fifth  class,  which  decorate  the. 
Fourrier  or  Major  Domo,  figuring :  behind' 
his  Highnesses  chair  at  table.  Theparasd«. 
is  more  than  ordinarily  splendid.  .The 
trdops  in  their  best  uniforms.  The  nobi*; 
lity,  corps  diplomatique^  and  ei»ptoy&-— : 
including  those  from  the  provinces,  who 
o'owd  the  residence  on  these  occasions 
~pay  their  felicitations  in  the  morning, 
to  their  sovereign  in  his  cabinet.,  Etvery, 
namesake,  male  and  female,  of  his  Highness 
partakes,  of  course,  in  the  honours  of  the 
Jour  defete;  and  it  is  aji  arduous  task  for  & 
stranger  to  know,  by  intuition,  every  Louia 
or  Louisa,  Frederic  or  Frederica,  to  whom 
it  behoves  him  by  no  m^ans  to  omit  due 
congratulations.  At  two  or  three  o'clock 
the  grand  gala  at  court  takes  place  ~-  dis- 
tinguished from  ordinary  dinners  by  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  strangers  —  the 
best  liveries  of  the  domestics  —  the  gala 
uniforms  of  the  courtiers  —  the  long  trains 
-—  the  double  portions  of  rouge  and  dift* 
monds — the  absence  of  all  spinsters,  and  tile 
tmusual  length  and  ceremony  of  the  enteiv 
taiunent    .The  opera,  in  the  evening,  i^ 
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made  [H'e^eininentlj  grand  and  attractive  ^^ : 
tiie  orchestra,  all  in  uniform  — -  and  it  is 
often  an  etiquette  for  the  Court  and  com* 
pany  to  contribute  to  the  brilliance  of  the 
house  by  appearing  in  their  full  court  cos^ 
tume.  The  day  not  unirequently  concludes 
by  a  grand  ball  or  assembly  given  by  an 
Ambassador,  or  some  loyal  leader  of  the 
haul  ton^  who  has  the  supreme  satisfaction* 
of  seeing  his  rooms  crowded  with  stars  and 
court  dresses ;  and  who  to  fill  up  a  splendid 
throng,  invites  a  gross  of  subaltern  officers*^ 
by  a  ^general  invitation  sent  to  tibe  general, 
at  h6ad  quarters,  to  be  dispensed  to  such  of 
the  worthy  captains  and  lieutenants  as  he 
Gpn&iders  best  fitted  for  society  comme  il 
faut.     ' 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  scandan 
lous  and  censorious    spirit   of  the   little 

*  An  excqption  to  the  rules  of  rank  is  made  in&vour 
of  the  military — officers  of  the  rank  of  captain  being 
admissible  at  court,  whether  noble  or  not.  — But  on  oc- 
casion of  court  balls,  partners  for  the  &ir  waltzers  are 
so  much  in  request,  that  a  general  invitation  is  cfyea 
sent  to  head-quarters  pour  les  cfficiers  dansants.  Those 
who  come  are,  of  course,  obliged  to  fulfil  the  condition 
of  their  visit,  by  never  allowing  their  heels  a  moment's 
repose  while  there  is  a  lady  ready  to  dance. 
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town  id  mixed  up  with  th^  fMhionaUelideii^ 
tiousness  of  the  Court  and  metropoKs;  asdl 
how  the  worthy  Courtiw$  are  driven  to  coni-»> 
premise  between  their  equal  tastes  for  criti* 
cising  their  neighbours^  and  partaking' thcdr 
delinquencies.  Our  respectable  spinsters^ 
and  tea-drinkitig  matrons,  frame  their  mo*- 
ral  code  in  Conscious  purity,  and  feafless 
of  falling  under  their  own  enattmentai  They 
are,  therefore,  severe  and  «weepiDg--bttt 
the  German  drawing-rooms^  not  beiiig  pre-« 
pared  for  similar  sacrifices,  and  yet  willing 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  c<»isorship,  ar6 
l^bliged  t6  l^islate  with  a  Gauti<>us  le« 
nity,  of  which  all  in  turn  stand  in  needr 
Innocent  trifles  are,  therefore^  severely 
noted ;  but  capital  offences  come  off  hck 
nourably  acquitted.  If  you  talk  t^  one 
belle  for  five  minutes  longer  than  the  rest^ 
or  make  the  agr cable  with  any  zeal  to  your 
fair  neighbour  at  the  Cotirt  Dinner^  ifvery 
eye  draws  inferences-^  it  swells  the  cata^ 
logue  of  events  for  discussion,  and  you 
are  continually  saluted  with  insinuating 
enquiries  after  the  pretty  foot>  the  pklk 
sattins,  or  the  red  roses,  df  your  stispectdd 
favourite,  in  the  true   tea-table    eouutry- 
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town  style.  But  not  half  so  mudb  wodM 
be  ^aid  or  thought  of  it  if  you  were  notori-* 
ou^ly  in  the  most  intimate  of  all  possible 
FdAtions' with  the  lady  —  that  would  be 
an  ordinary  occurrence  —  you  would  be 
iBvited  at  the  same  time  by  your  considerate 
acquaintances  —  and  the  connection  would 
be  generally  recognised  with  all  the  easy 
liberality  of  a  Court.  A  lady,  ^ranging 
her  party,  said  ^*  I  invite  Monsieur  — *-r- 
and  his  wife,  of  course*  He  is. a  plea^ 
9»tit  man ;  but  to  keep  him  in  good 
humour   he  must  have  his  belle  Madame 

-^—5  and  then  her  husband  must  come 

with  her,  though  you  know  he  is  little  b^ 
ter  than  a  gar f on  dUecvarie^^  I  happened 
to  sit  by  the  neglected  wife,  an  elegant 
woman,  who  was  said  to  feel  her  situation. 
Hear  husband  and  his  inamarata  were  gene- 
ndly  together,  not  flirting,  or  making  love, 
but  enjoying  the  quiet  understanding  of  an 
established  tender  connection;  while  the 
Baron  without  mate  talked  with  his  wife^s 
beau  as  freely  as  any  <^her,  and  lounged 
about  in  the  happy  tranquillity  of  settled 
indiffisrence*  The  public  intercourse  of 
the.  two  $exeB  is  guarded  by  all.  the  little 
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town  is  mixed  up  with  th6  fMhion/ 
tiousness  of  the  Court  and  metr  f   | 
how  the  worthy  Courti w$  mef^^    f 
premise  between  their  equn^  #  ^^ 
cising  their  neighbours,  wrj  I  ^  * 
delinquencies.     Out  te^  ^  ^  i  r 
and  tea*drinkitig  matr  /  i  ^  J  I     - 
ral  code  in  Coiiscic  /  f  I  I  f 
offalling  under  thf-'r  ^  f  ^^ 

arei  therefore^  '  /  f  ^-illed); 

the  Gferaian  d  /  ^  ^dly  what  is 

pared  for  nr  .o-day,  or  may  be 

to  enjoy  ^  ^  the  other  day?'  For 

dblig^  -A  e  safely  address  every  one,  - 

nity^  ^ 

lime     ^  Qui  que  tu  sois —  Voila  ton  maitref 
j.^  Ou  il  estj  om  iljuty  ou  U  doU  VkreJ* 

1^  difference,  in  fact,  between  the  morals 
^little  capitals  and  the  large  ones,  such  as 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  whose  licentiousness  is 
proverbial,  appears  to  be  little  more  than 
that. between  bold,  dashing,  asaured  ow* 
ruption,  and  Uiat  which,  is  somewhat  mofe 
timid,: contriving,  and  hypocritical t-t  some-? 
thing  like  the  contrast  in  .Cowp^  between 
th^  gay  splendour  of  .fashion  and  the  pinob^ 
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'^  of  the  humble  piotaker  of  its 


9 

'^e  frenzy  downward  from  her  Grace, 
^ux  flash  against  the  morning  skiei^' 
amber  detings  as  they  pass, 

I  only  that  her  thrift 

I"  . 

e  can  ill  afford, 
'acqueyed."  — 

.vyy  provincial  scali& 
.  diplomatic  dignity,  got, 
^<iy,  a  severe  thrashing  from  a 
.^  soldier,  the  sweetheart  of  a  poor  girl 
wtiom  he  was  pursuing  with  offensive  pro- 
posals.    A  Vienna  Lothario  would  have 
lost  his  life  in  a  duel  for  a  Duchess*     That 
is  all  the  difference. 

The  narrowness  of  the  social  circles 
gives  public  opinion  some  little  more  in- ' 
fluence  on  conduct  than  in  the  shrouding 
vastness  of  a  great  metropolis :  but  >vhere 
virtue  has  no  more  solid  basis^  this  influence 
will  make  few  people  virtuous^— it  will^ 
however,  make  many  hypocritical  as  loi^ 
«9  they  can  keep  up  the  mask,  and  strictly 
decorous  where  decorum  costa  nothing. 

The  little  capitals  thus  often  oontiive  to 
unite  the  immorality  of  a  great  ipetropolis^ 
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with  all  the  dullness  and  the  stagnation  ^  a 
provincial  town.  The  absence  of  ill  th« 
serious  political  occupation  which  engages 
more  gigantic  courts,  leaves  nothing  to 
check  or  vary  —  not  the  unbridled  gaiety 
of  amusement,  but  —  the  round  of  heavy 
frivolities,    and    the    pursuit    of   scandal 

and  licentious  pleasures.  —  The  ton  of  the . 

•  •     •       .  ■         "* 

Court  and  the  elegant  circles  is  also  often 
as  htunidrum  and  provincial  as  that  of  any 
genteel  borough  in  Great  Britain.  Many 
of  the  maids  of  honour— -good  substan* 
tial  persons,  all  of  unimpeachable  family 
-~have  perhaps  hardly  crossed  the  frontier 
of  the  little  State,  except  in  the  suite  of  the 
Princess  on  a  summer  visit  to  the  baths,  or 
to  some  neighbouring  reigning  cousin ;  and 
the  noble  damsels  who  take  observing  hints 
irom  the  official  belles  of  the  Court  on  their 
periodical  visit  to  the  Palace  have  much 
more  the  air  and  the  manners  of  the  ^rim 
misses  of  a  country  town,  than  the  cyno^ 
iures  of  a  gay  Court  circle. 

The  torpid  influence  of  the  petty  sphere 
in  which  people  move,  communicates  itself^ 
in  fact,  to  the  minds,  the  manners,  the  oc- 
cupations  of  all.      The   faculties  of  the 


T^hol^  jesidenoe  wre  coooentrated  tin  its 
subroacopic  pursuits,  intrigues,  oeremomes, 
anil  routines ;  and  as  the  idea  of  belonging 
to  the  capital  of  the  state  —  although  that; 
Capital  is  a  Ljlliput — satisfies  every  one 
with  their  omn  consequence  and  dignity, 
thdir  curiosity  is  rarely  called  forth  as  to 
what  is  passing  on  the  great  arena  around 
thenou  Each  little .  state  is  ^^  itself  alone,^' 
aiGid  each  Sovereign  of  a  nut-^shell  >^  acH 
eoimto  himself  King  of  infinite  spaice*'' 
Their  owxi  Grapd  Duke,  or  Landgravorr^ 
their  own  Palace  and  Theatre  r-t  their 
own  handful  of  books  called  ^Hhe  Court 
Library"  —  and  the  few  third  rate  Te* 
Ri<r».;  ^^.  «>d  monger,  in  bmnd; 
and  water,  lycl^t  <^  the  Court  Museum," 
are,  to  the  little  optics  of  the  Residence, 
the  ne  plm  tiitfwt  of  splendour  and  taste^ 
The  Gazette  and  Journals  of  the  capital^ 
wretchedly  printed,  on  coarse  paper,  are 
little  more  than  collections  of  notices  and 
official  announcements  from  long-titled 
authorities,  promotions,  and  conferrings  of 
dignities,  lists  of  arrivals  at  the  inns,  with- 
out a  word  of  original  writing  or  remark, 
eked  out  by  a  gleaning  firom  the  foreign 
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papers,  made  up  of  what  is  alone  m«- 
teresting  to  the .  little  dependants  of  the 
Court  — the  ^movements,  audiences,  and 
journeys  of  Princes,  ambassadors,  &c. 
With  such  resources,  among  a  people  of 
so  little  natural  vivacity  as  the  Germans,  is 
it  to  be  wondered  if  the  oqpital  of  the  Grer- 
maa  Prince  is  as  dull  and  as  lifeless  as  a 
street  of  Herculaneum  ?  The  eternal  la- 
nim  of  the  drums  on  mounting  and  reliev* 
ing  guard,  and  the  rumble  along  the  streets 
of  a  heavy  baron's  caleche,  the  only  sounds 
which  interrupt  the  ordinary  stiUness.  are 
symbols  of  the  dreary  monotony  which 
reigns  throughout  the  place.  If  you.wish 
to  seek  the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  un- 
broken ennm9 1  recommend  you  to  use  your 
interest  at  *  the  Foreign  Office  to  get  ap 
pointed  Charge  d^Jffakra  at  a  second  ^ 
third  rate  German  Court, 


f  i 


(  ^^   ) 
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XiUDWiG^siBURG,  the  favourite  seat  of  the  ]«te 
Kingf  and  the  present  residence  o£  our  cam^ 
patriot,  his  widow,  lies  in  a  fine  open  picr 
turesque  country,  ^three  leagues  from  Stiit- 
:gard.  The  neat .  town, .  the  ample  white 
p^ace,  the  .gardens,  the  avenues, .  and 
plantations  have  an  air  infinitely: more  im- 
posing and  cheerful  than  any  thing  in ;  the 
Royal  Capital.  You  enter  from  Stutgard,  by 
a  handsome,  wide  street,  one  side  formed  by 
the  regular  buildings  of  the  town,  and  the 
49(ther  by  the  stately  ^av^fiues  dT  the  small 
park  surrounding  the  royal  mansion.  A 
wide  street  branches  off  to  the  right,  crossr 
ing  the  royal  inclosures,:and  separated  by  a 
range  of  iron  palisades  from  the  stiff  formal 
pleasurergrounds,^  ornamented  with  foun^ 
tains,  urns,  parterres,  and  gravel  walks,  im- 
mediately before; the  palace.  Thepalact 
presentee  a  broad,  .whkei  handsoma  traast^ 
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towards  this  garden,  though  not  so  striking 
as  the  massy  corps  de  logis^  forming  the  back 
front,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Dowager 
Queen. 

On  the  day  that  I  passed  at  Ludwigs- 
l\urg  I  regretted  that  her  Majesty's  in- 
disposition deprived  me  of  the  honour  of 

seeing  her.     The  Count -,  her  Grand 

Master,  an  intelligent  and  friendly  man, 
i^oke  to  me  in:  high  and  a6feetionate  teiras 
of  thei  amiable  qualities  of  his  mistress,  and 
described  her  manners  as  simple  ahd  aflSible 
in  the  highest  degree.  Every  one  .with 
whom  I  conversed  at  Ltidwigsburg,  as  well 
as  Stutgard,  told  the  same  tafe.     She  was 

a  "  recht  brave  wohlthdtige  dcMne^  "  a  right 
brave  benevolent  lady,"  *<  man  hat  sie  gem 
m Ludwigsburgj^  " one  has  her  willingly  at 
Loidwigsburg"  —  were  the  plebeian  expres- 
sions of  loyal  satisfaction,  beyond  which 
the  phle^atic  German  idioms  never  rise 
in  complinient  td  any  one.  Her  Majesty'is 
mode  of  life  is  simple—  she  dines  about 
oner-- an  hour  or  two  earlier  than  most 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  countfy-* — 
^sees  little  company — but  is  happy  to 
receive  English  vi£«ton  <^  she  $pendfi  the 
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avem^  tAs^  mx,  ^knirof  tea,  in  the 
soeiely  of  her  little  court  composed  en- 
tird[y,of  Germans.     She  is  regular  in  her 
attendance    on    Divine  Worship,   in   the 
German  language,  in  a  little  parlour  fitted 
up  as  a  chapel,  in  the  palace.     Her  Ma-« 
jesty  is  described  by  all  to  have  been  at- 
tadbied,   with  a  devoted   sincerity,  to  the 
King.     He,  probably,  in  the  main,  appre- 
ciated her  affections,  but  as  is  ordinarily 
ihe  case  with  monarchs  of  vindictive  pas* 
sidns,  was  a  tjrrant  in  his  house  as  well  a^ 
en  the  thronie.     Even  occasional  violent 
and  coarse  treatment  could  not  shake  her 
constant  afiection.     She  attended  him  in 
his  last  illness  with  unwearied  tenderness, 
and  was  by  his   side  when  he  expired. 
The  Queen  shows  an  affectionate  attach^ 
ment  to  all  his  old  servants,  most  of  them 
now  out  of  place.     The  present  king  visits 
his  mother-^in-law  generally  twice  a  week 
and  treiats  her  with  much  respectful  atten- 
tion. 

The  Count  accompanied  me  about  the 
gardens  which  are  large  and  laid  out  in  the 
JSo^lah  taste^  with. all*  the  picturesque  ae- 
^^aspaBi mentfir^of  lakes  or  rather  lake-^kins^ 
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(to: use  the  German  privilege  of  univOTsab 
diminutives,)  cascades,  rivefs,  pavilions^ 
aviaries,  &c.  highly  delightful  to  s^^  but 
not  equally  so  to  describe.  The  wild  £suse .  of 
nature  is  often  interesting  in  description ; 
but .  nature  tamed  by  a  court  gardener  will 
hardly  bear  again  taming  by  a  picturesque 
describer.  The  mock  ruins  are  a  little  more 
happy  fuc  similes  of  real  piles  than  those 
which  often  adorn  German  pleasure  grounds^ 
The  'Emichs>burg  a  round  mouldering 
tower  with  a  few  interesting  holes  and  & 
top  picturesquely  ragged  is  the  principals 
standing  on  a  rock  tolerably  wild,  from 
which  a  cascade .  rushes  with  a  respectaUe 
impetuosity.  The  view  from  the  tower  over 
the  neighbouring  country  is  delightfol ;  a»d 
to  complete  its  Gothic  interest,  the  late 
king  christened  it  the  Emichsburg^  from  an 
old  ancestor  Count  Emich  of  Wirtemberg. 
The  Spiel  Platz  or  Game  Place,  a  large 
open  area,  presents  the  machinery  for  most 
of  those  delectable  amusements  which  form 
the  zest  of  Bartlemy  and  other  English  &irs 
— :swings,  round-abouts,  nine  pins,  &c  A 
hwdsome  pavilion  contains  four  handsome 
wooden  nags,  saddled  with  great  cosdinedsi 
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both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  which 
gallop  with  surprising  velocity  by  meanis  of 
machinery  under-ground.  The  gardens  owe 
all  their  beauties  to  the  late  King,  who  spared 
no  expense  in  the  decoration  of  his  favoured 
residence  any  more  than  in  other  fantasies. 
They  are  some  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
.Germany,  but  mixed  with  some  unspoilt 
^natural  beauties,  they  have  much  trumpery 
and  baby-house  taste.  By  dinit  of  being 
mj^le  upon  a  large  scale  the  ruins,  the  sum* 
mer-houses^  the  rocks,  &c.  are  preserved 
from  the  striking  insignificance,  common  in 
3uch  ornaments,  but  they  only  approach 
niearer  to  nature  like  the  young  lady's  wax 
doll  which  is  made  as  large  as  life,  but  is  a 
doll  after  all.  The  genius  of  the  late  King  is 
wanting  in  the  gardens  which  bear  marks  of 
neglect  and  desertion.  The  ruts  of  carriage 
wheels  in  the  gravel  walks,  and  the  rampant 
plantations  occasioned  the  Count  to  observe, 
^^  Ah!  this  would  be  otherwise  if  His  M^s- 
ty  were  still  alive."  From  the  feeling  tone  iii 
which  he  said  this  I  apprehend  the  change 
in  his  own  situation  since  the  death  of  the 
King  was  quite  as  much  in  his  Excellency's 
thoughts  as  the  ruts  in  the  gravel  wftlk* 
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The  monument  erected  by  tlie  latb  king 
to  his  friend  and  minister  the  Count  Zep- 
pelin, is  the  most  interesting  aiid  tast^ii}] 
object  in  the  gardens.  It  is  a  simple  Doric 
temple,  which  you  approach  through  a 
gloomyiron.gate,upashort  turf  path  shaded 
by  weeping  willows  and  funereal  cypressl 
The  spot  is  melancholy,  sequestered,  and  in^ 
teresting.  On  entering  the  temple  which 
is  lined  with  rich  grey  marble,  and  sur^- 
rounded  by  niches,  holding  brass  candi^a^ 
bras ;  yQU  iEtre  struck  by  a  graceful  whotfe 
figure  of  friendship,  leaningon^  massy  sar- 
cc^hagus  of  black  marble*  The  statue  is  ail 
admirable  specimen  of  the  skill  of  Danek- 
ker ;  the  attitude  and  expression  are  that  of 
despondent  grief,  and  agonised  resignation. 
Above  the  tomb  is  the  portrait  of  the 
Count  in  marble  bas  relief  on  the  wall  of 
the  temple.  A  faint  light  gleams  into  the 
temple  through  a  small  arch  in  the  cupola, 
and  a  simple  lamp  hanging  from  the  middle 
of  the  roof  supplies  its  place  at  night.  Ob 
the  pediment  are  inscribed  in  large  golden 
letters,  "  Dem  vorangegtmgenen  FreundeJ^ 
*^  Tb  the  Friend  gone  before ;"  and  over  thfc 
vestibule,  hi  snaaller  charaeta:^^  ^ 


COmiT  ZSPPEUNit  Sll, 

^  Die  der  Todgetrermt 
VereinigL  das  grabJ'* 

« 

^*  Whom  lyeath  separates  the  Grave  unites.^^- 
I  surveyed  this  testimonial  of  Royal  At- 
tachment with  greater  interest  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  heard  much  of 
the  virtues  of  the  Count  Zeppelin,  and  of 
his  having  been  connected  by  ties  of  friend., 
ship  with  a  friend  of  my  own.  The  Count 
was  early  attached  to  the  late  King,  foU 
lowed  him  in  his  campaigns  when  he  wa^ 
a  Russian  General,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Catherine,  and  stood  by  him  in  his 
misfortunes  when  His  Majesty  was  obliged 
ta  leave  Russia  and  the  Russian  service  in 
1786.  His  Majesty  entrusted  to  him  th6 
negociation  for  his  marriage  with  our  Prin- 
cess Royal,  which  the  Count  conducted 
equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  master 
and  of  our  Royal  Family  and  MihisteYs. 
On  the  King's  accession  the  Count  was 
appointed  Prime  Minister^  to  the  joy 
of  the  whole  people,  and  remained  with 
an  unvaried  popularity  the  King's  ad- 
viser and  confidential  friend  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  This  'was  in  part  hastened  by 
the  fatigues  of  missions  ttnd  political  busi^ 

X  4 
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ness*  when  the  country  was  distracted  by 
the  first  entry  of  the  French,  aided  by 
anxieties  of  love  for  a  lady  of  great  b^mty 
aiid :  merit  The  Count's  wife  died  a  few 
days  after  him  j  and  this  lady,  who  was 
sincerely  attached  to  him,  thus  lived  to  see 
removed  too  late  the  obstacle  that  had  op- 
posed their  happiness.  She  survived  the 
Count  some  years :  but  she  languis)]^  in 
ill  health,  and  never  revived  after  the  shock 
f^  his  death.  The  King  took  charge  of 
his  two  sons,  and  educated  them  under 
his  own  eyes  with  a  paternal  attention. 
The  grief  of  all  ranks  at  the  loss  of  this 
excellent  miui  was  unexampled;  and  the 
unvarying  friendship  and  gratitude  which 
the  King  showed  both  to  him  and  his 
family  are  proofs  of  some  good  qualities 
of  heart,  too  often  obscured  in  His  Majesty 
by  violent  passions  and  ostentatious  pride. 

You  must  not  set  the  late  King  down 
as  quite  an  ordinary  despot,  or  form  your 
ij^^a  of  him*  solely  from  his  menagerie, 
his  gingerbread  crowns,  his  oppressive 
chasses^  or  the  excavation  in  his  dinner 
table  to  admit  his  corpulence.  He  ap- 
.pjeai:s  to  have  been  one  of  those  anonudous 
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compounds  of  bad  and  good  which  so  often 
occur  in  life-  to  falsify  the  divisions  of  the 
world  too  frequently  made  into  monsters 
and  angels.  Buonaparte  (no  mean  judge 
as  far  as  talents  are  concerned)  used  to  say^ 
he  was  the  only  Sovereign  in  Germany 
capable  of  reigning.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  intellect  and  cultivated  taste,  but 
a  .  tyrant,  and  an  acknowledged  coward ; 
widi  something  imposing  in  his  exterior, 
and  possessing  that  ascendant  over  those 
around,  him  which  violent  temper,  without 
masculine  character,  is  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce. His  passions  were  unbridl^ed,  but 
ihey  had  not  quite  corrupted  his  heart 
He  often  made  reparation  to  those  he  had 
injured.  His  manners  were  dignified  and 
agreeable.  A  lady  who  used  to  be  much  in 
the  circles  and  card-parties  at  Ludwigsburg, 
without  being  at  all  connected  with  the 
Court,  told  me  she  never  met  with  a 
man  ^^  qui  possedoit  mieuxVartde  parler^^ 
The  Queen  was  as  much  afiraid  of  him  as 
attached  to  him.  His  reign  was  severe ;  but 
: with  the  exception  of  Uie  havoc  of  hunting 
^and  some  other  arbitrary  follies,  its  severity 
fell,  principally  where,  in  spite  of  its  injiti- 
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tice)  it  did  leasrC  harm  — on  the  nqblease^ 
He  cut  down  their  privileges,  made  many 
serve  as  common  soldiers  in  his  aroiy^  und 
constantly  vexed  them  by  tyrannical  seizures 
and  oppressions ;  while  his  feeble  ndghi- 
hours  were  purchasing  their  flattery  at  the 
expense  of  their  other  subjects.  He  was.  in 
short  an  able  not  an  imbecile  tyrant — with 
some  grandeur  mixed  with  much  littleness 
in  his  pride,  and  some  little  nobleness  of 
nature  in  his  ferocity* 

I  regretted  that  circumstances  deprived 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Danekker,  the 
distinguidied  artist  whose  works  I  hav*  be. 
fore  motioned.  He  is  a  native  of  Stut^d, 
bom  of  humble  parents,  and  owed  the  means 
of  cultivating  his  genius  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Duke  Charles>  predecessor  of  the  late 
king.  The  early  bent  of  his  genius  which 
first  led  him  to  a  fondness  for  drawing  and 
made  him  once  spoil  some  smooth,  ^bewn 
stones  by  sciufaching  fiowers  and  figures  on 
them  with  andl,  afterwardsr  appears  to  have 
become  too  strong  to  be  dbecked  by  the 
opposition  of  hia  parents.  When  the  Duke 
offisred  to  admit  one  of  their  diildreB'  into 
an .  excellent  public  seminary  his  parents 
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refused  frotn  a  false  idea  that  the  students 
were  only  designed  td  recruit  the  ranks!^ 
The  boy  entreated  in  vain  permission  to 
accept  the  6ffet,  and  his  importunities  werd 
at  last  oiily  to  be  silenced  by  a  confinement 
in  his*  chamber.  This  gave  him  leisure 
to  brood  over  his  favourite  objects,  and  to 
devise  a  scheme  for  accompliishing  them^ 
He  contrived  to  communicate  from  his 
window  with  eight  or  nine  of  his  com. 
rades,  whom  he  persuaded  to  stai^d  by  his 
cause,  and  to  accompany  him  boldly  to 
the  Duke  himself,  at  Liidwigsburg,  to  en-^ 
treat  an  admission  into  the  academy..  The 
boys  announced  themselves,  were  admitted 
and  kindly  received  by  the  Duke,  who  was 
delighted  with  the  resolution  and  boldness 
of  the  young  would-be  academician  of 
thirteen.  He  was  immediately  placed  in 
the  seminary  where  he  found  the  means  of 
a  liberal  education  which  afforded  him  a 
fund  of  acquirements  useful  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  studied  here  nine  years,  then 
made  pedestrian  tours  to  Paris  and  to 
Rome,  profiting  almost  unaided  by  the 
opportunities  they  aflforded  him.  In  Italy 
he  received  kindnesses  firom  Canova  and 
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TrippeU  and  was  recalled  by  his  Prince  in 
1790,  to  his  great  grief,  from  the  bright 
skies  and  the  noble  relics  of  Rome, 
to  the  fogs  and  cramped  occupations  of 
Stutgard.  By  way  of  recompence  he  was 
made  Court  Sculptor  and  Professor  at  the 
academy,  with  a  salary  of  800  florins,  now 
considerably  increased,  for  which  he  is 
obliged  to  execute  all  the  orders  of  the 
court.  Danekker's  history  adds  one  to  the 
many  instances  of  the  early  deyelopement 
and  buoyant  diaracter  which  have  so  oflea 
distinguished  genius  of  the  first  rank. 


—  1 
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Taking  leave  of  the  polite  Grand  Mas^ 
ter  at  Ludwigsburg,  I  started  at  midnight 
for  Heilbron  in  the  Diligence ;  a  machine 
which,  in  Germany,  surpasses  in  dirt,  te- 
diousness,  motley  society,  and  bad  organ- 
ization, all  that  you  can  imagine  from 
observation  of  those  of  France  or  the  Ne- 
therlands. It  affords  a  curious  instance  of 
that  strict  regard  to  form  and  system  which 
the  Germans  often  unite  with  a  miser- 
able  disregard  of  essential  comfort.  Every 
thing  is  perplexed  with  trifling  regulations. 
The  ^  seats  are  all  exactly  numbered,  and 
the  Herr  Diligence  Secrefair  (Mr.  Diligence 
^Secretary)  gives  you  an  elaborate  printed 
ticket  to  entitle  you  to  one  designated 
spot  in  the  delectable  machine:  but  dirt 
has  generally  obliterated  the  nutnbers, 
and^  the  passengers  are  half  an  hour 
^uabbling  themselves  into  their    appro- 
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priate  places*  Your  luggage  must  be  sent 
tWQ  or  three  hours  before,  or  the  Herr 
Conducteur  cannot  be  put  out  of  his  way  tei 
find  a  place  for  it  It  must  be  all  locked 
up  in  a  basket,  s.Bd  yet  it  is  often  lost. 
There  is  a  r^ulat^d  tax  to  the  postillions, 
but  they  always  grumble  if  you  do  not  pay 
n^re.  It  is  all  systematic  confusi<»BL  mA 
organised  inconvemaice;  My  place  being 
taken  late^  I  had  the  felicity  of  being 
sq^ee^ed,  with  three  others,  into  a  Bd 
Chaise^  a  crazy  vehicle  rummaged  out  of 
the  remises  in  the  yard  to  carry  the  over- 
plus passengers.  My  companions  were  a 
couple  of  heavy  speechless  Germans,  and  a 
young  black-eyed  bride-elect  travelling  to 
Wurtzburg  to  meet  her  BrQutiganiy  (Bride^ 
^oom,)  concerning  whom,  his  family,  his 
trade,  his  person,  and  prospects,  she  enter^ 
tained  us  with  a  succession  of  lively  parti*- 
culars.  Her  brautigam  gave  her  the  ring 
on  her  hand.  Her  brautigam  was  a 
jgiM^d-^iempered,  pretty  mian,  and  all  his 
&mily  \vere  right  good  people ;  and  they 
were  very  fond  of  her ;  and  she  was  §ure 
^  should  be  very  happy.  In  half  an  hour 
the  girl,  in  simplicity  of  heart,  had  made 
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^nfidaDjts  of  us  all.  The  Germans  paid 
little  attention  to  her;  the^  slept)  and 
snored,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  \frhich  the  ve-^ 
hide  ill  excluded.  After  four  hours'  freez- 
ing  and  jolting,  we  stepped  about  four  in 
the  morning  at  Besigheim,  a  little  town 
famous  for  its  wine.  Instead  of  hastening 
on  m  order  not  to  prolong  a  moment  the 
delights  of  travelling  at  the  rate  of  a  league 
in  an  hour,  in  a  stinking  carriage,,  into 
which  the  rain  had  just  begun  to  penetrate, 
it  was  more  consistent  with  German  ideas 
to  dandle  an  hoiir  in  procuring  the  mud- 
dling comfort  of  coffee,  schnapps,  &c.  at  a 
miserable  inn.  The  poor  Ham  Knechts 
(house  boys)  and  kitchen  maid  must  needs 
be  routied  out  of  their  *^  short  and  broken 
snooze*'  in  their  beds  in  the  kitchen.  A 
wood  fire  was  presently  blazing  in  one  of 
the  furnaces  of  the'  fire-place — a  jar  of 
ready-made  cold  coffee  was  set  into  the 
middle  of  it --while  the  active  scuUion 
^ound  an  additional  quantum,  fetched 
fresh  fuel,  boiled  the  milk,  fined  the  coffee, 
and  slaved  and  bustled  about  with  a  smutty 
face  of  smiling  good  humour,  which  none 
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but  a  good  drudging  German  woman  could 
have  preservlgd  under  similar  circumstances* 
She  expected  nothing  from  the  guests^  and 

ft 

overflowed  with  thankfulness  when  she  re- 
ceived a  few  krcutzers.  After  our  motley 
party  had  enjoyed  many  a  replenished  pot 
of  coffee,  and  repeated  glass  of.  bad  spirits, 
we  groped  our  way  through  the  dark  to 
our  seats,  and  after  five  hours  more  of 
tedious  jolting,  arrived  at  Heilbron,  a  dirty 
decayed  town,  in  a  iine  country,  on  the 
Neckar. 

Heilbron,  once  distinguished  among  the 
Free  Cities  of  Germany,  now  belongs  to 
the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg.  The  place  has 
still  twelve  or  fifleen  mercantile  houses,  and' 
forms  a  considerable  depot  for  colonial  mer- 
chandize, which  is  brou^t  up  the  Neckar^ 
and  conveyed  to  various  parts  of  Sualna 
and  Bavaria  by  land.     The  King  of  Wir- 
temberg has  tried  in  various  ways  ^  to  at* 
tract  its  trade  to  the  little  town  of  Canstadt» 
his  summer  residence  :  but  it  clings  to.  its 
old  haunt,  in  spite  of  Royal  allurements. 
Several    families    of   nobility    still  reside 
here,  and  the  place  has  a  tolerably  bustling 
air,  plentifully  mixed  with  dirt,  shabbiness> 
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and  gloom,  announcing  that  it  is  not  what 
it  has  been. 

Heilbron  and  its  neighbourhood  are  rich 
in  mementos  of  the  old  doughty  iron-hand- 
ed champion  of  Germany,  Goetz  Von 
Berlichingen.  I  saw  the  old  tower  on  the 
ramparts  in  which  he  was  confined,  and  his 
epistle  to  the  Burgomaster  and  Magistrates 
in  expostulation  is  preserved  in  the  city 
archives* 

The  table  d'hote  of  the  inn  presented  a 
living  memento  more  curious  than  any —a 
Mn  Von  Berlichingen,  who  actually  boasts 
some  of  the  Chevalier's  pure  blood  in  his 
vems,  though  without  his  iron  hand  or  iron 
temperament.  He  was  an  old  superannu- 
ated Postmaster-General,  with  the  cross  of 
the  Wirtemberg  Order;  and  from  his  age  and 
second  childishness  in  a  state  of  complete 
pupillage  to  the  waiters  and  landlord  of  the 
table.  This  descendant  of  the  grim  hero 
was  hardly  suffered  to  eat  what  he  liked, 
or  to  drink  wine,  or  change  his  plate,  with*- 
out  the  host's  permission  —  restrictions 
which  looked  doubly  cruel  from  the  well-* 
preserved  respectability  of  the  old  gentle* 


man'^ ^appearance•  But  his  great. ancestoc 
himself  might  have  lived  to  a  similar  €»d% 

"  From  Marlbro's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  arid  a  show/' 

•  From  Heilbron  to  Neckar  Gemiind  die 
0(>eii  fertile  country  presents  nothing 
beyond  that  mediocrity  of  the  picturesque 
which  consists  in  gentle  rises,  weli-cul^ 
tivated  fields,  scattered  villages,  and  plea- 
sant avenues.  We  stopped  to  bait  our 
horses  a  moment  at  a  little  village  called 
Fuifeld,  where  we  found  some  motley 
guests  crowding  round  the  stove  of  the 
dirty  post-house.  Among  these  I  presently 
recognised  a  little  Baron  of  sixteen,  whom 
I  had  known  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  was 
studying  military  tactics  at  the  Cadet 
School.  He  had  walked  from  Carlsruhe  to 
see  his  uncle,  a  crusty  old  noble,  the  Seig^ 
neur  of  the  village;  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  my  young  friend  found  "  metal  xtkoase 
attractive''  in  the  fair  daughters  of  the 
postmaster  and  their  dirty  parlour,  than  in 
the  aristocratic  honours  of  his  uncle's  di:eary 
ehateatf.  -  He  was  obliged  to.return  to.hif 
military  duties  at  Cafilsruhe  that  day,  and 


intended  to '  perform  the  journey  of  above 
fifty  miles  on  foot,  Assuring  us  that  he  knew 
all  the  field  paths  and  short  cuts,  and  evi- 
dently contemplating  his  pedestrian  task 
with  much  l.es^  dread  than  the  separation 
from  the  two  pretty  girjb,  who  stpod  with 
siKn^ple  looks,  confesj^g  their  ppxticipationi 
ia  his  low  spirits.  The  y o^ng  Frei^Iierri 
however,  plucking  up  courage,  girded  on  hub 
knapsack,  saluted  the  kind  matJi^ouly  Postr 
mistress,  shook  hands>ith  l^he  stifi*  father^ 
gmre  a  &rewell  kis3  to  each  of  the  d^nasiels^ 
and,  howii^  to  us,  ws^lked  off  with  all  tli^e 
fidf-possession  he  could  npiustc^.  The  scene 
reminded  one  of  aii  adventure  in  Fielding 
-^^  or  might  have  furnished  a  picture  to  the 
poet  of  the  present  day,  whose  muse  de- 
lists in  the  reality  of  hunible  materials. 
The  simplicity  of  unsophisticated  feeling 
got  the  better  of  the  prejudices  of  rank^ 
even  where  they  are  most  arbitrary;  and 
the  young  Baroii  of  one  of  the  oldest  &r 
^milies  in  Suabia  saluted  the  humble  village 
hostess  with  the  tenderness  of  0,  son  — 
peAaps  remembering  from  his  studies  at 
diedGymnssium  the  j^oet's  genial  A^vic^ : , 
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*'  Cr^ffe  7zo;t  t^m  tibi  de  5cele$id 
PUbe  dUectantj  neque  sicjlddem 
Sic  lucro  aversam  potuisse  nasci 
Matre  piidendd,** 


'   A  little  before  Neckar  Gemiind,  we  ap- 
proached the  fine  horizon  of  wbbded  moun- 
tains which  had  bounded  our  vifew  for  sotne 
distance.     A  break  in  the  chain,  which  ap- 
peared till  we  were  close  upon  them  mar- 
jestically  continuous,    admitted  the   high 
*road  to  pass  into  the  narrow  valley  on  the 
other  side.     The  effect  was  an  instantane- 
ous change  of  scene.     We  entered  the  val- 
ley between  two  majestic  motmtains,  resur- 
ing  their  broad  round  woody    heads    in 
substantial  state,  and  in  a  moment  were  on 
the  precipitous  brink  of  the  river,  along 
which,  under  the  rocks  and  mountains  of 
the  left  bank  the  high  road  runs  —  some- 
times   coasting    round   the    promontories 
^hich  indent  the  course  of  the  stream — at 
others  winding  to  the  left  round  the  Iwys 
and  angles,  where  the  liquid  element  has 
been  too  powerful  £br  the  solid.     The  scene 
is  a  miniature  representation  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Rhine,  which,  by  the  bye,  I  have  not 
yet  introduced  to  your  acquaintance*    The 
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Neckar  has  not  half  the  brea4th  or  ther 
jesty  of  the  god  of  rivers ;  the  mountains, 
are  proportionally  smaller— but^  like  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  they  smile  under  the 
smooth  trim  vineyards  which  crown  their 
rough  headsj  and  which  remind  one,  for 
their  contrast  with  the  rugged  features  they 
adorn,  of  the  green  ivy  chaplet  decorating 
the  brows  of  the  old  hard-featured  Silenus. 
The  opposite  bank  is  the  limit  of  the  wild 
castle^bearing  and  ghost-teeming  mountains 
of  the  Odenwald,  whose  heads  rise  one 
above  the  other,  covered  with  a  shaggy 
brushwood  and  forest;  while  the  imme- 
diate banks  of  the  stream,  present  gentler 
slopes  adorned  by  the  delicate  green  of 
tbe  vineyards,  or  orchards,  and  trim  in- 
closures,  encircling  the  spires  and  villages 
Oil  the  edge  of  the ,  river.  Sometimes 
a  convent,  with  its  chapel  and  belfry, 
or  a  sort  of .  modem  chateau,  embosomed 
in, poplars  and  shrubs,  seems  to  repose 
imdar  the  shelter  of  the  mountains  and 
woods. 

Neckar  Gemiind  is  a  neat  little  towii^ 
which  we  entered  by  a  gate  adorned  by.  the 
arms  of  the  old  Electors  Palatine.      It 
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BttsioidB  at  th6  ^&Ty  kd^e  of  the  sttrfeftm,  iuseicl 
dfil  the  opposite  bank  by  a  gtAtid  fnailsy 
^clll  of  red  tock  which  e:sttebds  far  into  the 
litiouhtain,  and  forms  on^  of  the  quatriei^ 
from  whence  the  ihtdttttide  df  red  sto&e 
buildings  in  this  part  of  Germany  derive* 
th^ir  origiti.  The  t^ttrktheri  isplit  large 
layers  df  the  stdne  from  the  rock,  and  roll 
thtoi  down  the  perpendicular  height  to  the 
i^alley,  whfere  they  are  fcut  into  smaller 
ftidi^ses,  and  transported  by  the  Neckar  and 
^1$  Rhine  throughout  the  country* 

Pursuing  the  road  along  the  left  bank 
through  scenes  shifting  between  the  varies 
lies  df  femiliilg  and  tifipbsitlg  nilture,  And  her 
grandier  and  more  rugged  features,  Hfei- 
delb^i:^,  the  climax  of  this  scetie  df  bfejaiityj 
Wtui  before  us,  at  the  do^e  df  a  deat  au- 
tttmnal  evening.  It  was  precisdy  the  suit- 
able moment;  for  no  inhabitailt  oi*  |iic- 
ttireSqiiie  describer  of  the  place  othitis  ek- 
jpdtiating  on  the  peculiar  bhiahns  which  th6 
letting  sun  confers  on  its  scenes.  Hei^- 
berg  stands  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  filie 
Neckar  valleyii  where  the  parallel  chains  of 
mouhtaitis  abruptly  tenhiiiate  iil  the  sAkiidy 
level  of  the  Rhine  couAtry.    These  flats 


bftfose  IIS  were  mw  grftduftUj.  filling  wjtfe 
f^  enrenlng /mists,  which  w?re  hovering 
about  the  tpwn,  the  npbl^  niountq.iD8, 
and  die  .hollow  windows,  walls  ^nd  b^t^ 
tresses  of  the  rambling  C99tle,.  whjphy.  ^ 
it  were,  hangs  on  the  irregular  heights 
above  the  town.  The  deep  red  of  the  au- 
tumnal sun  was  contending  with  the  fast, 
descending  darkness,  which  gave  a  black 
colouring  to  the  towers  and  steeples  of  the 
town  and  the  long  stone  bridge  bestriding 
the  burnished  river.  The  scene  was  in- 
volved in  an  autumnal  atmosphere  of 
mist,  twilight,  and  deep  ruddy  hues, 
quite  as  striking  in  its  way  as  the  i^ultry 
brilliance  of  a  July  evening.  It  was  the 
difference  between  Salvator  Rosa  and 
Claude.  We  entered  the  town  by  the  red 
massive  Karh-Thor,  (Charles's  Gate,)  a 
splendid  work  of  the  Elector  Charles  Theo- 
dore, and  drove  through  the  narrow  gloomy 
streets  (for  Heidelberg  boasts  none  but 
neural  beauties)  to  the  Hotel  of  the  J8a- 
ducher  Hofy  (Court  of  Baden,)  where  we 
supped  in  a  showy  saloon,  adorned  by  soi 
disants  representations  of  English  hunting,  in 
which  a  collection  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
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any  thing  but  English,  in  spite  of  red  coats 
and  riding  habits,  were  galloping  about 
wild  valleys,  and  snow-covered  mountams^ 
such  as  would  hot  a  little  perplex  a  Leices* 
tershire  fox-hunter« 


(  a«9  ) 
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NoTHtNQ  can  be  imagined  more  striking 
than  the  contrast  between  an  English  and 
a  German  University.  In  the  former,  the 
Gothic  buildings,  the  magnificent  colleges, 
the  noble  libraries,  the  chapels,  the  retired 
walks,  the  scholastic  grace  of  the  costume, 
are  all  so  many  interesting  indications  of 
the  antiquity,  the  munificence,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  institution.  The  University  of 
Heidelberg  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  Germany — but  the  constitution  of  a  Ger?- 
man  University  has  necessarily  no  monument 
of  architecture,  no  appendage  of  dignity, 
^scarcely  any  decent  building  connected 
with  it.  The  Universitdt  Gebaiidej  or  pub*- 
Jic  building,  containing  the  library  and  the 
lecture  rooms  *  of  the  Professors,  barely 
comes  under  this  last  description.  An 
Englishman  might  pass  the  town  a  do^ien 
times  without  remarking  any  traces  of  its 
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institutions,  unless  he  happened  to  en-* 
counter  a  string  of  swaggering  mustachioed 
youths,  their  hair  flowing  on  their  shoul-^ 
ders,  without  cravats,  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  parading  the  streets  with  a  rude 
impudence.  These  are  the  students — who 
resemble  each  other  in  all  the  Univer- 
sities, in  main  points,  both  of  costume  and 
d!)i:aracter.  It  is  hardly  neceBsory  to  say 
this  is  not  an  academical  costume.  A 
German  Student  would  disdain  ^~  is  a  pert 
young  gentleman  of  this  number,  told  me-*-^ 
toi^ear  a  dress  not  of  his  own  free  choice; 
mid  his  choice^  under  the  influence  of  a 
luminous  patriotism,  takes  'the  direction  of 
reviving  the  tdt  Deuliehe  kleidung^  or  the 
old  costume  of  the  worthy  Grermans  three 
<9eiituries  ago.  *^  Tkey  were  sturdy  patriots 
and  right  good  Germans,  and  stuck 
up  for  our,  liberties  against  the  Emperor 
Oiarles  and  the  princes.  We  want  some 
^thU  spirit  in  our  day. -Aereforew. 
srill  begin  by  copying  tbem  in  their  dress, 
«id  thus  we  shall  introduce  it"  This  is  the 
ireasoning  of  the .  independent  philosej^ers 
ftiom  fourteen  to  five  and  twenty,  who  attend 
'lecturers,  if  they  please,  wJien  they  please. 


■ 

aftd  Oil  what  they  please,  in  the  Fro&siors^ 
rooms  at  the  UniversitieB. 

The  Umversities  are,  with  slight  vari- 
aticms,  ooDstmcted  upon  the  same  plan*. 
They  are  not,  as  in  England,  composed 
of  Colleges  where  the  students  are  obliged 
to  reside,  forming  large  households  under 
the  oMtroul  of  a  Head;  and  submitting 
to  wholesome  regnlations^  both  as  to 
conduct  and  study.  -A  German  Univer-* 
sity  is  little  mwe  than  a  place  where 
there  is  a  good  lihmry  and  a  coUection 
of  Professors  who  read  lectures  to  those 
who  choose  to  attend  them.  Th^y  a& 
ford  bare  opportunities  for  study  —  with 
few  facilities,  no  compulsion,  no  dl%* 
cipline,  no  subordination.  The  Professor 
Heads  his  lecture,  the  student  pays  ImR 
for  it  — ^  If  he  attends  it,  which  he  does 
or  not  as  he  likes,  he  walks  off  at  the 
t^ndusion  as  independent  of  the .  Pro*- 
idsscfr  as  ia  man  of  his  dr»wing-master  at 
the  end  of  the  hour's  lesson.  There  ar6, 
iMsides^  private  tutors  who  can  be  engs^d 
ibr  assistance,  at  leisure  hours.  : 

At  Heidelberg,  the  UnivCTsity  is  divide^ 
'into  foiir  &icultaMs.^ — ^Divinity,  Juri«p]:udeiK}95 
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Medicine,  and  Philosophy.    EacK  dqparl;^ 
ment  has  several  Professors,  and  a  Pro-Rec-* 
tor,  chosen  annually  among  them,  is  the 
actual  head  of  the  University. .   The  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  in  whose  territory  Heidel- 
berg is  comprised,  is  the  nominal  head  iinder 
the  title  of  Rector.     There  are  a  smaller  and 
greater  Senate  chosen  from  the  Professors, 
the  former  of  which  meets  every  fourteen 
days  for  transacting  the  business  of  the 
University  —  and  four  Ephori^  who  are  said 
to  superintend  the  industry  and  morals  of 
the  students,  to  correspond  with  their  pa* 
rents,  &c.     But  these  last  have  an  oSce  of 
little  efficacy.     Their  admonition  is  with<* 
out  authority;  for,  short  of  the  power  of 
the  police  in  criminal  offences,  the  students 
are  subject  to  no  power  whatever  of  punish* 
ment  or  controul.     They  can,  consequently, 
neglect  all  study  and  push  their  excesses  tp 
the  verge  of  a  breach  of  the  law   in   de^ 
fiance  of  Rector,  Ephori,  and  Prafessofs. 
Offences  which   overstep  this  hound  are 
liable  to  punishment  by  the   University 
Police;    for    the    University  is    not   sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  police  of  the  coun* 
try — a  University  Amtmana  (Bailiff)  and 
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Beadles,  supplying  the  place  to  the  Uni« 
versity  of  the  ordinary  provincial  Bailiff  and 
Gsns  (Tarme.  The  consequence  is,  the 
broken  windows,  riots,  and  disturbances, 
with  which  the  students  annoy  the  citizens, 
are  visited  very  lightly  by  the  University 
Magistrates,  who  often  observe  them  with 
a  secret  satisfaction  as  symptoms  of  a  spirit 
of  independence  which  they  hope  may  be 
one  day  turned  to  better  purposes.  With 
auch  licence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
the  students  find  the  authorities  of  the  law 
nearly  as  much  employment  as  our  students 
give  to  the  gentler  advice  and  correction 
of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  Proctors,  &c.  In 
some  Universities  the  students  are  almost 
as  much  the  terror  and  nuisance  of  the 
neighbourhood,  as  the  worthy  associatea  of 
Robin  Hood  or  Rob  Roy,  were  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  scenes  of  their  exploits. 
In  an  inn  where  I  slept  at  Mariheim,  it 
uras  discovered,  one  morning,  that  one  of 
these  young  gentlemen  had  decamped  by 
his  bed-room  window,  taking  with  him 
the  sheets  of  his  bed.  At  Heidelberg, 
where  there  are  many  of  noble  and 
ceapeptable  families^  they  are  rather  better 
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behaved  than  usual  —  and  a  hAy^  of  tbe 
town^  told  me  she  fauud  them  ^^  tolerably 
quiet  conskJLmng/' 

The  students  live  in  lod^ngs^  at  the 
houses  of  the  shopkeepers  :in  the  town ;  a 
system  which  if  their  superiors  possessed 
any  controul  over  their  condud;  would 
almost  entirely  frustrate  it  They  ditie  at 
the  Tables  d'Hote  of  the  Inns,  to  whidb 
they  are  good  customers. — I  dined  wkh 
an  acquaintance  of  their  number,  at  a 
table  filled  with  them.  Their  nwnneis 
airere,  in  general,  as  coarse  and  as  rude  as 
their  appearance ;  they  had  all  the  air  of 
low  mechanics  or  persons  much  less  civili2«- 
Jed.  ,Some  of  them  were  young  noblest 
others  had  the  ribbons  of  orders  in  their 
Jauttoh-holes ;  and  they  oflen  wear  the  cc^&- 
-ade  of  their  country  in  their  caps  or  hatSf 
..witich^  is  sometimes  the  symbol  of  a  provin^^ 
oial  patriotism,  much  of  a-kin  to  the  national 
one  indicated  by  their  clothes*  Since  the 
Htfmeof  national  feeHng  has  been  kindled  by 
late  eivents,  the  distinctions  of  country  are 
.however  professedly  abandoned.  The  s^ 
.  parate  associations  of  the  students  from  id£- 
^ferent  states  are  done  away }  and.  they  bow 
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loudly  assert  tliat  they  form  but  one  body 
oC  Germans^  fiut  it  is  easier  to  assume  ibe 
title  than  to  suppress  national  prejudices 
or  neutralize  distinctions  of  character.  The 
light  subtle  Prussi^i  is  little  formed  to  bar- 
OiQnise  with  the  &t  phlegmatic  Bavarian  or 
Austrian ;  and  if  the  students  of  different 
states  mix  in  amusements  pr^y  indis-r 
criminately,  a  quarrel  (an  event  of  the 
commonest  occurrence)  draws  out  their 
provincial  prepossessions,  and  ranges  the 
parties  accordingly. . 

.  The  number  of  students  at  Hdldelbecgj 
for  the .  last  spring  semesire^  or  course  df 
{^(^ures^  was  above  400 — Goettingen  some- 
times musters  1200.  The  Professors  at 
Heidelberg  are  how  in  high  repute;  and  on 
their  attraction  depends  the  fullness  of  tbe 
University. —  When  a  favourite  professor 
departs,  sometimes  nearly  half  a  University 
&^llow  him.  The  students  generally  enter 
very  young — many  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  4 
for  as  every  young  man,  intended  for  the 
civil  ;serviiee  of  any  prince,  must  :spend  two 
years,  by  .way  of  qualiflcatian,  at  a  Umver- 
«ityi9  the  object  of  parents  is  to  qualify 
them  ,fox.  office  as  early  as  possible. .  Baw 
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children  from  the  Gymnasium  &re  conse-* 
quently  sent  to  the  University,  rather  to  get 
over  these  two  years  than  for  the  purpose 
of  study.  Finding  themselves  here,  all  at 
once,  their  own  masters,  and  exposed  .to 
every  temptation,  they  naturally  follow  the 
stream,  assuming  the  vices  and  caricaturing 
the  consequence  of  fnlUgrown  men.  The  ne- 
cessary two  years  are  often  spent .  in  drink- 
ing, gaming,  rioting,  and  insulting  others, 
more  from  the  intoxication  of  liberty  than 
from  vicious  inclination.  The  pride  of  pre- 
mature manhood  makes  them  jealous  of 
their  little  dignities,  and  ape  the  punc- 
tilios of  false  honour.  Perpetual  duels  are 
the  consequence,  which  have  all  the  ill  efibct 
of  brutalising  the  feelings  without  the  ques- 
tionable advantage  of  exercising  courage — • 
for  their  execution  is,  in  general,  ludi- 
crously devoided  of  danger.  The  breasts, 
and  faces  of  the  doughty  combatants  are 
cased  in  pasteboard,  in  the  security  of 
which  panoply,  they  chivalrously  engage 
with  small  rapiers  till  incensed  honour  is 
satisfied,  sometimes  by  the  first  sprinkling 
of  blood,  at  others,  by  nothing  less  than^  a 
wound  of  a  certain  length  and  depth,  to  lie 
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adcei^amed  by  measuremoat  of  the  secondls^ 
New  comers  are  beset,  on  their  matri6\ilflr>. 
tion,  with  incitements  to  quarrel^  till  they 
put  their  valour  beyond  dispute^  in  one  of 
these  combats.  Sometimes  bodies  of  diftr> 
putants  (often  of  differait  countries)  settle 
tiieir  differences  by  a  combat  en  ma$99l 
These  fights  generally  terminate  in  slight 
wounds  -^  but  more  i^Eital  consequences  are; 
by  no  means  unfirequent  In  spite^  how- 
«;«.<>f  <»n.Uat  dM>«»»s.  and  ^^^  md 
&eti  a  death  occasioned  by  them,  they  are 
still  fteeiy  permitted,  like  all  other  excesseei^ 
from  the  fear  of  checking  the  exuberant 
fervour  of  youth. 

All  titles  and  distinctions  of  ra'nk  are 
di^Hied  among  the  students  for  the  comr 
ihbn  a^eUatiicm  of  Bunch  (FeUow) ;  and 
wbeQ  on  giving  some  particulars  of  our  uni-» 
to  a  student,  I  mentioned  the  disr 
of  costum^  &&  given  to  nobler 
ineii^  this  spark  of  liberty  exclaimed -r—^^  that 
would  w>t  be  suffered  among  its — we  are  a|l 
4equal^»^we  have  no  distinctions."  I  could 
1^  heip  siniliiig  when  I  reflected  that  after 
ilk  twb  years  swing*  of  lawlessness  and 
i9i|iia|l<7  tibis  young  man  was  destined  for  a 
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pastor's  cure  or  some .  petty  office  under,  a 
despotic  government^  where  he  would  find 
himself  pinned  down  in  the  third  rate  circles, 
and  encompassed  by  the  barriers  of  rank 
on  all  sides. 

Theatres  are  wisely  prohibited  at  Hei- 
delberg, and  I  believe  geperaily  in  the 
German  Universities ;  they  would  merely 
be  rallying-places  for  the  riotous  disposi- 
tions of  the  students,  which  they  often  in* 
dulge  freely  when  they  meet  at  the  theatres 
of  other  towns.  Troops  are  now  removed 
to  avoid  broils  between  them  and  the.  stu- 
dents, which  were  sometimes  attended  with 
serious  consequences. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  and  political  fol- 
lies of  the  students  are  the  natural  conse- 
quence  of  the  same  unbounded  licence  which 
often  corrupts  their  morals.  Most  of  them 
have  been  inoculated  with  this^  spirit  by  the 
patriotic  games  and  songjs  of  the  gymnasium, 
where  they  already  ^>e  the  dress  and  manners 
of  die  university.  Or  if  they  come  fresh  &oxa 
their  Other's  abode .  in  the  Residence,  the 
transfer  from  a  scene  of  cringing  servility 
to  power,  to  one  of  boundless  indepen- 
dence, is  equally  likely  to  intoxicate  young 
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iieads.  Finding  themselves  here  distin-^ 
guished  by  large  privileges  from  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  a  despotic  state,  they  become 
insolent,  and  set  about  reforming  their 
country  with  well  meant  but  childish  extras 
vagance.  The  professors  seldom  check, 
and  often  partake  the  spirit  though  not  all 
the  follies  of  the  students.  In  spite  of 
their  academical  privileges  the  professors 
have  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  excluded 
classes :  they  are  not  received  at  court  or 
in  the  circles  of  the  noblesse  —  where  the 
few  who  can  appreciate  talents  would  deem 
their  presence  a  decided  acquisition.  It  is 
E  mistake  to  suppose  that  learned  men 
despise  these  little  distinctions — they  often 
feel  them  more  cuttingly  than  others ;  and 
the  professors  of  Germany  have  the  cha- 
racter of  being  at  once  discontented  and 
haughty.  Two  of  those  of  Heidelberg  were 
^bmetimfe  since  arrested  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Badeii,  for  their  bold  language  on  the 
subject  of  the  restoration  of  the  States :  but 
the  students  demanded  their  liberation  so 
vehemiently  that  the  Grand  Duke  who  is  a 
weak  man  did  hot  long  detain  theml 
The   proceedings    at  the  Wartburg  in 
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.Saxony,  pf  vdiioh  yoji  .havepediaps  read 
accounts  m  the  journals^  carried  the  acar- 
demic^  patriotism  iQtp  some  qnorje  ambi- 
tious follies  than  usyal.  Si:$:  hundred  sttt- 
d^nts  met,  headed  by  several  professorsy  a); 
the  invitatiQn  q£  the  university  of  Jena. 
The  meeting  was  to  answer  the  thredEbld 
purpose  oficommeinpratioii  of  tbebalttle^ 
Leipsic,  and  pf  the  :B«fornxa;tion,  and  as  a 
fiort  of  congress  or  deliberativ:e  conference 
«piong  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  diilferent; 
universities.  The  youthful  del^ates  were 
to  frame  general  regulati(»is  for  the  univexw 
sities,  to  legislate  cm  duelling,  and  to  eatabr 
Hsh  a  students'  gaz^te  for .  e^ctending  thek 
principles  and  asserting  their  rigbta.  They 
drank  the  hei^th  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Weimar,  as  the  only  German  Prince  w^^ 
jtby  of  reigning,  and  m^e  a  solenm  auk> 
dafe  of  the  favounte  military  pig-tail  of  the 
Hector  of  Ile^se  Cassel,  th?  pad  which 
stuffi(  the  breast  of  a  Prussian  ^Idiei^^  aad 
1^9  corporal's  oam^  ^nuch  ift  u«e  in  the 
^u^tirjiaii  r^ank^t  The  ^am^  were  iM'^Sf^ 
^  by  spn^^^gn  ma^iiifactwresi  aad  som? 
obnoxioua  ftro^jb  of  ^ojti^ebuf^  AncjUos^ 

]pab(sloiy,  ^chn^tzi  &;c,  j^ba^quious  men 
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yKfbiO  had  opposed  the  TufiteMibund  and 
odier  patri,^  «>cieti«,  J  hod  shown 
themselves  not  undeserving  the  contempt 
of  independent  Germans. 

The  studenta  had  well  chosen  the  scene  of 
their  solemnities ;  for  any  where  but  in  the 
duchy  of  Weimar,  the  police  would  have 
unquestionably  been  principal  actors  in  the 
drama.  The  Grand  Duke  after  investigation, 
in  which  it  appeared  that  the  professors  were 
not  concerned  in  the  riotous  part  of  the 
proceedings,  probably  did  wisely  to  let  it 
drop.  As  a  political  affiray  it  was  rather 
calculated  to  give  hints  to  princes  than  to 
inspire  them  with  immediate  fears;  and 
jejune  and  ill-chosen  as  the  means  used  by 
the  young  politicians  of  expressinjg  their 
sentiments  may  be  considered,  every  one 
admits  that  they  objected  to  nothing  but 
what  was  highly  obiectionable,  and  did  no^ 
m^y^iZi„  .en  intended.  »>* 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected  from* 
the  systems  of  the  Universities.  Look* 
lug  at  these  systems  in  a  political  point' 
of  view,  a  wisher  of  constitutional  free- 
dom to  Grermaaiy  could  perhaps  hardly 
desire    to    see    liberty    extinguished    cmt* 
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curtailed  in  the  few  isolated  spots  in  which 
it  flourishes  in  the  nation.  The  extraor-- 
dinary  privileges  which  intoxicate  young 
heads  niight,  indeed^  be  difiPused  to  advan- 
tage among  the  more  sober  part  of  the 
community:  but  in  the  mean  time  it 
is  impossible  to  blame  the  Germans  for 
being  jealously  tenacious  of  them  where 
they  exist.  The  plant  of  freedom  is  too 
scarce  in  the  country  not  to  deserve  fq^ter- 
ing  and  protection,  even  though  theT)ru- 
rient  soil  where  it  blooms  may  sometimea 
make  it  run  to  seed,  andr^xpend  its  vi- 
gour in  fruitless  exuberances.  Preserve 
the  seed,  and  it  may  disseniinate  into 
more  congenial  soils.  But,  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  talents  and  the  morals 
of  the  rising  generation^  I  fear  the  un- 
bounded licence  of  the  University  can  only 
produce  -unqualified  mischief.  Two  years 
in  the  most  precious  and  susceptible  period 
of  life  spent  in  a  chaos  of  coarse  riot  and 
disorder  must  necessarily  often  unhinge 
the  principles,  corrupt  the  morals,  and 
harden  the  feelings.  Even  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  which  it  is  thought  to  impart  is 
often  too  (mtr6  and  extravagant  to  be  stable  i 
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and,  as  extremes  always  meet,  this  spirit 
not  un&equently  slides  into  the  basest  ser-^ 
vility  when  transplanted  into  the  atmosphere 
of  a  despotic  Court, 

Be  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  oC 
the  system,  however,  what  they  may,  any 
reform  is,  on  several  accounts,  very  im- 
probable. The  Princes  are  too  fond  of 
the  celebrity  and  the  profit,  which  flon- 
rishing  Universities  bring  to  their  little 
States  not  to  be  afraid  of  interfering  with 
their  regulations.  If  the  interest  of  tlie 
Princes  had  not  been  on  their  side,  you 
may.  easily  conceive  the  Universities  would 
ilever  have  escaped  unhurt  in  the  late 
general  wrepk  of  constitutions  and  popular 
rights.  Any  reform  which  curtailed  the 
licence  of  the  students  would,  in  fact,  in^ 
'  stantly  raise .  a  cry  of  violation  of  the ;  old 
privileges  of  the  Universities.  Half  the 
students  (except  those  who  are  obliged  to 
pass  two  years  at  the  University  of  their 
own  State)  would  instantly  desert,  and 
flock  to  the  University  of  the^  neighbouring 
State,  where  licence  still  flourished.  The 
little  rival  Sovereign  would  rejoice  at  thi^ 
opportunity  of  aggrandising  his  own  semi- 
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liaties  at  the  expelled  of  thoM  of  his  neigh-* 
bour^  Atid  \^uld  cbHtte^uently  r^ain  frbm 
Ibllowihg  thie  example  of  inform.  In  thiv 
as  in  other  matters  the  <ikBhing8  of  intwert 
Imong  the  princes  prevent  any  movement 
that  has  fot  object  the  g€9[ieral  good. 

No  place  can  be  more  delightfully  situated  - 
fts  a  retreat  of  study  and  science  than  Heidel* 
bag,  enclosed  as  it  is  between  picturesque 
ranges  of  mountains;  the  majestic  and  placid 
Neckar  in  the  valley ;  the  castle  ruins  on  the 
declixritietS  above  the  town  which  are  cover* 
ed  with  the  luxuriant  hanging  gardens  of  the 
castle,  whose  terraces, thickets^and umbrage^ 
cm  walks  afford  solemn  and  silent  retreats 
i^r  study,  and  prospects  over  the  Rhine  and 
the  Neckar  valley  of  the  most  ravishing  and 
varied  beauty.  The  castle  is  an  immaise 
lna£»  of  rambling  ruins,  of  architecture  of 
different  centuries  and  descriptionss  whose 
mouldering  reitrains  rear  theit  ragged  ma^ 
ises  witii  a  most  striking  effect,  overhftnging 
the  Neckar,  and  embosomed  in  the  wild 
thrubberies  and  woods  which  oov^r  the 
slope  of  the  mbfmtain«  The  town  is  4M, 
dark)  and  irtegular^  and  pnesents  few  tsM» 
df  the  conseiquiSMe  it  enjoyed.  tiU  the  eaiiy 
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part  of  the  last  century  as  the  residence 
of  the  splendid  court  of  the  Electors 
Palatine;  A  few  families  of  more  con- 
sequence than  wealth  still  reside  here^  some 
of  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at 
the  house  of  the  hospitable  Count « 
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I  know  you  have  an  idea  of  the  German 
women  as  a  race  of  fair  blue-eyed  dames : 
but  these  beauties,  which  in  the  north  are 
predominant,  share  admiration  in  the  south 
with  hazel  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  other 
charms  of  a  soft,  not  a  lively  brunette.  It 
is  very  rare  to  see  a  woman  with  deep  black 
eyes  or  hair,  or  any  thing  sparkling^  or 
strongly  marked  in  her  features.  The  com- 
plexion of  the  southern  German  women  is 
far  from  beautiful.  In  the  fairest  women 
it  has  often  a  thick  sallow  sort  of  tinge, 
the  reverse  of  that  transparent  lustre  of 
our  countrywomen,  which  Doctor  Donne's 
beautiful  lines  suit:  — 

**  The  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought^ 
That  one  might  afanost  say  her  body  thought.'* 
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■  Striking  beauty  is,  in  fact,  not  the  forte 
of  the  fair  Germans  near  the  Rhine  —  but 
they  have  often  fine  eyes,  pleasing  voices, 
and  a  sentimental  grace,  and  tenderness  of 
manner,  interesting  because  quite  natural: 
All  the  charm  of  a  German  woman,  pecu- 
liar to  herself,  centres  in  this. —  Her  deport- 
ment is  often  stiff  and  ungain  — but  her  soft 
voice  and  kind  sympathising  manner  give 
her  a  charm  ourely  her  own.  —  She  seems 
moulded  out  of  nature's  softest  materiids 
-~  tenderness  and  sentiment  appear  to  be 
her  life.     Unlike  Pope's  heroine,  whom  he  r 
would  have  only  "  a  softer  man^^  a  German 
woman  is  purely  and  exclusively  a  woman. 
Her  looks,  voice,  manners,  and  conduct, 
place  the  soft,  supple  qualities  of  her  sex  in 
a  sort  of  exaggerated  contrast  with  those  of 
ours.     She  appears  more  eager  to  captivate 
than  to  shine ;  to  steal  softly  to  the  hearty 
than  to  take  it  by  storm.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  consider  this  a  symptom 
of  depth  of  sensibility.   It  is  only  the  expres- 
sion of  that  sort  of  indolent  slowness,  little 
exdted  by  cultivation,  which  finds  in  sen- 
timent   the   resource    of  an   unoccupied 
mind.     If  this  softness  were  merely  one  of 
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the  shifting  weapons  of  a  coquette,  it  would 
be  intolerable —  its  bond  fide  sincerity  in  the 
German  ladies  makes  it  interesting,  for  a 
time.  But  the  misfortune  too  often  is,  that 
this  is  not  merely  the  graceful  ornament,  but 
the  whole  substance  of  character ;  it  turn-out 
that  there  is  no  solid  base  to  support  this 
pretty  sentimental  superstructure.  When 
it  is  disc<!>vered  that  the  unvarying  langu<ir 
is  hdf  want  of  tact  and  alacrity^  and  the 
perpetud  coaxing  often  the  resource  of 
heavy  intellect,  these  qualities  lose  half, 
their  first-sight  graces.  The  poet,  who  hss 
left  us  the  finest  picture  of  woman,  gives^ 
her  <^  lowliness  majestk^^  atid  ^  obse^pmuii 
ma/e»^t^,V --^but  the  German  women  are 
too  apt  to  be  k>wly  and)  obsequious^  mtk* 
out  majesty.  Their  character  wants  more 
of  the  noun-substantive — they  have  too 
much  suppleness  evea  to  be  grMefiiL 

But  the  softest  elay  most  dbpends^  upon 
the  moulding ;  and  education  and  corrivpt 
mantiera  must  be  charged'  with  all  the  de«^ 
fycts  I  have  observed  iii  the*  German  wid^ 
nien.  Tliose  of  the  upper,  that  w  t^ 
noble  dwses,  are  b^mght  up  ftom  the* 
endle  under  a  sentt  of  lapper  servant,  dig^ 
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nified  by  th*  title  of  gov^^ess,  arid  yvho 
generally  couples  with  hef  higher  functions 
those  of  nursery-maid,  housekeeper,   and 
assistant  at  the  toilette  c^  the  noble  mamma; 
They  leatn  to  waltz  —  a  little  music  —  to 
spi^ak  French  enough  for  use  bye  and  bye  at 
CJoujt  —  to  make  gowns,  bonnets,  and  tur- 
banis.       Their    acquaintance    with    books 
rarely    extends    beyond    sentimental    ro- 
mances and  washy  poems  —  and  many  a 
Ibdy  of  no  mean  title  ¥rrites  ndther  French 
nor  her  own  language  ^ith  moderate  coi^ 
rectness.      Sixteen   is  the  important  asra 
when  ihey  emerge  from  this  petty  sphere 
to    the    full    enjoyments    of    the    court, 
to  which  they  have  looked  forward  from 
In&ncy.     Mamma  is  oflen*^  a  heavy,  unin«- 
formed,  «r  still  worse,  a  coquettish  and  un- 
sdiipuloi^s  person,  who  little  constrains  her 
favounfce  specmJations  on  sentLmen  t,intriguei 
or  dre^ef  before  her  attentive  daughters.   An 
olii  Barones99  with  thftreputatSon  ofei-^dwant 
be^yty  and  mtr^uefiy  entertained  me  on  my 
first  vi«H,  ia»d  in  the  pi^ence  of  two  fair 
relationK  uiwJer  twenty,  with  a  sufficiently 
intelligible  history  of  her  intimacy  with  one 
9f  fiiy  con^pAl^Tiots  »t  ^  Geaxmi  Conrt  --r  he 
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was  a  handsome  man  -^  she  had  not  seen 
him  for  many  years  —  but  she  had  his  por- 
trait—  and  for  some  time  she  was  in  regu- 
lar correspdndeiice  with  him.  This  was 
vekted  with  an  unconscious  sangfroidj  and 
listened  to,  gravely,  by  the  young  ladies, 
as  to  a  strain  to  which  they  were  well  ac- 
customed. 

The  example  of  almost  all  around  them, 
their  own  mothers  or  some  of  their  motbsrs 
dear  friends  included,  helpstofinish  the  weak 
inflammable  character  which  such  an  educa- 
tion has  too  frequently  commenced.  Senti- 
ment, dress,  coquetry,  and  frivolity  reign 
sometimes  by  turns,  but  oftcner  with  a  sort 
of  struggle  for  supremacy  more  thoroughly 
intoxicating  to  the  head.  The  sentimental 
lady  is  nearly  as  fond  of  her  toilette,  as  her 
lover ;  and  the  coquette  who  borrows  the 
airs  of  sentiment  is  entrapped  by  her  own 
weapons  and  falls  partly  from  soft-hearted- 
ness,  anci  partly  to  secure  a  conquest.  The 
German  women  have  in  fac^  too  mtich  feel- 
ing to  play  the  coquette  with  entire  secu- 
rity—  and  not  enough  to  resist  playing  it 
at  all. 

The    education  of  ^the  women  of  the 
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Bourgeoisie  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  noble  dameS)  with  the  exception  of 
rarely  speaking  or  understanding  French. 
Sometimes  they  are  sent  to  boarding 
schools — ^an  advanti^  which  their  ti« 
vals  rarely  enjoy^  because  the  above-men* 
tioned  compound  of  gowvemantey  lady's 
maid,  and  housekeeper  proves  a  useful 
personage  to  a  gay  mother.  The  fair 
Bourgeoises  have  also  the  advantage  of 
some  rational,  housekeeping  occupations, 
which  employ  time  and  attention*  With 
the  assistance  of  one  slave  of  a  servant,  they 
perform  all  the  culinary  and  other  busi- 
ness of  the  menage  —  and  the  fair  hands 
which  join  with  the  Court  beaux  onoe 
a  fortnight  at  the  Casino  ball,  would  be 
found  in  a  true  Griselda  condition  jLf 
their  partners  called  the  next  morning 
to  mlake  inquiries.  Domestic  deshabille 
is  not  however  entirely  peculiar  to  the 
Bourgeoisie.  On  paying  a  visit  of  form 
one  morniiig  to  a  dignified  Count,  the 
Grand  master  of  a  small  Court,  I  found  his 
residence  on  a  second  floor  in  a  bye  street. 
A  scullion  hot  from  the  kitchen  showed 
tne  into  a  comfortless  parlour,  where  the 
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Coufttess  in  the  aWnoe  of  ha  spoiuie  meC! 
me  lA  a  half  adfusted  coloured  gown^  9>  h»iit 
naked  child  squalling  in  her  aroM,  and  two 
or  three  more  hanging  about  her,  dirty  and 
nunehing.  To  have  seen  the  Count  bow« 
ing  in  full  costume  at  eourt  jou  would  have 
thought  he  could  not  breathe,out  oft  the 
tapestry  widls  of  a  pftlace. 

This  sort  of  ftnti-rooMintic  drudgery,  and 
their  exclusion  from  court  gaieties  leave 
the  city  ladies  op^a  to  fewer  tem^^M^ioss 
than  th«  Noblesse.  The  men  top  are 
toOing  in  the  public  oHces  at  the  Chan* 
oellery  all  the  morning ;  and  in  the  ev^-^ 
ing  instead  of  the  intriguing  tea  drinkr 
ings  of  the  nobles  a  savoury  supper  mUst 
be  prepared  by  their  wives  and  daugfiters^ 
the  latter  of  whom  often  wait  at  tal^ 
djunng  the  meal,  and  then  take  thdir  feat* 
with  the  company,  or  enliven  them  with 
^  litUe  music  on  the  piano,  sudb  as  wqu]4 
do  credit  to  our  most  accomplished  young 
l«die9«  Still,  however,  many  moments  rer 
matu  to  the  young  damsels  i^r  romance 
reading,  pickii^  up  at  third  hand  aod  detailr 
iflg  court  gOfilsip,  watching  and  imltfttipig  thp 
he^u  mondCf   axid  rivalliug  m  &iiexy  th^f 
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fellow  imitators.  ^  Their  weak  heads  .too  are 
often  turned  by  the  unprincipled  attentions 
of  the  young  nobles,  who  dance  with  them 
at  the  balls  and  amuse  thenkselves  with  their 
affections,  by  way. of  chwge  to  the  elegant 
insipidity  of  the  court  ladies.  When  danger 
falls  in  their  way  they 'have  not  always  more 
strength  to  oppose  to  it  than  others,  but  keep 
them  out  of  barm's  w«y,  and  they  are  kind 
wives  and  daughters,  who  mix  up  sentiment 
and  drudgery  with  tolerable  harmlessness.  - 
If  the  obligations  of  marriage  (which,  from 
the  idleness  and  poverty .  of  the  nobJtes^  i^ 
frequently  ^purely  mercenary  engagement) 
had  more  influence  than  they  can  have  in 
such  a  state  of  morals,  the  facility  of  .ob- 
taining divorces  affords  an  easy  means  of 
gratifying  inclination  without  offence  to 
conscience.  In  the  Protestant  States  mere 
alli^ed  incompatibility  of  disposition  h  ^  a 
9iifficient  ground  &>r  procuring  them;  and 
the  Ci^holids..remedy  the  strict  prohibition 
of  :theLr .  religion,  as  to  all  points  except 
marrying  again,  by  im  arrangem^^it  calle^ 
a  separaiUm  de  carps  et  de  hien. 

;  The  historyof  the  complex  sentimenElal 
airangements  of  a  well^'known  Prime  Minis- 
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ter  of  one  of  the  greatest  GermaQ  powers 
and  his  second  spouse^  is  an  illustration  of 
all  that  is  bad  in  German  systems  of  matri-* 
mony  and  morals*  His  Excellency  and 
this  lady  met  at  Hanover^  both  being  thea 
married  and  parents  df  &milies.  A  yehe* 
ment  and  mutual^  passion  was  the  ccm-t 
sequence,  of  course  speedily  followed  fay 
a  divorce  of  both  .parties  and  their  mar«^ 
riage.  Their  attachment  survjinred  the 
unic»  for  some  little  time,  when  each 
party  began  to  find  their  active  heaats  in 
Want  of  new  occupaition.  The  Minister  had 
been  smitten  at  Frankfort,  by:a  fasoinatiug 
actress  whom  he  engaged  to  follow,  him; 
while  his  lady  consoled  herself  by  taking  les* 
sons  on  the  flageolet  of  a  captivating  niusi-^ 
cian  of  a  regimental  band.  His  wife's  musical 
pursuits  becoming  such  as  to  compromise 
the  Prince's  dimity,  be  had  recourse  to  a 
second  divorce ;  and  thus  left  at  liberty  be 
has  lately  married  the  actress,  who  lived  with 
him  as  Ms  mif tress  abov^  fifteen  years^  and 
who  ismowrecdvedand  recognized  as  the 
Princess  of  >  >   His  spouse  declared 

without  shame  the  musician  the  fittfaer  of 
one  of  her  children,  and  did  all  in  her  power 
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to  ^igi^the  man  to  leave  for  her  his  owir 
wife  and  family;  Iiefj^{)ears  however  to  have 
pos&ledsed  mote  principle  than  either  the 
^nce  or  his  Wife,  and  firmly  refused.  Mar- 
riage is  thus  too  often  made  a  farce  of  un- 
meaning  forms — an  empty  name  to  sanction 
vice — and  to  console  people  with  the  idea 
that  while  they  are  iiidulging  licentious  in-« 
clinations,  they  are  transgressing  iio  moral' 
law  anclco&3ulting  decorum  in  their  conduct. 
'  In  cases  of  divorce  the  children  are  fie^^ 
quently  divided,  according  to  their  seies-^ 
the  husband  taking  charge  6f  the  sons  iand' 
dte  wife  of  the  daughters.  The  comnion 
stock  of  property  is  shared,  by  each  party 
taking  their  own  —  a  regulation  which  has 
sometimes  the  effect  of  keeping  together  a 
festless  pair  who  would  otherwise  unhesitat- 
ingly break  their  chains.  A  gallant  officer  df 
my  aicquaintance  left  behind  him  a  pretty 
wife  on  following  the  army  in  the  Spanish 
campaign.  —  Oh  returning,  after  two  years 
absence,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
ah  increase  of  family,  fer  which  he  had  to 
thank  a  young  student  from  the  University. 
A  divorce  would  have  been  the  immediate 
remedy,  but  that  his  wife  had  brought  him 
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a  considerable  fortune  of  which  he  would 
thus  have  lost  the  enjoyment.  *  He  there^ 
fore  put  a  gay:  face  on  the  matter,  and  con- 
soled hirtiself  by  the  philosophical  tefleQtioft 
—  Eh  bien  isi  ma  femme  a  eu  un  enfafi^  nm 
feh  aim  dense.  This  instance  is  in  the  classt 
of  the  Bourgeoisie.^  When  I  knew  the  lady, 
she  was  just  ennobled  and  shining  ait  Court 
with  her  easy  spouse. 

.  The  perfect  phlegm  add  ii^ifierence  with; 
which  these  arrangements  are  treated,  and 
with  which  the  parties  concerned  live  to^^ 
gether  in  society  afterwards,  are  natural  con^' 
sequences  of  their  frequency,  and  prdve  that. 
the  "  Double  Arrangement"  of  the  Anti-^ 
Jacobin  wits  is  hardly  a  poetical  exaggera- 
tion. A  friend  of  inine  received  a  note 
from  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance  inviting 
herself  to  pass  the  evening  —  but  happen* 
ing  to  expect,  am<Higst  others,  the  two  foi^ 
mer  divorced  husbands  of  the  lady,  lOut  of 
regard  for  her  feelings,  she  requested  her 
to  delay  her  visit.  The'  hardy  lady,  how- 
ever, immediately  answered,  that  she  £Ai8*: 
pected  the  cause  of  the  excuse,  th^t  ^e 
was  much  obliged  by  my  friend's  considej^^ 
ateness,  but  it  being .qyite  unnece^ssary  she 
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begged  permission:  to  be  of  the  party.  S^e 
accordingly  came,  bringing  her  present 
husband  to  make  up.  a  friendly  trio  with 
her  two  former  ones ;  and  all  parties  spent 
the  evening  most  sociably  and  h^^ppily. 
This  extraordinary  apathy  will  be,  in  some 
degree,  accountable,  when  you  reflect  that 
these  husbands  were^  in  fact,  to  this  lady 
nothing  more  than  two  discarded  lovers ;  for 
marriage  is  thus  literally  a  connection  as 
transitory  as  light,  and  in  no  respect  more 
s«cred  or  solemn.  It  is  highly  possible  la- 
deed  that  this  easy  fitir  one  would  not  have 
encountered  lovers  to  whom  she  had  not 
been  united  by  decorous  forms  with  so  wt* 
conscious  a  coolness.  But  here  she  had  ho 
occasion  for  reproaches  of  conscience  — she 
had  acted  in  coinplianee  with  the  received 
regulations  of  society  —  and  merely  availed 
herself  of  the  privilege  they  give  of  shifting 
husl>ands  as  easily  as  dresseaor  residences..^ 
;  No  one  can  live  in  German  society:  withr 
out  being  struck  by  the  little  consequjerice 
which  the  women  appear  to  possess  in  it 
This  ^is,:  perhaps,  at  once  the  cause  m4, 
consequence  of  the  soft  humility  of 
jinaniiera  which  distinguishes  them.    From 
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the  peasant's  'wSb  ^^Ascy  dnM%es  in  tbe 
fields  and  farm  yard,  without  shoes  cur 
stod^ingS)  to  .the  noble  kdies  wh0  are 
timted  with  a  cool  uncefemonioasness 
by  the  beaux  in  the  salo<HiSt  they  have 
all  the  air  of  sub^iissive  slavery.  This 
win  always  be  more  or  less  the  case  in  so*- 
ciety  where  the  women  often  want 

"  The  awe 
About  her  as  a  guard  angelic  placed," 

with  which  virtue  alone  can  invest  them. 
'But  the  respect  which  they  thus  lose  is 
Mipplied  by  few  of  the  little  attentions^  ^ 
gallantry.  The  women  are  neithw' treated 
with  the  respect  due  to  virtuous  matrctasy 
nor  the  incense  paid  to  mistresses.  The 
ceremony  of  standing  hat  in  hand  till 
the  lady  you  are  talking  to  tdils  yi9U 
to  be  covered,  and  others,  of  ia 
description^  are  old-fashioned 
which  mean  nothing ;  but  they  enjoy  none 
o£  those  flattering  attentions  — *  those  little 
eacrifices  to  cconfort -rr- which  proceed  from 
gallantry  of  fe^mg.  In  society  the  ^m&i 
talk  in  clusters,  sometimes  for  awhile 
evening;  not,  as  iisi  in  England,  froin  an 
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indolent'iMwvaUe  hontCf  which  admits^  in 
the!  nast  ;srt;riking  way^  the  respect  ini^pired 
by  the  female^)  but  with  An  air  of  indifferr 
ent  superiotity  which  disdains  to  submit 
to  a  gene  for  .those  whom  it  does  not  re- 
spect. Loose^  and  i^^uently  gross  con* 
vetsations,  asd  oaths,  are  indulged  in  thair 
presence,  which  they  often  suffer  in  Bilence, 
£>r  want  of  dignity  and  influence  to  dheck 
them.  The  want  of  gallantry  goes  th^ 
length  of  not  entirely  exempting  the 
women  from  humUe  observances  of  rank  in 
the  other  sex.  -  I  have  seen  a/party  of  lad- 
dies uneasy,  and  hardly  venturing  to, keep 
their  seats,  because,  a  young  Frince  was  on 
his  legs  in  the  circle ;  and  a  fair  friend  of 
mine,  educated  in  a  different  school,  was 
ccmsidered  rude,  because  she  declined  re* 
questing  a  presentation  to  the  young  junior 
sons  of  royalty,  to  whom  the  GermanJadies 
thoiigM^  it  necessary  to  volunteer  their  forr 
mal  obeisances.  You  will  admit  this  is 
thevheight  <if  antirchivalrous  spirit  . 
i  The  men  are  iiatiirally  losers  in  the 
gsmce  of  their  own  manners  for  their  ne^ 
gleet  <^.  feminine' ;  ifiAuence.  The  rude 
manaiersi'  and  ravage  Hussar  habits  wUdh 
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[fbu  still  sometimes  find  in  the  best  society 
have,  in  ihore  <^ivilised  countries,  vanished 
before  the  Uriild  influence  of  the  ladies:  but 
in  Germany  they  are  not  likely  to  be  for 
some  time  in  condition  to  banish  sordid 
habits  of  debauchery,  or  to  laugh  tobacco 
and  mustachios  out  of  countenance.  The 
fair  ladies  lament  these  habits ;  and  at 
Vienna  they  are  beginning  not  to  dance 
quite  so  readily  with  a  partner  who  smokes : 
but  in  the  smaller  circles  it  is  sometimes 
the  sentimental  occupation  of  the  noble 
belle  to  furnish  her  lover  with  an  elegant 
embroidered  bag  for  the  tobacco,  fungus, 
and  flint,  with  which  his  pocket  must  be 
stored. 

Do  not  suppose,  however,  th^  I  have 
not  met  with  many  exceptions  to  the  cha- 
racter of  uninformed  and  unstable  sexi- 
timent  which  is  too  oflen  to  be  found  in  the 
German  women.  The  same  soft  tempers, 
the  same  kindness  of  heart,  which  are 
now  too  oflen  their  ruin,  in  other  instances 
produce  models  of  domestic  tenderness  ^d 
pure  affection.  The  German  women  are 
a// 61^  delightful  domestic  creatures.  One 
laments  that  society  has  so  much  abused 
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their  qualities.  In  an  improved  state  of 
morals  they  will  be  more  than  most  women 
capable  of  solacing  and  sweetening  private 
life.  The  fleeting  triumphs  of  wit  and  the 
graces  will  always  be  monopolised  by  the 
more  lively  beauties  of  the  south  :  but  the 
fair  Germans  need  by  no  means  envy  them ; 
formed  as  they  are  by  nature  —  it  would  be 
well  if  equally  so  by  education  and  habit — 
for  the  quiet  of  the  heart's  affections,  and 
the  lap  of  domestic  -happiness. 


*t . 
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Makhbim,  the  ct-devavt  cs^ital  of  the 
Electors  Palatine^  those  showy  pillars  in  the 
old  political  fabric  of  Germany,  is  now  a 
provincial  town  in  the  modern  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden — like  Mayence,  Worms, 
and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  a 
striking  remnant  of  ancient  splendour 
humbled  beneath  a  little  military  sovereign 
of  yesterday,  Mayence  and  Worms  are, 
however,  filled  with  Catholic  dirt  and  de- 
cay—  one  has  little  regret  at  their  de- 
sertion—  but  Manheim  is  still  a  modem 
elegant  little  city,  bespeaking,  in  its  re- 
gular streets  and  squares,  its  palace,  walks, 
and  gardens,  the  taste  and  dignity  of  its 
former  princes.  It  does  not,  however,  pos- 
sess any  monuments  of  architecture  that 
stand  out  very  strikingly  from  the  rest 
The  Jesuits  Church,  with  its  slated  dome 
and  belfries,  and  its  rich  fresco  paintmgs  in 
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the:  inteiiori  is  handsome  and  taatefuL — 
The  Kaufhawj  or  Building  of  Commerce, 
in  the  central  square,  with  colonades  filled 
with  shops,  rears  its  tall  quaint  Steele 
diK>ye  the  other  buildings ;  but  its  uniform 
respectability  and  neatness,  unmixed  with 
meanness  or  decay,  gives  to  the  town  that 
air  of  compac^  genteel  superiority  which  has 
acquired  for  it  the  name  of  Berlin  in  minid^ 
ture»  A  handsome  wide  public,  walk, 
through  double  avenues  of  acacias,  caUed 
the  Flanken,  rans  across  the  town,  forminff 
.  g^  pro«eo«le  chained  in  ftom  .the  ««: 
riage  way  on  each  side*  Baden  officers,  in 
blue  uniforms  and  stuffed  out  breasts,  d  h 
Prumerme^  add  the  young  belles  of  the  town 
with  their  plaited  hair  without' bonnets  .(a 
common  coeffiire^  even  in  cold  weath^) 
were  parading  under .  the  trees.  A  police, 
renowned  for  activity,  strictly  keep  out. of 
s^it  all  nuisances  that  might  sully  .the  de^ 
oorous  gentihty  of  the  town. 

The  spacious  red'  stone  palace  of  ihe 
Electors  flanks  the  town,  next  the  Rhinct 
This  once  splendid  edifice,  which  stretdsies 
its  wings  and  quadrangles  over  ground 
enough  to  hold  half  a  dozen  royal  palaces 
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of  Stutgard  or  Carlsri^e,  now  looks  forlorn 
under  royal  neglect  The  great  clock 
stands  still  —  the  gilded  pannels  and  other 
symptoms  of  interior  magnificence  peep 
through  a  mean  casement— and  the  diy- 
ing  shirts  of  the  Baden  soldiers  hang  out  of 
the  windows  of  one  wing  degraded  to  a 
caserne.  The  wide  gravel  terrace,  under 
the  windows  of  the  palace,  is  the  fitvourite 
Sunday  promenade  of  the  beaux  and  belles 
of  Manheim ;  but  the  weeds  that  sprout  up 
in  spite  of  them,  the  unpruned  luxuriance 
of  the  shrubberies  and  lawns,  denote  the  ab-^ 
sence  of  the  court  gardener.  The  Rhine 
flows  at  the  bottom  of  the  gardens,  which 
are  protected  from  this  formidable  neigh- 
bour by  a  substantial  mound  planted  with 
$hrubs.  —  On  the  top  runs  a  fine  terrace, 
commanding  the  majestic  stream  as  it 
glides  through  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  little 
cluster  of  barges,  and  the  scanty  bustle  g£ 
the  quay ;  while  behind,  the  expanse  of 
shrubbery  is  crowned  by  the  desolate  look- 
ing corps  de  logis  and  wings  of  the  palace^ 
once  the  scene  of  gay  imitations  of  the 
splendours  of  Versailles. 
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The  munificent  Charles  Theodore,  th^ 
last  Elector  Palatine,  was  the  Louis  Qim* 
torze  of  the  Palatinate  —  the  costly  deco- 
rator and  oppressor  of  his  country.  His 
cypher  reqals  his  memory  on. most  of  the 
handsome  buildings,  ^  and  every  child  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  name  of  JTar/  Theodor^  who 
built  the  right  wing  of  the  palace,  and 
erected  the  noble  portals,  whose  stud  drank 
out  of  marble  troughs,  now  profaned ;  by 
the  Baden  txoop-horses — whose  German 
and  Italian  Opera,  and  French  Theatre, 
were  the  admiration  of  the  cognoscenti  of 
Germany.  ' 

One  Theatre  still  survives,  and  supports 
some  of  the  reputation  which  it  acquired 
as  the  nursery  of  Iffland,  ,and  a  school  of 
gfeat  tragedians,  to  whom  Germany  looks  . 
back  as  we  do  to  our  Garrick,  Cooke,  and 
Kemble.  I  saw  a  new  piece  performed 
on  these  classic  boauds,  in  which  the 
practical  jokes,  the  gorgeous  scei^ery;  and 
a  troop  of  cantering  Hussars,  headed  by 
a  graceful  heroine,  seemed  to  denote  that 
modem  German  managers  cater  for  the 
public  something  like  our  own ;  •.  but,  on 
admiring  the  military  evolutions,  I  found 
they  had  gone  a  step  farther,  and,  that  no 
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one  miglitv  wcexas^  dieir  biped  and  quadru- 
fsd  performers  of  want  of  notnre^  the 
dramatic  troop  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  file  of  the  Baden  Light  Dragoons 
from  the  garrison  iti  the  town*  Though 
the  theatre  is  still  celebrated  and  much 
frequented,  it  declines,  like  every  thing 
here,  for  want  of  patronage.  A  German 
ThesU^re  never  supports  itself  by  its  prites 
of  admittance^  which  generally  vary  from 
about  twelve  kreutzers  (about  fouf-pence 
hal^enny)  for  the  gallery,  to  a  florin  and 
a  half  (three  shillings)  for  the  boxei^.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  allows  the  Ttieatre 
at  Manheim  25,000  florins  a-year :  but  the 
townsmen  complain  thiat  this  is  a  poor  re-^ 
eompence  for  the  favoured  rivalry  6f  his 
Court  Theatre  at  Carlsmhe,  to  which  every 
successfid  actor  is  invited,  professedly  to 
amuse  the  Gourt^  only  for  a  few  nights,  but, 
if  he  pleases  the  Court,  he*  is  nevter  per- 
mitted to  return.  This  is 'a  slight  instaklfed 
of  the  spirit  of  petty  despotism  which  gene-^ 
rally  extends  itself'  to  the  pleasures  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  its  subjects. 
'•  The  monopoly  of  all  cbnsequence '  by 
the  Prince  and  the  Palace,  among  th^ 
dependaiita   of   the  '  little    Residence    is 
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sometimes  exemplified  in  the  most  laugh^ 
able  trifles.  —  For  instance,  all  the  clocks 
in   the   duodecimo    capitals  are  naturally 
regulated    by    the    Palace   clock,    which, 
invested  with  the  privilege  of  its  reign-' 
ing  master,   never   can  go   wrong.    The 
great  clocks  at  the  Palace  of  course  go  by 
the  little  clock  in  His  Royal  Hi^^ess^s 
cabinet ;    and    this    going    according    to 
His  Eoyal  Highness's  whim,  the  hour  of 
the  day  throughout  the  State  is  dictated  by 
the  Prince  instead  of  the  sun.     One  sove^ 
reign,  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  know- 
ing,  makes  very   free   with   this   empire 
over  tiihe ;    and  just  as  it  happens  th^t 
he  wishes   to   cut  short  a  tiresome  audi- 
enccy    or    to    have  a  favourite   piece    of 
music  twice  repeated  at  a  rehearsal  oir  a 
concert,  the  town  clocks  and  the  chimes  of 
the  Pidace  are  sure  to  be  at  odds  — half 
the  dinners  of  the  metropolis  are  spoilt — 
grave  appointments    broken  —  while    few 
but  the  Prince  and  his  valet  de  chambre 
are  in  the  secret. 

The  people  of  Manheim,  proud  of  their 
ancient  consequence,  do  not  regard  very 
complacently  their  desolate  buildings,  and 
dreary  -walks,    the  rude  reign  of  tro^s. 
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whom  they  do  not  yet  i^eg^rd  as  countryiuimf 
and  the  other  marks  0f  their  humiliating 
incorporation  with  a  little  State.  Many  of 
the  nobles  cling  to  the  dreary  dignity  of 
the  old  residence  instead  of  mixing  freely 
in  the  gaieties  of  the  capital  of  their  new 
Sovereign.  At  Carlsruhe  they  are  accused 
of  sulky  hauteuvy  and  the  Maniheimites  in 
revenge  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  narrow 
ideas  and  petty  spirit, of  thc^irriyala.  These 
lively  jealou.sies  extend  to  all  classes^ 
^nd  are  aggravated  by  continual  little  pre^ 
ferences  and  favours  shown  by  the  Grand 
Duke  to  his  capital  and  residence ;  so  that 
you  rarely  hear  a  gopd  word  of  Carlsruhe 
at  Manheim5  or  of  Manheim  at  Carlsruhe* 
The  Grand  Duke  consequently  ,  enjoya 
very  little  of  the  affection  of  his  Jnew 
subjects.  The  tpwns-people  complain  of 
his  thoughtlessness  and  indiference^  and 
his  submission  to  favom'iti^  at  Carlsruhe^ 
who  extort  any  privileges  by  importu»- 
pity  and  intriguer.  All  the  little  Frincea 
seek  to  advance  the  splendour  of  their 
residences  by  immunities  to  persons  who 
build  houses^  &c. ;  but  the  Grand  Duke 
pf  Baden  goes  the  arfiitrary  length  of 
€<|^ibuting^  besides  wood^  one-third  of  the 
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expense^  whidb  he  of  oaurse  draws  from  the 
public  revenue.  The  taxes  are  now  very 
heavy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Manheim  na- 
turally complain  that  while  their  own  town 
declines  in  population,  they  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  the  extension  of 
CarlsTuhe. 

The  commerce  of  Manheim  k  quite  in^ 
considerable,  and  the  little  that  it  has  su^ 
fers  severely  from  the  separation  of  the  1^ 
faaiik  of  the  Ehine^  which  from  Worms  to 
Weiis^nberg^  the  frontier  pf  France,  has 
beai  given  by  the  politicians  of  Vienna,  to 
fiavarwt  This  patch  of  territory  is  totally 
«»»<»>ected  wirthe  kingdom  it  i,  ^ 
4dd  to.  His  Bavarian  Majes^  probably  pro- 
cured it  as  comprising  (though  with  great 
4uiditions)  his  old  patrimonial  State,  the 
Duchy  of  Deux  Ponts.  He  now  looks  with 
'%  cov^>ous  eye  on  Manheim,  and  his  old 
;&mily  pos»esjsions  on  the  right-bank;  but 
the  Grand  Duke  oTBaden  is  little  disposed 
to  accommodate  him,  and  continually  re* 
fuses  his  offeraof  money  or  exchange  of 
tenritory.  His  Jk^esty,  consequently,  can- 
not visit  his  possessions  without  the  permits- 
akrn  of  passage  tlurough  Wirtemberg  and 
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Baden,  or  by  9,  ^esA  detour  tbrough  B^deo 
alone. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  is  divided 
into  circles  governed  by  resident  Direc^oors 
who  are  noblemen  of  some  consequence^ 
Manheim  is  the,  residence  of  the  Director 
of  the  Neckar  Circle,  and  also  the  ^eat  of  thi^ 
Courts  of  Judicature^  of  the  first  and  second 
instance,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which,  peofde 
have  access  according  to  their  birth* 

The  laws  in  use  in  most  of  the  Gentntii 
States  on  the  x>ther  side  of  the  Rhine  ai^ 
modifications  of  the  civil  code.  The  pleadr 
ings  and  process  are  conducted  in  writing 
by-  Schreibers  or  Notaries ;  and  the.  Judgies 
€xa:mine  the  witnesses  and  pass  sentence 
on  criminals  in  private.  The  ccmvicts  for 
capital  cximes  are  bidieaded.  The  executiofi 
takes  place  out  of  the  town,  and  if  it  h  Sox 
murder,  on  the  spo^  where  the  crime  w» 
committed.  The  sentence  is  generally  read 
to  the  criminal  in  a  public  place  in  the  town* 
A  pause  of  a  few  minutes  follows  to  amak 
the  possible  arrival  of  the  Prince's  paidon ; 
if  that  does  not  corner  the.  Imim  of  justtke 
is  broken  before  the  pdsoii^-r-^lieis  reooiir 
ducted  to  prison,  and  the  ii«ict  jnoniing  to 
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the  place  of  execution,  ax:compatiied  by  A 
pmrt  €^  his  religion.  The  effect  of  religi-^ 
ous  counsels  is  ofteei  however  defeated  by 
the  abstM*d  custom  of  granting  the  prisoner 
in  his  last  hours  every  thing  he  demands  ^ 
he  consequently  often  leaves  the  world  iti*  a 
state  of  intoxication.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  f#r  many  years  persisted  in  not  sign-^ 
ing  a  warrant  of  execution  in  compliance 
with  a  vow  of  mistaken  clemency  made 
on  coming  to  the  throne.  His  couiltry 
eonsequ^itly  became  '^  the  needy  vilUin'ii 
genend  home"  for  all  the  neighbourhood  $ 
and  he  was  at  last  induced  to  uphold  the 
terrors  of  justice  by  two  or  three  salutary  ex-* 
amples. 

We  rode  over  from  Manheim  to  Schwet- 
zingen,  an  ancient  residence  of  the  Electors 
Paladne,  with  a  garden  considered  the  mostt 
splendid  in  Germany,  and  not  exceeded  by 
many  in  Europe.  The  pakce  is  a  desolate 
buildingwithout  trades  of  tnagnificience*  The 
eiitry  into  the  gardens,  through  the  archtvay 
of  the  palace,  is  very  striking.  .The  stately 
alleys  of  limes,  the  bro^  gravel  terraces, 
the  parterres,  the  fountains,  and  the  sftatue^ 
present  an  array  of  pompoms  fbrmality  not' 
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without  its  magnificence.  In  their  peculiar 
style,  which  is  French  and  formal,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  suggest  any  improvements  on 
the  good  taste  and  splendour  of  the  gar- 
dens. Every  thing  is  upon  a  grand  scale. 
^The  classical  Temples,  and  the  fine  marble 
statues,  have  nothing  trumpery  and  me9- 
quin^  but  are  really  such  as  one  might 
imagine  adorning  a  sequestered  grove  near 
the  Tiber  instead  of  the  Rhine.  Even  the 
'Fajti,  playing  his  syrinx  on  a  dripping  rock, 
at  the  end  of  a  cool  grassy  alley  is  so  well 
executed  and  placed  that  an  Arcadian 
dream  could  not  be  better  embodied.  You 
only  want  the 

• 

*^  Satyrs  and  Sylvan  boys  were  seen. 
Peeping  from  out  their  slleys  green." 

to  make  it  complete.  The  Temple  of 
Apollo  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  in 
die  garden.  In  following  one  of  the  walks 
in  the  thick  wilderness  which  covers  the 
sides  of  the  garden,  and  happily  conceals 
its  limits,  you  come  to  an  open  grassy 
space  inclosed  by  thick  shrubs.  In  the 
middle  is  a  large  turf  basin  adorned  with 
sphinxes,  on  the  other  side  of  which  you 
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are  struck  by  the  light,  graceful,  opeiD 
temple,  on  a  rocky  elevation,  with  the 
statue  of  the  god  in  the  middle,  and  the 
clear  sky  and  the  grove  beyond  appearing 
through  it  The  effect  is  classical  and 
beautiful.  Against  the  rock,  under  the 
temple,  two  .Id.  of  white  Cr„>ra  marble 
recline,  pouring  from  an  urn  a  stream 
which  flows  down  a  cascade  of  steps  into  a 
basiu.  On  each  side  of  the  cascade,  steps 
'lead  up  to  the  temple,  the  round  dome;  of 
which  is  supported  by  simple  Ionic  pillars. 
From  the  temple  you  look  on  all  sides  into 
the  thick  green  wilderness.  On  the  fast 
visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  a  play  was  represented  on  this  spot, 
in  the  open  air— the  great  basin,  now  empty^ 
was  converted  into  the  pit,  with  benches  for 
the  illustrious  guests,  and  a  stage  erected 
in  front  of  the  temple.  The  whole  grOve 
was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  effect 
was  described. to  me  as  highly  beautiful. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  many 
other  temples,  baths,  ruins,  foimtains,  obe« 
lisks,  &c  which  embellish  the  gardens^— • 
One  of  the  most  curious  is  tte  Turkish 
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JMbsque-^an  ekborate    imitation   of  an 
Of i^ital  edifice,  the  tall  minarets  o£  w}iich 
riAng  above  tlie  trees  of  the  garden,  form 
a  striking   object   in  the  neighbourhood 
The  mosque  standi  in  an  oblong  square 
court,  surrounded  by  a  low  Arabian  colon- 
ade.     The  main   building  is    an  eastern 
temple,  crowned  by  a  cupdia  with  a  lofty, 
thin,  minaret  tower  on  each  wing.     Over 
the  entrance,  as  well  as  on  the  portal  of  the 
court  are  inscribed,  in  German,  a  variety 
of  wise  apothegms  from  the  Koran.     The 
interior  is  rich  in  Arabesque  ornaments; 
inscriptions,  and  further  Oriental  wise  saws, 
md  the  keeping  of  the  whole  structure,  on 
whidi    expence    and    labour    have    been 
kmshed,  is  perfect,  as  far  as  one  can  judge 
who  has  never  set  foot  in  a  Turkish  capital. 
The  splendid  «  K^rl   Theodor,"    was  the 
main  author  of  the  beauties  of  Schwetzingen 
-r-nji>d  the  old  ragged  gardeners,  whose 
huge  rusty  cocked  hats  were  the  only  re- 
maining^ vestige  of  their  qttoTtdam  conse- 
quence, recalled  his  name  and  his  golden 
days     with     affectionate    negr^t      Then 
^000  florins  were  allowed  annually  fm 
the  support  of  the  gardens;  not  a  thii^ 
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pait  of  that  smn  is  now  tspesat  on  them. 
The  consequence  is^  the  gaping  Tritons 
look  thirsty^  the  naiads  doubly  desponding; 
and  the  Apollos,  and  Bacchuses  almost  as 
dirty  and  yellow  sis  real  antiques.  The 
yellow  leaves  of  autumn  which  were  begin-*- 
ning  to  strew  the  damp  walks  conspired  to 
int^rease  the  melancholy  air  which  charac- 
terises the  gardens  — ^Perhaps 

^^  Another  age  shall  see  the  golden  ear 

Imbrown  the  slope  and  nod  on  the  parterre, 
Deep  harvests  bury  all  that  pride  has  plann'd, 
And  laughing  Ceres  reassume  the  land." 

It  appears  difficult  to  imagine  why  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  suffers  his  splendid 
acquirements,  at  Manheim  and  Schwetzin- 
gen,  which  so  much  surpass  any  of  his 
hereditary  treasures  to  wither  in  melancholy 
decay  —  while  his  own  little  whitewashed 
capital  a  ^^  neat  snug  tenemait,  and  in  good 
repair,"  is  his  constant  and  favourite  abode. 
But  may  it  not  be  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  hero  hangs  up  his  captured  helmets  and 
cuirasses  to  rust  on  the  wall  instead  of 
turning  them  to  serviceable  account  by  fit- 
ting  them  pn  his  person — or  that  the  pick* 
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pocket  refrains  from  figuring  with  the  dia- 
mond  ring,  or  the  seals,  the  fruits  of  yes- 
terday's cruise,  for  fear  of  being  accused  of 
owing  his  splendour  to  stolen  goods  ?  We 
took  leave  of  Schwetzingen,  admiring  its 
vestiges  of  stately  splendour,  and  regular 
pomp  —  but  compared  with  the  camfortabh 
picturesque  of  our  English  gardei^  it  rather 
leaves  the  impression  of  Timon's  Villa, 


^  Where  all  cry  oat  —  *  what  turns  are  thrown  away !' 
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I  CANNOT  say  that  I  have  found  the  Gennai^^ 
Theatre  a  resource  totally  devoid  of  heavi^ 
ness  and  ennui :  but  to  go  three  times  a  week 
is  necessary  to  avoid  being  set  down  for  a 
Goth  without  taste  or  feeling.  The  Theatrjg 
at  Frankfort  is  the  largest  I  visited ;  those 
of  Stutgard  and  Manheim  the  handsomest : 
Imt  a  splendid  Theatre  has  little  advantage 
over  a  homely  one,  for  both  are  involved  in 
a  dreary  twilight,  which  half  conceals  the 
Uving  as  well  as  the  inanimate  ornaments. 
With  the  exception  of  those  on  the  stage, 
a  dim  shabby  chandelier  of  lamps  descend- 
ing  from  the  roof  is  the  only  source  of  illu-* 
mination  in  the  house.  This  is  not  the 
result  of  neglect,  but  of  system.  It  is  said 
to  heighten  the  contrast,  and,  by  giving  an 
undivided  attraction  to  the  brilliant  stage, 
to  render  illusion  more,  complete.  The 
Germans  prefer  this  advantage  to  the  gay 
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spectacle  of  a  crowded  and  glittering  au- 
dience. But  surely  it  is  dull  imagination 
and  cold  feeling  which  require  the  most 
helps;  and  the  Germans  who  must  sit  in  the 
dark  in  order  to  admire  the  light5  a  good 
deal  resemble  children  who  blow  out  the 
candles  when  they  play  at  snap-dragon^  in 
order  to  make  more  downright  real  witches 
of  the  party. 

The  Opera  is  generally  the  main  attno* 
tion  in  a  German  Theatra  At  the  little 
Courts  an  order  for  a  favourite  Opera,  is 
issued  in  cbmplim^it  to  a  distinguished  visi-^ 
tor ;  and  a  person  who  omits  attending  that 
on  a  Sunday  evening  is  considered^  by  the 
little  fashionable  circles,  as  a  being  beyt)nd 
,  all  accounting  for.  These  entertainments 
sometimes  unquestionably  afford  a  h%h 
treat  The  instrumental  music  is  carried 
to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence :  the  orchestra 
picked^  assorted,  trained  to  perfection  by 
bborkm. pr<u=ti«i>gs,  «>d M.by.mu««iZ 
of  profbund  skill  and  science.  When  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse's  admirable  band^ 
in  their  simple  untfomn,  struck  up  the 
overture  of  Taocred^  (a  modem  piece  ef 
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great  beauty^)  on  the  jont  de  Saint  L^fuisy 

tke  effect  was  like  one  full  instrument  o£ 

varied  powei^  and  tone;  the  sounds  came 

forth  with  an  electrical  rapidity — and  the 

grand  passages  burst  from  the  orchestra  as  if 

they  would  rend  the  little  building.     The 

whole    representation,'    for     its    exquisite 

music,  the  scenery,  the  costume,  the  taste 

and  splendour  of  every  accessory,  was  a 

delightful  little  piece  of  perfection.     But 

the  true  German  connoisseurs,  have  often 

a  passion  'for  grand  compositions, — gor* 

geous  displays  of  the  mechanism  of  the 

art  —  in    which    one    is    stunned    with 

the  noisy  triumphs  of  the  orchestra,  and 

uninteresting    masterings   of    difficulties, 

only    to    show   how    far    the    professor's 

skill,    and  his-  pupils'    accuracy  can   go^ 

T\m  suits  the  Germ^s  better  than  us. 

They  are  quite  as  much,  or  rather  mor^ 

learned  connoisseurs  than  warm  admirers : 

we  are  simply  the  last.     If  an  air  is  pretty 

* 

or  touching — no  matter  who  composed  it, 
or  whether  it  i^  easy  or  difficult,  ignorant 
or  scientific -<^  it  becomes  an  encored  far 
vounte,  and  is  served  up  in  half  a  dozen 
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shapes.     But  a  German  Theatre  is  half 
composed  of  musicians,  whose  gratification 
depends  on  the  difficulty  of  the  music,  and 
the    correctness    of    the    execution  —  to 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  of  the  ear,  rather 
than  of  the  feelings.     I  never  heard  a  Ger* 
man  audience  touched  and  electrified  by  a 
p.»ion.te  tone,  o,  .  meltbg  «r  =  bi  I 
have  heard  half  a  Theatre  shudder  with 
one  accord,  as  if  their  teeth  were  set  on 
edge,  at  the  slip  of  a  note  in  a  difficult  pas* 
sage.     It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  same 
difference  of  their  feeling  for  music  that 
they  never  encore  what  pleases  them.     The 
pleasure  of  the  connoisseur  is  cold  imd  re- 
gulated :  that  which  centres  in  warm  feel- 
ings will  occasionally  overflow  with  bois« 
terous  testimonials  not  to  be  restrained. 
When  I  asked  the  reason  of  this  cust<Hn>  I 
was  told,  that  to  encore  would  derange  the 
orchestra  and  perplex  the  singer.   It  would, 
in  fact,  be  contrary  to  that  order  which 
pervades  every  thing  in  Germany  —  matri- 
mony and  the  universities  ever  excepted. 
.    I  have  been  surprised  to  see  the  classical 
pieces  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Lessing^  so 
rarelyon  the  stage.     In  the  north,  where 
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literature  is  more  cultivated,  I  understand 
they  are  oftener  represented :  but  the  com- 
plaint in  Germany  is  the  same  as  in  Eng-* 
land — the  old  veterans  are  driven  off  by 
sparkling  modern  melo-dramatists.  Ifflandy 
who  died  recently,  was  the  last  celebrated 
tragedian ;  and  he  has  left  no  worthy  suc- 
cessor. Spectacles  and  irregular  pieces, 
are  growing  the  favourite  food  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  you  see  how  deep  they  have  gone 
in  the  system  of  extraordinary  stimulant^ 
to  curiosity  from  the  equestrian  piece  at 
Manheim.  The  sentimental  dramas  of  thsit 
sort  which  &ithful  translators,  and  scarcely 
less  fjdthful  wags,  have  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice in  England,  form  the  staple  ware  on 
the  intermediate  nights  of  the  Opera.  Eot- 
zelwe's  is  considered,  I  believe,  the  best 
manufacture.  The  comic  pieces  are  broad 
and  noisy,  often  without  wit  or  vivacity  -^ 
Sbme  of  Eotzebue's,  however,  are  full  of 
real  humour  and  amusing  caricature. 

The  German  language  appears  to  me  by  no 
means  weU  calculated  for  fine  declamation. 
If  the  French  is  monotonous  it  has  at  least  a 
smartaess  and  a  grace  which  give  a  sort  of 
refined  stiffness  to  its  declamation.    But  the 
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Geitnad  is  at  once  inbaotonous  and  vul^j 
its  elevation  is  a  painfnl  efibrt ;  there  is  no 
nobfeness  in  its  passion ;  its  force  is  roughs 
coarse^  and  unmanageable.  The  gamut  of 
jsounds  is  scanty,  and  seems  to  contain  no^ 
thing  but  flats ;  and  in  the  mouths  of  the 
best  actors  in  heroic  parls  I  have  never  heard 
the  poet's  lines  divested  of  a  muddy  mur-f 
muring  harshness,  from  which  the  actor  ap 
peared  to  be  heaving  himself  as  if  by^  ah 
intestine  steam  engine  into  a  r^ioii  of 
pomp,  whidi  he  could  not  attain.  When 
the  actor  is  earnest,  instead  of  the  dear 
racy  result,  you  hear  all  the  macMnery 
of  enunciation -- the  rumbling  guttural 
eflbrtt  «  emphaai,,  which  remind  one  of 
the  rattle  of  a  mill  wheel  rather  than'  the 
sound  of  a  fine  instrument  There  is^  in 
fact  a  prosaic  meanness  in  the  sound  of  the 
language.  It  seems  mainly  adapted  ta 
matter-of-fact  purposes ;  and  the  only  w^ 
proach  to  any  thing  like  a  poetical  grace 
which  I  have  been  struck  witli  in  it^  is  the 
sort  of  comfortable  though  homely  so&ness 
which  it  acquires  in  the  mouths  of  die 
women  of  all  orders.    It  is  the  voice  of  fan« 
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mUky  and  kind  goodness  tbemselvev;  ^  A 
strapping  peasant's  wife,  without  shoes  ot 
stocldngSy  and  with  the  strength  of  a  horse, 
saliHtes  you  as  she  passes  with  a  gtden  abend 
(good  eveningO  with  the  softness  of  a  pas^ 
toral  heroine.  But  when  raised  above  the 
level  of  conversation,  the  language  becomes 
tur^d  and  the  want  of  clear  stretigth  an4 
dignity  is  remedied  by  a  laborious  inflation 
of  manner.  The  inverted  conslructi^^R 
gives  also  a  monotony  to  the  accents,  whi<^ 
faU  with  a  bump  on  every  verb  or  participle^ 
whidi  denches  the  straggling  meaning  and 
gives  the  declaimer  a  rebound^  to  siend  him 
£»rward  to  the  next  paint  d'appuL  This 
gives  one  the  disagreeable  idea  of  weakness 
thrust  above  its  level  and  only  to  be  kepi 
up  by  staggering  struggles.  It  is  like  9 
shuttlecock  which  does  o^ot  fly,  but  is  kepb 
i»  the  air  by  repeated  blows^ 

The  character  of  a.  language  forms  th# 
9tyle  of  acting  —  snd  that  of  a  German 
actor  appears  to  me  without  the  eveii  dig^ 
nity  oi"  the  chaste  energy  which  are  the  per« 
fection  of  heroic  delineation.  There  is  as 
good^an  undiirstaniding  betiveen  the  aulhoi* 
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aiid  the  actor  as  if  they  had  drunk  their  bbt-' 
tie  together  before  the  play.  The  wild  fan- 
tastic style  of  the  one  is  depicted  in  the 
inveterate  heavings,  foamings,  and  rantings, 
the  extravagant  gestures  aiid  abrupt  con-- 
trasts  of  the  other.  There  is  equally  little 
selection  in  the  means  used  by  both. 
Tremendous,  terrible,  effect,  no  matter  how 
extravagantlyproduced,istheirobject.  Their 
pictures  of  passion  are  daubs  fit  for  sign 
posts.  The  German  actor  makes  every  pas^ 
sion  invariably  either  grim,  grinning,  and 
inveterate  or  languid,  puling,  and  awkwardly 
sweet.  He  is  generally  much  more  terrible 
than  nature^  as  the  showman's  painted  mon* 
ster  over  the  door  is  ordinarily  a  more  for-* 
midable  being  than  its  prototype  in  the  cage 
within.  ^  Ranting,  lungs-cracking*ranting,  is 
of  course  one  means  of  this  storming  of  die 
sensibilities ;  and  the  actors  whom  I  have 
sometimes  heard  at  the  little  courts  seem 
to  be  actuated  by  the  ambition  of  Bottom^ 
^^  I  will  roar  that  I  will  make  the  Duke  say 
-^  let  him  roar  again^  let  him  roar  again.'* 
But  the  straight-forward  rant  is  too  simple  a 
means  to  answer  the  ambitious  ends  of  the 
German  actc^^    He  is  obliged  to  resort  to 
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broad  contrast/  sodden  relaxations,  abrupt 
d^ensions,  luidall  the  antitheses  of  manner,  * 
The  triumph  however  of  expression  which 
generally  gives  the  coup  de  gr(zce  to  all  other 
effprts  is  the  irony  of  choking  and  grin- 
ning passion,  represented  with  a  hideous 
force  that  makes  some  persons  shiver  and 
others  laugh — so' nearly  do  extremes  ap- 
proach. The  actor  rarely  gives  passion 
free  vent  —  he  prefers  letting  it  curdle. 
He  seldom  housewifes  his  powers  —  but 
strains  them  without  reason  till  they  sink 
under  him,  sure  of  being  truly  German 
and  impressive  in  a  final  concentration  of 
savage  impotence,  which  rarely  escapes  be^ 
ing  ludicrous. 

When  Kemble  represented  the  Stranger 
with  a  scholastic  grace  and  »  desolate  dig- 
nity, nothing  could  be  more  sublime— more 
unlike  a  German  actor.  Kotzebue  would 
not  have  known  his  hero  again,  and  a  Ger- 
man audience  would,  I  am  inclined  to  thinks 
have  found  the  misanthrope  insupportably 
tame  aind  rational.  His  digpity  would  have 
gone  for  nothing — his  grace  would  have 
been  weakness — they  would  only  have  been 

to  neutralize  that  sheer  downi- 
c  c 
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Tight  force  with  which  it  is  necesdar j  to 
strike  the  blow  in  order  to  «¥MlnM  obtuse 
German  sensibilities. 

The  behaviour  and  manners  of  a  German 
audience  are  not  calculated  to  enliven^  the 
general  gloomy  character  of  the  house. — 
An  unruffled  stillness  pervades  all  quarters 
—  no  one  seems  above  half  occupied,  and 
not  quite  sure  whether  they  are  amused.  — 
The  applauses  are  feeblie  and  rare — aild  I 
never  witnessed  the  indecorum  of  a  hiss. 
Madame  de  Stael  mentions  that  they  re- 
served their  applauses  expresisly  for  the  end 
(I  have  not  generally  observed  this)  — and 
that  Schroder,  a  great  actor,  thought  this 
silence  the  greatest  compliment  that  could 
be  paid  him.  The  compliment  appears  to 
me  very  equivocal,  and  quite  as  likely  to 
result  from  cold  appreciation  as  from  the 
eagerness  of  attentive  admiration. 

The  theatre,  which  forms  part  of  the 
household  of  a  little  court,  is  naturally  the 
scene  of  a  decorum  doubly  grave  and 
impenetrable.  The  royal  box  and  the 
guards  jointly  keep  strict  order.  The  pit 
and  boxes  are  obliged;  to  suspend  their  ad- 
miration, in  order  not  to  anticipate  the 
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signal  of  applause  from  the  Royal  Critics. 
v^*.That  would  hang  every  mother's  son  of 
them.**  llie  flirting  belles  of  the  court, 
in  the  side  boxes,  steal ,  glances  at  the 
royal  party  to  take  care  that  their  violations 
of  silence  may  not  attract  a  royal  look;  and 
all  the  heau  monde  observe  with  an  anxious 
attention  the  exits  and  entries:  of  the  illus- 
trious party,  between  the  acts,  not;tb  omit 
rising  each  time,  and  a  profound  obeisance 
When  they  finally  retire.  In  case  the  spirit 
of  courtiership  should  not  be  equally  potent 
among  the.  less  elevated  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, they  are  taught  the  duties  of  silence 
and  respect  in  a  style  better  adapted  to 
Uieir  capacities-^ by  tall  grenadiers,- with 
fixed  bayonets,,  stationed  in  all  parts  of  the 
house.  The  only  movement  at  all  re- 
sembling a  burst  of  popular  expression 
which  I  witnessed  in  Germany,  was  on 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse's  entry  to  the 
theatre  on  St.  Louis's  Day.  The  house 
rose  ajid  welcomed  him  with,  a  pretty 
cordial  clapping,  for  nearly  a  minute,  which 
moderate  as  it  was  would  have  possess-, 
-ed  more  value  if  nine^tenths  pf  those 
from  whom  it  proceeded  had  not  been  de- 

c  c  2 
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pendent,  almost  for  their  bre^d,  on  his 
Royal  Highness's  pleasure.  I  could  not 
help  contrasting  these  tame  applauses  with 
the  shouts  of  hearty  good-will  which  gre^ 
an  English  Prince  or  Hero,  from  individu* 
als  as  independent  of  him  as  he  of  them.  . 

I  will  conclude  this  epistle  with  an  ac- 
eoufitofa  traveller's  renccw/re,  not  uncon- 
nected with  the  subject  of  the  drama. 

Chance  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  procur- 
ing, for  a  party  of  German  friends,  the  grati- 
fication  of  some  English  recitations  by  one  of 
the  first  ornaments  of  our  stage  whom  I  ac- 
cidentally fell  in  with  on  his  travels.  The 
Hereditary  Princess  of  .Hesse  who  would 
have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  was  onfcnrtu- 
Hately  absent,  and  the  Grand  Duchess,  who 
had  no  small  curiosity  to  see  a  man  with 
whose  name  she  was  familiar,  was  prevented 
by  some  court  etiquettes  which  in  Germany 
are  insurmountable.  The  hero  of  our 
scene  was,  however,  received  with  a  flat- 
tering cordiality  by  a  large  circle  of ' 
the  noblesse;  amongst  whom,  his  know- 
ledge of  French  and  German  soon  placed 
him  at    ease.     Several    individuals^    hav- 
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ipg  Some  knowledge  of  the  languagei  he 
good-naturedly  complied  with  a  general 
wish  to  witness  some  specimens  of  his 
talents.  We  selected  a  scene  from  Shy- 
llDck,  the  soliloquy  in  Hamlet,  and  the 
scene  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother; 
the  two  last  of  which  were  familiar  to 
some  in  English,  and  to  many  in  the  Ger* 
man  translation.  The  gratification  was 
novel  to  the  whole  party ;  and  their  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  surpassed  my  expect* 
ations.  Those  whose  knowledge  of  the 
language  enabled  them  to  follow  the  reqiter» 
were  charmed  with  the  vigour  and  melody 
q£  his  voice,  the  beauty  of  his  enunciatipiii 
and  the  variation  and  justness  of  his  em*> 
phasis ;  while  all  admired  his  changing  ex- 
pression of  face,  his  noble  figure,  and  the 
graceful  ease  of  the  little  action  with  whkb 
he  embellished  his  delivery.  The  scene  ia 
the  closet)  from  Hamlet,  produced  particu- 
lar effect.  The  actor  grew,  warmer  as  he 
proceeded  with  the  pathetic  dialogue  b^h 
tween  Hamlet  and  his  mother  —  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes  —  his  voice  J^uliered 
out  the  reproaches  of  Hamlet — he  gave 
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the  comparison  of  the  pictures  with  ^  -■ 
beautiful  effect  —  and  when  he  came  to* 
Hamlet's  discovery  of  the  ghost,  and  started' 
up  from  the  sofa  on  which  he  sat,  with  his 
hands  raised  and  his  eyes  fixed,  a  stir  of 
astonished  gratification  ran  through  the 
room.  The  instant  the  recitation  was 
finished,  the  Prince  and  those  who  had  best 
understood  it,  thronged  round  him  to  ex- 
press their  admiration  and  thanks^  Many 
assured  me  they  had  not  conceived  it  pos- 
sible to  be  interested  and  even  touched  by^ 
a  recitation  in  a  language  they  understood 
so  imperfectly.  No  one  had  ever  heard  it 
so  clearly  enunciated,  or  comprehended  it 
so  easily  before.  The  excessive  naturalness: 
of  his  manner  most  surprised  them— cou- 
pled as  it  was  with  a  dignity  perfectly  easy 
and  habitual.  When  he  took  up  the  book 
and  went  on  with  a  few  level  sentences, 
with  the  same  ease  with  which  he  had  just 
been  talking,  the  unintended  compliment 
paid  him  was:—**  Why  he  reads  just  as 
if  he  was  conversing."  Declamation  with- 
out stilts,  and  effect  produced  with  ease, 
were. in  fact  something  quite  new  to  the 
party.     The  occasional  playfulness  of  our 
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'  »  • 

Koscius  much  struck  them.  When  he 
made  use  of  a  jocular  familiarity,  in  the 
famous,  scene  in  Shylock,  a  lively  French 
Countess,  who  did  not  understand  a  syllable, 
said  to  me,  ^^  //  rit  avec  tant  de  hon  coeur 
qu^il  me  fait  rire  aussi  malgre  moV^ — The 
warmest  admirer  could  not  have  paid  him 
a  happier  compliment 
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Crossing  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Manheim 
into  modern  Bavaria,  I  proceeded  on  foot 
across  the  fertile  flat  towards  Worms ;  a 
place  which  my  German  friends  in  the 
spruce  modern  capitals  wondered  I  could 
have  any  interest  to  see.  A  few  Bavarian 
troops,  in  their  handsome  sky-blue  uni- 
forms, '  quartered  in  the  little  fortified  teie 
du  pont  on  the  opposite  side,  reminded  one 
of  the  new  masters  of  this  cidevant  piece  of 
thp  French  Empire.  Some  of  the  same 
difl^rences  in  the  features  of  the  scene 
which  had  struck  us  on  crossing  £rom  the  left 
to  the  right  bank  were  again  observable.  The 
straggling  hamlets  along  the  road  side,  with 
their  little  white  cabins,  were  as  difierent 
as  possible  from  the  dirty  walled  towns  on 
the  other  side,  in  the  intervals  between 
which  you  never  see  a  house.  Some  of 
the  peasants,  who,   instead  of  the  light 
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ladder  waggons  were  driving  carts  with  obe 
huge  ox  in  the  shafts,  speak  a  more  French* 
ified  German.  If  you  ask  the  way,  they 
reply  —  "  Es  geht  immer  toujours  fort  /' 
and  for  walking  they  use  promeniren,  in- 
stead of  the  true  German  spatzieren.  Many 
of  them  speak  a  bad  French ;  and  I  met 
with  one  or  two  raw,  unhinged-looking 
bellows,  who  had  served  in  the  French 
^rmy,  and  had  acquired  just  enough  of  the 
language  and  the  vivadity  it  imparts  to  ap- 
pear fairly  denationalised,  and  resemble 
n^dier  Frenchmen  nor  Germans. 

Frankenthal  was  the  only  town  before 
Worms*  It  is  a  bustling  lively  place, 
communicating  by  a  canal  with  the  Rhiiie, 
«hd  pr^enting  some  traces  of  the  iictive 
trading  industry  which  a  rich  cdony 
•of  French  and  Butch  refugees  formerly 
iga^e  to  it  One  of  its  chief  manufactories 
was  converted  by  the  French  government 
dnto  a  great  magazine  of  mendicity  for  the 
rd^artment  of  Mont  Tonnerre— ^  a  curious 
illuBtration  of  the  descent  from  commercial 
^opulence-to  beggary,  which  an  exclusively 
warlike  system  will  often  produce. 

It   was   ijuite    dark    when    I    reached 
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Worms,  Arriving  late,  alone,  and  without 
equipage,  the  fat  landlord  of  the  inn  I  en- 
tered replied  to  my  enquiry  for  a  bed  with 
a  scrutinising  look  and  a  demand  for  my 
passport — just  as  the  host  of  an  En^ish 
public  house  would  make  a  similar  demand 
of  a  travelling  tar  with  one  arm,  fogging 
his  way  to  Portsmouth.  My  passport,  for 
which  I  had  rarely  had  occasion  in  Ger?- 
maiiy,  was  unluckily  sent  forward  with  my 
trunks;  and  the  answer  that  I  had  none 
was  followed  up  by  a  brisk  refusal  of  all 
accommodation  from  the  dainty  host.  I 
knew  the  relenting  character  of  a  German 
landlbrd^s  dignity  too  well  to  be  dismayed; 
and  as  Worms  was  now  a  gairrison  town 
of  the  Grand  Buke  of  Hesse,  I  plied  him 
with  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  dignita^ 
ries  of  the  Court,  whom  I  now  found  in- 
valuable  friends  in  need.  The  application 
took '  instantaneous  effect  on  the  hau^ty 
proprietor  of  the  White  Horse;  though, 
not  to  let  himself  down  too  abruptly  from 
his  stately^  elevation,  he  at  first  only  con- 
descended to  reply  rather  gruffly —  "  Damn 
konnen  sic  platz  n€^mea^\  "  then  you  may 
take  a  place :"  but  his  subsequent  handings 
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ficst,  htid  prev6nt;ings  of  my  wishes  at  supper^ 
where  he  assigned  me  the  place  of  honour, 
sufficiently  proved  that  my  titled  acquaint- 
ances had  happily  removed  all  his  prima 
facie  prejudices  against  a  pedestrian  with- 
out passport.  During  supper5  which' 
took  place  in  the  dirty  dark  saloon^  (for 
every  thing  is  dirty  and  dark  at  Worms,), 
a  fat  unsentimental  looking  dame  played 
us  some  languishing  airs  on  a  twanging 
harp,  the  melody  of  which  seemed  entirely, 
lost  on  the  Hessian  officers,  who  were 
smoking,  boQzing,  and^  playing  drafts  at  a 
beernstained  table  just  by.  A  hardy  chas-* 
seur,  in  his  green  hunting  dress,  who  cam^ 
in  late,  was  paying  his  respects  to  a  savoury 
Gernian  sallad,  a  not  very  delicate,  but  by 
no  means  unpalatable,  olio  of  potatoes^ 
fish,  anchovies,  lettuce  &c.;  and  the  soft 
str^ns  of  the  lady  were  soon  driven  to 
give  pliace  to  the  brawling  mirth  of  these 
sensual  rather  than  sentimental  guests.^ 

Worms,  which  from  the  days  pf .  the  old 
Frankish  kings  who  had  a  palace  there,  to 
those  of  Luther  and  the  reformation^  was 
the  scene  of  Royal  Residences,  brilliant 
Champs  de  Maiy  and  solemn  diets  of  the 
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«inpire>  is  noW:  a  mQuldering  masaof  mevi-* 
oess  and  desolate  decay — like  Ma3^Qcef 
only  enlivened  by  a  riotous  garrison  of  Hes- 
sian troops.  The  final  blow  to  its  conse- 
quence was  its  devastation .  by  the  French^ 
in  1689.  Of  its  30,000  inhabitants  not 
more  than  5000  remain  —  and  its  com-- 
meree,  wUch  distinguished  it  «nong  the 
Hanseatic  cities,  is  now  confined  ;to.  the 
wine  made  from  its  celebrated  vineyards, 
aad  the  tobacco  it  grows  and  manufactures. 
The  Cathedral,  a  massy  ponderous  Gothic 
edifice,  commenced  in  the  eighth  century, 
ic^an  interesting  but  dreary  vestige  of  graa-- 
deur» — The  bare,  dismantled  walls  of  the 
interior,  with  its  fallii^  pinnacles. and  ora»- 
ments,  ^nd  the  wretched  desolation  of  the 
houses  of  the  Chapter,  give  it  amelaoi^oly 
deserted  air.  It  has  neither  statues,  pic- 
tures, or  any  thing  of  interest  on  a  close 
inspection ;  but  seen  from  a  distance,,  its 
lofty  nave  and  four  steeples  rise  with  m 
imposing/ grandeur  in  the  level  plain  of  the 
Rhine. 

Pictures  of  Luther  and  his  venerable 
friends  are  exhibited  in  the  booksellers' 
windows;  and  the  Lutheran  Cbureh  cour 
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tains  a  fresco  painting  of  the  refwiner 
appearing  before  the  splendid  assembly 
—  a  mere  modem  manufacture,  put  up 
since  the  re*building  of  the  churdi  after  the 
destruction  in  1689,  and  possessing  no  ihf 
terest  or  merit. 

Winding  through  the  dark,  narrow 
streets,  and  passing  the  solid  decayed  ram- 
parts, I  left  the  old  city  by  the  road  towards 
Mayence.  Just  out  of  it,  on  the  rights 
stands  the  Gothic  rdonastery  of  Lieb  F)rati, 
(the  Dear  Virgin,)  surrounded  by  little 
iaclosures  of  vines,  in  which  th6  peasants 
were  busily  engaged  in  the  Vendanges^ 
The  wine  produced  in  this  little  spot  is  one 
of  the  choicest  in  the  country,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Liebfrcmen  Milch  (the  Viif- 
gin's  Milk)-,  but  a  peasant  in  dirty  boots, 
whom  I  saw  treading  out  the  jiiice  from  a 
tub  of  grapes,  did  npt  give  me.themoit 
exquisite  idea  of  the  process  of  producing 
the  Virgin's  Milk. 

I  crossed  the  Rhine  in  a  fisherman's  olii^ 
lop  somewhat  lower  down  to  Gernsheim, 
a  dirty  little  town,  famous  as  the  birth* 
place  of  Schaffer,  the  celebrated  cotempo- 
rary,  son-ioh-lawt  and  partner  of  Faust,  the 
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earliest  printer.  After  a  homely  dinber 
at  the  table  d'hote  of  the  best  inu,'  I'pinr- 
sued  my  walk  over  the  dreary  but  fertile 
plain  towards  Darmstadt.  For  two  leagues 
the  open  arable  country,  without  a  hedge 
pr  inclosure,  presented  a  monotonous  scene ; 
after  which  I  entered  a  sandy  path,  through 
a  thick,  gloomy,  fragrant  forest  of  firs, 
stretching  close  up  to  the  town,  wh^«  I 
arrived  late,  heartily  tired  of  a  walk  of  eight 
leagues,  without  sufficient  beauties  to  be^ 
'guile  the  way.  • 

I  found  the  society  of  the  Court  en- 
livened  by  the  presence  of  some  interest- 
ing guests — -the  Ex-queen  of  Sweden, 
with  her  son  and  daughter  the  young 
'Prince  and  Princess.  The  beauty  of  the 
Queen  gained  for  her,  on  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  the  appellation  of  the  Helen .  of 
the  North;  and  her  character  had  been 
described  to  me  in  colours  that  excited 
my  curiosity  to  see  her.  This  opportunity 
I  enjoyed  at  an  entertainment  given  by 
the  Hereditary  Princess  of  Hesse  to  gratify 
her  young  nephew  and  niece.  The  Queen, 
now  above  thirty  years  of  age,  still  retains 
that  interesting  expression  of  cduntenance 
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trkich  is  the  best  part  of  beauty.  Her  figure 
is  slender  and  graceful ;  and  -  her  delijcate 
complexion,  and  soft  grey  eyes,  give  to  her 
features  which  are  not  quite  regularly 
Grecian!  an  expression  of  feminine  softness 
almost  bordering  on  timidity.  She  has  all 
the  appearance  of  having  suffered  much : 
but  the  expression  of  her  countenimce  i» 
rather  that  of  pensive  mildness  than  of 
itielaiicholy.  Her  features  have  a :  tone 
of  quick  sensibiHty,  which  ^  a  lady  hap- 
pily described  to  me^  in  observing  that 
the  Queen  always  appeared  on  the  poiiit  of 
smiling  or  weeping. ..  Her  mariners  : are 
simple  and  frank  in  the  highest  degree. 
Her  Majesty  described  to  me,  with,  the 
most  good-humoured  naivete,  the  details  of 
a  perilous  sea  voyage  which  she  had  under- 
taken from  Sweden,  in  which,  after  tossing 
about  and  much  danger,  she.was  dbliged 
to  put  back  to  the  port  £rom  whence,  she 
embarked.  Sweden  was  «a  subject  whidh  I 
should  naturally  not  have,  touched  upon 
myself:  but  her  Majesty  seemed  to  speak 
of  it  without  painftil  reminiscences. .  She 
is  a  good  Englisb  scholar,  and  admired 
the  poems  of*  Lord  %ron  .and  Moore. 
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The    former   had   mnpired    hef    with   a 
particular  interest;    and,    like  h^t    sistQir 
the  Princess  of  Hesse,  sh^e  was  eager  to 
know  dl  the  details  I  could  give  her  ccm^ 
eeniing  the  poet.     She  pitied  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  at  once  lamented  and  wondered 
,  that  a  man  so  highly  gifted  should  be  so 
apparently  miserable.     In  the  intervals  of 
the    conversations    I    enjoyed    with    this 
amiable  female  she  would  frequently  watcbf 
witb  an  air  of  attentive  satisfactip.n,  the 
gaiety  of  her  son  and  daughter,  who  were 
joining  in  the  dance  with  the  charaeteristi^ 
ardour  of  their  age  and  their  German  edu^ 
cation.     The  Princess  is  of  a  slender  de** 
licate  figure^    not    without    grace.      The 
Prince,   a  tall  well-looking  youth'  of  six«^ 
teen,    simple  and  good-humoured^    with 
a  strong   resemblance   to    his.   father,    is 
now  pursuing  his  education  at   the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  under  the  care  of  a 
respectable  Swiss  governor.     This  gentle- 
man, who  was  enjoying  every  advantage  of 
rank,  youth,  and  fortune  in  his  own  country^ 
was  induced,  by  an  activity  of  character, 
and  a  zeal  to  be  useful  to  sujBTedjoig  viftue, 
to   undertake   the    anxious    task    of  the 
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Frince's  educatioiii     To  qualify  himself  for 
his  undertaking,  he  applied  with  uiiWesiried 
diligence  to  perfect  his  own  to  the  point 
wirich  he  eom^eiTed  indispensable  fbr  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.     For  a  long  time  he 
ipund^  his  task   kborious  and  appdling : 
but  the    young  Prince's    character    soon 
cheered  his  lab6urs,   and  gradually  pro- 
duced Br  warm    attachment  between  the 
^tor  and  his  pupil,  now  grown  into   a 
fondness  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
former  to  leave  his  charge,  even  for  a  few 
days,  without  uneasiness.     The  Queen  has 
^me  thoughts  of  sending  her  son  to  an 
English  University.     It  is  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  the  young  Prince  is,  within 
a  few  wefeks,  of  the  isame  age  with   the 
Prince  Oscar,  the  son  of  Bemadotte,  and,  at 
present,   heir  presumptive  to  the  throne 
of  Sweden. 

Considering  all  circumstances,  the  young 
Printe  may  probably  indulge  some  distant 
hopes  of  ascending  ttie  throne,  from  which 
the  imprudent  Keroim  of  hfe  fether,  and 
the  ambition  of  Napoleon  have  appa- 
rently excluded  him.    His  near  comiectiOB 
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with  Russia,  and  the.  principal  houses  of 
Germany,  and  the  love  of  the  Swedish 
aristocracy  and  p^  of  the  people,  which 
his  family  unquestionably  enjoys,  may  con- 
cur, with  the  isolated  situation  of  the  ex- 
pectant Crown  Prince  among  the  legiti- 
mate Sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  ground  such 
a  hope.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Suder* 
mania*  would  probably  be  the  period  for. 
any  attempt  in  his  favour ;  and  if  this 
event  should  take  place  at  a  less  peaceful 
moment  than  the  present,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  far  the  connections  of  the 
family  might  exert  themselves  for  their 
fallen  relation.  Without  foreign  aid  the 
attempt  would  be  futile ;  for  Sweden  is  a 
military  kingdom,  and  *  Bern  adotte  has  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, his  talents  and  activity  would 

*  This  event  has  taken  place  since  the  above  was  writ- 
ten. ^ —  The  tide  has  not  been  taken  at  the  flood  by  the 
exiled  family.  Bemadotte  is  safely  seated  on  his  throne. 
'  The  new  Qaeen  of  Sweden  has  been  graciously  received 
by  Louis  XVIII.  r-  while  poor  Gustavus  has  been  in- 
vested with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Basle ;  and  his 
amiable  ^n  may  perhaps  be  consoled  by  his  Imperial 
unde  by  the  Governorship  of.  Finland,  a  province  ^of  the 
kingdom  of  his  ancestors. 
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be  formidable  obstacles  to  the  views  of  the 
dethroned  family. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  military 
men  that  the  co^operatioa  of  the  Crown 
Prince  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  for  which 
he  was  so  liberally  paid  at  the  expence 
of  the  Norwegians,  was  by  no  means  so 
satisfactory  as  has  frequently  been  sup- 
posed. His  military  talents  are  unques- 
tionable ;  and  it  could  only  be  his  lukewarm 
attachment  to  the  cause  for  which  he  fought, 
which  has  acquired  him,  among  his  Ger- 
man allies,  the  common  appellation  of  Ge- 
neral Langsami  i.  e.  General  Slow. 

Perhaps  the  most  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  the  hopes  of  the  excluded  family 
of  Sweden,  is  the  wild  and  inefficient  cha- 
racter of  the  exiled  Gustavus,  who,  an 
spite  of  something  of  the  intrepid  fire  or 
Charles  XII.  in  his  veins,  is  probably  as 
unfit  to  govern  as  the  proclamations  of  his 
intriguing  unde  described  him.  The  same 
sanguine  temperament  which  lost  him  his 
throne^  has  now  converted  him  into  a  fana- 
tical Quixote,  —  alternately  projecting  pil- 
grimages and  crusades,  and  relaxing  his 
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stout  hfeart  before  the  first  pretty  hourgediie 
in  whom  his  imagination  see^  k  damsel-  of 
romance.  His  Majesty  resided  for  some  time 
at  Frankfort,  ^here  his  inaptness  to  tHfe 
prose  of  life  involved  hini  in  a  squabble  i^ith 
a  plain-^dealing  merchant^  to  ^hom  a  case, 
containing  the  insignia  of  royalty,  was  con- 
signed from  Sweden  for  his  Majesty's  use. 
Thfe  merchant  demanded  the  expences  cif 
trkiispbrtation,  which  his  Majesty  thinking 
it  beneath  his  dignity  'to  pay  before  he 
received  the  packet,  the  valuable  cdsket 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  remaining  with  the 
merchant,  but  for  the  intervention  of  a 
French  diplomatist  of  my  acquaintance, 
who,  from  pure  good-nature,  and  in  spite 
of  the  unseemly  appearanice  at  that  feirhe 
of  interertmg  htoU  for  to  emigtaht 
monarch,  exerted  his  influence,  ftnd  put 
Gustavus  in  possession  6f  his  pi*opert;y. 
The  Kirig  opened  his  treasures  in  presence 
9f  hi,  ftiend  the  ambass^Jor ,  ahdintdc- 
mg  out,  amongst  Other  things,  a  miniature 
of  Louis  XVIIL,  asked  hifti^  probably  un- 
designedly—  "  jt/e  recoiinoisSeifc  tH)tt«  ?"  to 
whidi  the  VraryFretfchAian  promptly  ife^ed 
— **Je  le  connois. '  The  precious  contents  of 
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the  packet  the  King  afterwards  seat,  wjith  a 
letter  of  admonition,  to  his  son.  Basle  is 
the  pres,ent  scene  of  his  Majesty's  exploits, 
frojQd  whence  he  sent  not  long  ago  to 
his  amiable  Queen  a  sentence  of  divorce, 
procured  without  the  least  pretence  of 
blame  on  her  part  His  susceptible 
heart  lately  fell  into  the  chaips  of  a  fair 
banker's  daughter,  whose  friends  were  lipt 
quite  pleased  with  the  mature  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's attentions ;  and  his  proposal  of  a  mar- 
riage with  the  left  hand,  by  no  means  satis- 
fied them.  The  Count  Gottorp,  however, 
valiantly  persisted  in  his  overtures;  and 
at  last  procured  the  opportunity  of  indulgr 
ing  his  chivalrous  propensities  in  a  single 
combat  with  his  fair  one's  uncle,  which 
ended  without  serious  damage  to  either 
party.  The  impression  of  the  banker's 
dai^hter  was  not,  however,  effaceable.  Ca^ 
roline  used  to  appear  to  him  in  visions  in 
variQiis  attitudes  and  shapes  —  son^etimes 
strangfjly  confounded  in  appearance  with 
a  Princesjs  of  Mecklenburg,  with  whom  hia 
M^esty  had  once  been  on  the  point  of  a 
marriage.  One  lucky  day  the  disconsolate 
IqwjCs  partlyin  despair  of  success,  and  .partly 
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o;i  the  strength  of  an  invitation  to  England 
from  the  Prince  Regent,  took  resolution  to 
depart.  The  hour  arrived ;  the  post-horses 
were  at  the  door,  and  the  royal  lover  ready 
to  step  into  the  carriage,  when  Caroline's 
little  lap-dog,  which  had  always  before 
been  rather  shy  of  his  Majesty's  caresses, 
presented  itself  at  the  coach  door,  and  laid« 
hold  of  his  coat  This  had  too  much  the 
air  of  an  embassy  from  his  relenting  fair 
one  not  to  melt  at  once  the  King's  feeble 
resolution.  The.  Prince  Regent's  invitation 
was  forgotten  —  the  post-horses  sfent  away 
—  and  the  romantic  monarch  returned  to 
his  pursuit  with  his  courage  renovated  by 
the  lap-dog's  caresses.  Some  time  ago, 
advertisements  appeared  in  his  Majesty's 
name  in  the  German  papers,  announcing 
his  project  of  a  grand  crusade  to  Palestine, 
and  calling  on  all  chivalrously  disposed  per- 
sons  to  enlist  under  his  banners.  This,  how^ 
ever,  was  prematurely  and  surreptitiously 
published.  The  pious  King  had  merely 
composed  one  of  the  same  nature,  with  a 
view  to  publish  it,  and  showed  it  to  a  book- 
seller, whom  he  consulted  as  to  the  publi- 
cation.    The  man,  recollecting .  the  heads 
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of  what  he  had  seen,  sent  them  to  the 
Hanau  Gazette,  which  thought  them  much 
too  extraordinary  to  be  kept  from  the 
public. 

Another  visitor,  who  adorned  rather 
than  enlivened  the  Court  circles,  was  the 
Prince  Frederic  of  Hesse  *,  a  son  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  a  Marshal  in  the  French 
army.  His  fine  heroic  figure,  embellished 
by,  the  uniform  of  a  French  Marshal,  but  ill 
accorded  with  the  complacent  insipidity  of 
his  conversation,  and  the  gloomy  turn  of 
his  character.  The  Prince  has  .  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  France  and  Italy, 
among  Catholics  and  priests,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  Pope,  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  a  weak  serious  character  to 
convert  him  to  their  religion.  Though  a 
young  man,  he  is  now  a  zealous  Catholic 
devotee,  without  gaiety  or  life.  He  keeps 
up   a   correspondence  with  his  Holiness^ 

*  This  amiable,  though  gloomy  yoang  Prince  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  old  Landgrave  Frederic  of 
Hesse  Cassely  the  father  of  the  intended  Duchess  of 
Cambridge,  whose  resemblance  in  character  to  his  bro- 
ther the  Elector  has  acquired  for  him  the  name  of  **  the 
Tyrant  of  Rumbclheim." 
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firom  whom,  he  received  the  other  day  a 
Latin  epistle^  full  of  affection^  and  inviting 
him  to  make  the  Vatican.  hi$  head  quar- 
ters in  a  tour  he  is  about  making  in  Italy* 
His  Highness  has  sanguine  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving a  Cardinal's  hat  in  reward  for  his 
zeal. 
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Th»  memory  of  Luther  appears  to  be  held 
in  great  and  general  veneration  among  the 
members  of  his  religion.  "  Notre  Luther^^ 
"  Notre  grand  Lidher^^  are  the  affectionate, 
phrases  with  which  he  is  often  recalled. 
A  print  of  the  square  sturdy  champion^ 
often  matched  by  a  quaint  one  of  Catharine 
von  Bora  his  spouse,  decorates  many  an 
inn-parlour,  and  is  rarely  wanting  in  the 
houses  of  the  pastors.  At  Worms  a  series  of 
daubed  prints,  of  scenes  in  his  many  coloured 
life,  was  exhibited  on  the  booksellers'  coun- 
ters;  his  hymns  are  sung  on  all  solemn  occa^ 
sioiis ;  histories  of  his  life  and  a^ts  are  cir* 
culated  in  all  sizes,  and  adapted  to  all  ca^ 
pacities ;  and  the  Lutheran  divine  rarely 
concludes  his  discourse  without  an  allusion 
to  his  great  prototype.  I  happened  to  be 
at  Dajrmstadt  on  the  31st  of  October,  the 
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third  centennary  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation.      The   Grand   Duke  of 
Hesse  and  his  family  being  Lutherans,  (the 
Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  is  of  the  Reformed 
religion,)  the  day  was  celebrated  with  much 
ceremony  and  respect.      It  was  far  more 
strikingly  observed  than  a  Sabbath ;  for  in 
addition  to  the  closing  of  shops,  and  the 
suspension  of  all  business,  the  Protestant 
ambassadors,    nobility,    and  towns-people 
made  a  more  conscientious  point   of  at- 
tending church  in  their  best  equipages  and 
uniforms.     The  evening  of  the  30th  was 
announced   by   a   full    chorus    of   solenin 
hymns  sung  from  the  top  of  the  tower  of 
the   Lutheran   church,   and  the  31st  was 
ushered  in  at  day-break  by  a  repetition  of 
the  same  impressive  but  curious  ceremony. 
The  hymns  were  of  a  simple  and  striking 
melody,  and  executed  with  great  skill  and 
effect.     At  ten  o'clock  the  whole  Court, 
with  their  attendants,  en  grand  gcda^  pro- 
ceeded to  the  great  church;    the  'Grand 
Duchess  and  her  ladies,  (bating  a  pretty 
Catholic  ^me  dHhonneur^  who  staid  at  home 
to  bite  her  lips  and  wish  Luther  (xu^diable,) 
in  the  grand  state  coach,  with  eight  icream«? 
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cploured  palfreys,  ambling  in-  blue  velvet 
trappings.  A  dusty  picture  of  the  Re«- 
former  was  removed  for  the  occasion  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  suspended  in  the 
church,  adorned  with  wreaths  and  flowers. 
The  church  was  crowded  to  excess;  the 
G>urt  and  gens  comme  il  faut  occupied  the 
galleries.  A  Te  Deum,  and  some  fine 
pieces  of  music,  concluding  with  the  grand 
hymn  called,  par  excellence^  "Luther's 
Hymn,"  were  admirably  executed  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Court  Chapel,  accompanied 
by  the  swelling  voicfes  of  the  congregation. 
The  effect  was  solemn  and  striking. 

An  additional  interest  was  given  to  the 
day.  by  its  being  made,  in  many  States,  the 
first  public  recognition  of)  the  new  union 
of  the  two  Protestant  sects,  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed — which  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Nassau,,  (in  order  to  prevent  differences 
of  religion  among  his  children,  himself 
being  a  Lutheran,  and  his  wife  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,)  has  been  the  first  to  de- 
cree, and  which  is  now  rapidly  spreading 
through  the  other  states.  In  Prussia  the 
King  received  the  €facrament,  for  the  first 
time^  ^cording  to  the  form  of  the  United 
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Church.  The  ritual  of  the  Holy  S^ipppr 
was  almost  the  only  essential  difference  in 
the  worship  of  the  two  religions,  Thg 
new  "  Evangelical  Christian  Church,^' 
most  scrupjulously  unites  theni.  In  t^e 
Lutheran  form,  small  wafers  are  delivered 
whole  to  each  communicant ;  the  Reform* 
edy  in  more  violent  opposition  to  the  Ca^ 
tholics,  use  slices  of  bread,  which  are  broken 
and  distributed*  Each  sect  now  makes  a 
slight  concession  towards  alliance,  and  the 
new  United  Church  uses  a  large  Lutheran 
wafer,  with  the  Calvinistic  form  of  breaking 
it.  The  animosity  of  doctrinal  di£^ren.ces, 
which  thirty  years  ago  denied  to  the  Re- 
.formed  at  Frankfort  a  place  of  worship  in 
the  town,  though  the  Lutherans  were  upon 
the  most  friendly  tolerating  ter«)8  with 
their  Catholic  neighbours,  having  now  sub- 
«ded  into  the  moat  quiesoent  apathy,  this 
amalgamation  of  forms  was  almost  all  that 
remained  to  be  done*  If  this  amity  of 
spirit  had  not  existed,  the  publication  pf 
€dicte,  and  prescription  of  £brn>s^  would 
indeed  be  useless :  but  it  is  a  pleasing  evi- 
dence  of  the  increased  liberality  of  ideas, 
that  the  spirit  of  union  has  gradually  ^own 
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lib  between  the  sects,  and  that  the  formal 
junction  was  all  now  wanting. 

This  cordial   alliance    between   brotheif 
Jack  iand  brother  Martin  is  not,    as    yoii 
may  suppose,  observed  by   brother  Peter 
without    considerable   heart-burnings   and 
jealousies*      The    Catholics    have    exert- 
ed  all  their  little  ihflUence  with  the  Pro^ 
testant  governments  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way ;  and  the  Grand  iJhmnbellan  of  the 
Court  of  Hesse,  a  sturdy  disciple  of  St. 
Peter,  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  obey  the 
calls  of  office,  and  figure  with  a  wry  face 
and  ^ull  costume  at  the  commemoration 
behind  the  Grand  Duchess.      A   shrewd 
French  Catlwlie  was  for  making  the  union 
more  perfect,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
think  there  was  as  much  affinity  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Catholics,   as  be- 
tween  the  Lutherans  aftd  the  Reformed ; 
and  therefore  that  a  union  betw^Sefei  the  two 
former  was  not  less  practicable  and  desir- 
able.     I  could  only  reply,  that  it  remained 
wkh  them  to  effect  such  a  union  by  turn- 
ing Protestants.     The  two  Protestant  reli- 
gion{»  aire  as  yet  not  fOTmally  united  by  a 
Grand  Ducal  decree  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
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of  Hesse.  The  reigning  family  ccoise- 
quently  received  the  sacrament  after  the 
0I4  form :  but,  in  token  of  their  liberal 
views  on  the  subject,  the  Reformed  pastors 
were  admitted  to  assist  the  Lutherans  in 
the  ceremony.  An  appropriate  sermon  was 
preached  by  a  Lutheran  divine;  and  the 
day  ended  with  such  rejoicings '  among  the 
lower  orders  as  always  close  the  Sunday  — 
dancing,  smoking,  and  a  little  singing  and 
boozing,  in  the  beer^-houses.  Celebrations 
proportionably  inferior  in  splendour  were 
universal  in  the  villages.  I  happened  to 
visit  the  day  before  the  pastor  of  a  cure  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  found  him  busily  en- 
gaged in  superintending  the  rehearsal  of  the 
music  for  the  commemoration.  An  excellent 
band,  chieHy  of  musicians  from  the  Resi- 
dence,  were  scraping  with  enthusiasm  at 
desks  in  the  chancel ;  and  in  a  little  rustic 
church,  with  a  dozen  deal  pews,  I  heard 
some  noble  music  executed  in  a  style 
which  might  have  delighted  a  circle  of 
connoisseurs.  The  vocal  parts  werfe  per- 
formed by  the  young  men  and  damsels  of 
the  village,  whose  strong  natural  voices 
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were  improved  by  a  respectable  sh«re  of 
science.  Luther's  grand  hymn  concluded 
the  concert.  The  parson  was  ready  with 
his  florid  discourse  for  the  next  day,  which 
he  showed  me  in  MS.,  and  which  he  was 
learning  by  heart  with  rhetorical  emphasis, 
according  to  the  common  custom  of  the 
Lutheran .  clergy. 

If,  according  to  Swift's  allegory,  it  was 
brother  Jack  who,  in  stripping  the  gold 
lace  from  Peter's  coat,  rent  the  cloth  itself, 
the  Lutherans,  in  their  aversion  to  its  orna- 
ments, have  reduced  it  to  aQuaker-likedrab 
frock.  Their  form  of  worship,  in  its  deter- 
mined simplicity,  appears  to  me  singularly 
cold,  unimposing,  and  phlegmatic.  It  has 
much  of  the  bald,  plebeian  features  of  the 
conventicle,  without  any  of  the  fervour 
which,  in  some  eyes,  gives  them  so  truly  spi- 
ritual a  character.  It  is  a  meeting,  not  of 
Methodists  prepared  to  supply  with  zeal 
the  absence  of  ceremony  and  pomp — but  of 
good  orderly  respectable  Germans,  address- 
ed by  a  heavy  Herr  Pfarre  in  black,  who 
prefers  the  bur4y  pomp  of  rounded  mystic 
periods  got  by  heart,  alike  to  the  argu- 
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ineAtfttive  theology  of  out  orthodox  ^ivines^ 
itnd  the  off-hand  raptures  of  our  inspired 
tailors  and  coblers.  A  few  prayiers,  without 
regular  form,  much  singing,  ai^d  a  sermon^ 
form  the  solemnity.  The^  hymns  are  the 
only  partift  of  the  service  that  sarour  at  all 
of  earnestnei&s ;  and  the  inspiratioQ  is  here 
quite  as  much  that  of  musical  taste  as  of 
deVoticm. 

Whether  the  variations  in  public  rites  can 
or  not  be  considered  as  at  all  accounting 
for  the  difference,  it  is  obvious  to  every 
observer  that  religion  has  much  less  in- 
fluence as  a  pj'actical  principle  in  Germany 
than  with  us.  Our  sects  and  schisms,  and 
controversial  theologians,  multiplied  to  in-^ 
finity,  of  themselves  prove  the  superior  im- 
portance which  we  atttich  to  these  momen- 
tous matters.  With  the  exception  of  Madame 
Krudener,  thepeasant prophet  Adam  MUller, 
and  some  o^her  tStes  exaUeesy  you  rarely 
hear  in  Germany  of  any  who  erect  a  stand- 
ard for  themselves,  or  take  the  trouble  to  de- 
viate from  the  beaten  track.  The  pastors 
and  their  flocks  go  on  tranquilly^  vf^ 
theit  sermon  and  hymns  in  the  nKMrnkg, 
their  pipe,  their  waltz,  or  their  play  in  the 
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Siinday  eveiimg,  and  no  excessive  earnest^ 
mesa  or  spiritual  zeal  has  as  y^t  stimulated 
the  one  or  the  other  to  an  enquiry  whether 
more  of  the  sabbath  was  not  intended  for 

« 

sacred  uses ;  whether  this  pleasant  recrea^- 
tion  from  the  fatigues  of  the  week  is  or  not 
what  the  commandment  intends  by  a  day 
of  rest.  If  temporal  rest  alone  were  intended, 
the  Lutherans  make  a  point  of  enjoying  it 
more  scrupulously  than  the  Catholics ;  for 
the  last,  as  the  mass,  salute  and  vespers 
make  almost  a  Sabbath  of  everyday,  re- 
venge themselves  by  ranking  Sunday  much 
on  a  level  with  the  other  d&ys  of  the  week, 
and  keeping  open  shop,  &c.  &c. 

The  Germans  are,  however,  too  serious 
apeople  to  be  strikingly  deficient  in  religi- 
ous feeling ;  they  unqtiestionably  have 
tnucb:  but  their  religion  in  general  appears 
to  me  rather  that  of  moods  and  impres- 
mohs — -a  mounting  of  the  head  on  hearing  a 
sermon,  or  being  struck  with  an  event  ■^— than 
a  sober  feeling  of  practical  influence.  A 
i^faicess,  whose  conduct  savoured  little  of 
religion^  used  frequently  to  shed  a'sincere 
tear  at  a  discour se,^  and  has  assured  me,  with 
greftt'  fervour,  ^  Tout  cequi  tient  d  la  religUm 
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^  enthu§ie§t}  ^eei^ly  if  bel;  pmctute 
^fts  not  Hiftf e  ift  Jc^piDg  with  hit  iieeUogs 
t]^  ^h^f:  9^  mj  i]lmtti9W  peiwaii  «:«- 

^j^ajt  $\\^  Cf^nns  of  i^eil^ifiii  hwpp  Ai  mwck 
f^iecilcid  ^  ^h^j  ATfi  is  jE^lmo^t  miraciikiii^ 
^Kbd  ^  re^t  of  ,th9  si^nous  chwKstor  of  ihe 
p^pl^  c^Miid^Tipg  the  mt^9i  €(^ifu?trt«iMi 

o^  {^U  civij  cpMSequeftC!?  from  i»ligi«6  ««d 
its.  mii^|st?«^  i  foy  the  List^^rjwib  in  th»ir 

An^i-9«,tb9M«mj  rw  intp.  the  iip^os^ 

€ix(yfm0  in,  4l|e  oygaiiiii^tiop  ^jf  theif  lp«fr 
archy,  as  i^ijph  ^s^  j^  ^h#  ^iftr^e^r  <rf 
jtljejy  ^prsjiip.  Spiritujil  pri^fi  oafty  li$  en- 
g«P|der^  by  too  ^lujEh  pf  t)je  |Kwp.  ^  Q«?r 
idUn^ls*  hats,  croziexs,  an^  ];](i;tre%;  l^.tl^^jt^ 
j^  a  golden  ipeap,  w}nf^  if.  i^dffai^fif^  to 
hjjl,  between  thpse  inft^ting  tiiapppg^  tad 
j^e  inagnifioancc  of  ^  church  «yf  ppor;  ^^ 
tjOTS  without  di^iiiy  ^r  cpnaeicis^  'ftf 

^erm^  pa^r  is  not  ppljj  so  ^iitif ^lyMpw 
^e  fj^t:  oif  nobiljty  9^.,  to  ?flijik  Uitwyy 
scarcelj.aboy^  an  upper  ^erv^njb  in  ifeMt*^ 
jfljly  in  ^hich  he  is  ti^tqj  j  b^  tfeo  b^llirt 
gSOia^  9f  the  ficM^  ai^d  even  se^cQA^  elm^^ 
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coiiaider  themselves  in  every  respect  his 
mpaiixm,  llie  nuyority  of  pastors  are  the 
sons  of  low  tratbsm^i^  iim-keepets,  me- 
chanicS)  &c.  Their  •  cures  rarely  exceed 
100/.  per  anrmm ;  and  a  mach  greater  Qam- 
ber  produce  between  20/.  and  50/.  To 
attain  these  appointments,  which  are  in 
Ahe  ^ft  .of  the  Fiinoe,  they  are  id^Hged 
itf^  atjidy  9t^e  Ufiiversity^  and  ^  extei»il 
iJbtfiir  neqoisefift^Qdtd  to  a  Jmowledge  !(»f  IHe- 
:bi^&w  auScktttto!triiinflla(;e)the£ibl&  Bmag 
^uoated  vas^  dhoye  6he  rank  they  hold 
in  «ociel;y,  the  fMatai!s  are  not  uiiireqiien% 
.dwm^at^iitedt  Society  affords  no  opening 
£qx  their  talents.  The  pireachers  at  th» 
Ckairt  Chaif^el  and  the  membws  of  the  Scp 
jplesta«tii^al  Boacd,  who  manage  the  9^3bm 
:Qf  the  Ghiinih  in  many  of  the  little  l^ates, 
(^re.at  the  summit  of  Ecdesiastical  confie* 
^Itenc^  ^  but  in  society  thelae  Bigiiitasiffii 
of  thjB  Church:  are  tn^e  cyphers --*  and  a 
jBwr^fds  of  any  importanee  devotes  his 
«€P  :to  any  tirade  or  any.  petty  provincial 
office  under  .Govet nment  rather  (than  ftp  the 
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We  embarked,  early  in  the  morning,  on 
tM)ard  the  Diligence' cTeau,  which  departs 
daily  from  Mayence  for  Cologne  — a  narrow 
comfortless  vessel,  in  which  the  passengers 
are  stowed,  with  an  assortment  of  sundry 
packages,  in  an  inconvenient  cabin.  The 
sun,  half  obsqured  by  the  fogs  from  the  river, 
glared  forth  with  a  miirky  redness,  burnish- 
ing the  broad  smooth  face  of  the  river,  and 
giving  a  striking  effect  to  the  scenes  from 
which  we  glided  Cassel,  with  its  houses 
and  light  minaret  steeple,  stood  out  a  little 
block  promontory  in  the  bed  of  liquid  Aire 
connected  by  the  dark  bridge  of  boats, 
with  the  «mlble  red  tower.  »d  buUding. 
of  May^ice,  which  looked  doubly  striking 
in  the  i  halo  of  ruddy  mist  which  covered 
them.  It  is  at  Bingen  that  the  fine  scenery 
of  the  Rhine  commences  —  but  between 
Mayence  and  fiingen  the  country  has  all 
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the  chann  of  luxuriant  richness  and  a  mixed 
cultivation. 

The  splendid  chateau  of  Biberich,  the 
residence  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau, 
appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  The 
Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  fertile  territories  of 
Germany.  It  runs,  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine  from  Cassel  opposite  Mayence, 
to  the  junction  of  the  river  Lahn  with  the 
Rhine  near  Coblentzr— comprehending  the 
luxuriant  Rhingau,  Hochheim,  Johannis-* 
berg,  Riidesheim,  and  all  the  other  genial 
spots  which  regale,  with  pure  Rhenish,  the 
bans  idvans  of  Europe.  Hochheim  stands 
on.  a  little  sunny  elevation  on  the  Maine, 
between  Frankfort  and  Mayence. —  The 
little  town  is  surrounded  by  vineyards, 
with  scarcely  a  tree  to  obstruct  a  single  ray 
pf ;  sun  —  but  the  choice  wine  of  the  place, 
which  every  turtle-fed  alderman  flatterg 
himself  he  drinks,  is  produced  on  a  little 
bill  of  about  eight  acres,;  behind  the  ancient 
d^nery,  which  seems  formed  to  court  the 
sun,  and  is  protected  by  the  towafrom  the 
north  winds.     Each  acre  contains  about 
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and  the  little  hill  produces,  in  a.^;oad3iaiir, 
abdut  twelve  large  casks-  of  winie,  eacjh  of 
which  sometimes  sells,  asi  soon  ae  mada^  iw 
1500  florim  (nearly  150/.).  Hochheim  waa 
made  a  present,  by  Buonaparte  to  Genoal 
KeUerman. 

.  .  The  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau  is  an  active^ 
pmsible,  and  popular  young  Friimer  His) 
government  is  well  organised,  and  his  state 
reckoned  very  prosperous.  He  has  little  or 
no  debt  ^  the  freedom  of  the  press  exist&in 
a  high  degree  in  his  state  —  Wisbaden,  his 
capital  is  the  place  of  publication  of  tke 
Rheittisehe  Blatte^  one  of  the  most  libmd 
jbumals  of  Grermaxiy  —  aiid  a  national  nn 
pnesentation  is  now  completely  estaUidbed 
\n  Nassau. 

Below  Biberich  the  Rhine  has  the  appear*- 
ance  of  a  wide  lake  ornamented  by  twiolong; 
green  islands,  after  passing  which,  com*- 
mences  the  famous. district  of  the  Khingaur 
This  Bacchanalian  paradise^  whtck  extendi 
on  the  right  bank  to  Lorridi^  several  leagoea 
below  Bingeii,  has*  from  time  ont  pf  mind 
h&sxi  rexKmned  ior  ita  0iiperi(»r  vines. :  An 
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«id  Carlc^giaif  Kiag  firat  gat^  it^  M^ 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  it  waif  i^fiffu 
Mimded  by  a  rampart'  and  diteb^  tome  re- 
nnilfis  of  whidi'  are'  still  viwbie  at  IKliendi. 
The  current !»  herer  very  slow,  and  as  the 
wind  was^  against  n^  ited  the  ill-oi^atiik^ 
boat  presented  no  facilitiesT  for  rowing,  ^ 
gltded  leifitirely  on  with  its  cOutse.  A^ 
bold  amphitheatre  of  mountains  I'eAi^ 
tiimr  dark  woody  heads  itr  the  distanced. 
Mearer  lay  tiie  fine  undulating  country  0^ 
die'  Rhingau,  <'  depressed'  in  yalleys^^  prdtU^ 
berant  in  hills,  and  div«rsifiedby  athoti&atid 
iftequalitiies.''  \xm  sunny  hilk  and  yii^e^' 
covered  slopes^,  spotted  by  white  cOttfit^^ 
hautsres,  villas^  and  steeples  --- villa^s  and' 
ruined  conyents  lying  in  the  y alley iS;  while 
the  old  walled  towns  of  Wdluff,  EUffeld^ 
anid  Erbach  reared  their  G^bic  turret 
immediately  on*  the  banks  of  the  ri^df^ 
At  some  distance  from^  the  riyer  rose  the" 
Johittlnisberg  Mount,  the  riyal  of 
hetm,  coyered  with  a  garden  of  vines '  and' 
ofowned  by  a  dbateaci  of  the  Count  Metter- 
nidi,  originally  the  religious  clokter  of  St.: 
John.     The  win0  produced  here  ia  «he^ 
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dearest  imd  moat  pretious  of  the  Rhenisb 
wines. 

The  course  of  the  river  presently  ap^ 
peal*ed  blocked  up  by  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains before  us ;  but  on  arriving  Bt  Rude* 
sheim,  a  busy  little  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
bold  mountain  on  which  is  produced  the 
famous  Rudesheimer  wine,  an  abrupt  turn  iu 
the  river  presented  to  us  the  gulf  between 
rocky  mountains,  through  which  it  pursues* 
its  course.  At  the  mouth  of  this  gulf 
stands  the  town  of  Bingen,  embosojmed  in^ 
vineyards,  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  which 
is  h^re  joined  by  the  littl^river  Nah.  The 
change  of  scene  is  instantaneous  and  strik- 
ing. The  fine  open  expanse  of  country  at 
onbe  vanishes^  and  is  succeeded  by  romantic 
defiles  of  mountains  hemming  in  the  river, 
doubling  the  impetuosity  of  its  course,  and 
more  than  compensating  for  the  cheerful 
scenes  we  had  passed,  by  their  wilder  but 
not  less  fertile  beauties.  This  style. of. 
scenery,  more  or  less  wild  and  picturesque, 
continues  nearly  100  miles,  as  far  as  Bonn, 
where  the  river  enters  the  vast  level  thrau^ 
which  It  continues  its  course  to  the  sea. . 

The  rugged  form  of  the  mountains  at 
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the.entraUce.of  the  gulf  of  .Biogen,  and  the 
immense  sandy  flat  through  which  the  river 
has  wandered  before,  have  given  rise  to  the 
conjecture  that  its  course  was  formerly  en- 
tirely stopped  here: — when  its  waters 
spread,  themselves  in  a  vast  lake,  over 
the  plain  round  Manbeim^  Mayence, 
Spires,.  Frankfort^  Darmstadt,  &c.  Some. 
'g|pat  convulsion  of  nature  is  supposed  to 
have  opened  them  the.  narrow  passage  they 
now  have  through  the  Rhingau  mountains 
—  In  suppoit  of  this  theory,  shells  and 
fish-bones  have  been  discovered  high  up  on 
the  sides  of  the  m^fejtains,  and  their  shape 
has  been  thought  ra^present  vestiges  of  the 
incursions  of  waves. 

Bingen  is  a  considerable  little  town,  with 
an  old :  Gothic  Church  and  massy  turreted 
ramparts,  A  neat  stone  bridge  crosses  the 
K^ah,  which  flows  out  of  a  romantic  valley, 
and  forms  the  boundary  betweeil  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  and  the;  Prussian 
provinces. 

ITie  motley  crew  of  the  boat,  as  little  in^ 
t^resting  as  any  collection  of  individuals  I 
ever  was  among,  all  turned,  out  to  dine 
at  the .  White  Horse,  at:  Biogen,  a.  little 
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kfft  by  the  ttvet  sid&    timti^tile  d^hdt^ 

th^  bouiUi  th^  followed  ail  rdg^  dtiid  td  bd 
mekle  palatable  by  camtAhen  ifid  «  sort  oi 
nm&Htl  strong  titfiiip  1)6  raw  sliceis^v  ^witfimmg 
ifi  ^megar  —  %\^tt  followed  ^  stipotig  adid 
k^h  of  harey  sausages,  and  sour  kvont^  tfnd 
^her  savoury  efOram^j  mmmtd  up  b)^  ^|||| 
tfivariable  joints  of  oily  buked  muttwn  Bind 
ireil  —  a  ipk  bdng  ^  luxury  which  iiw 
G^inian  kiteheii^  aflbrd.  The  desert  ^Jtkj^ 
i^  Udual,  6\&Avi  fttid  delicate^  Md  not  vl^kl^ 
0(f&  th6  daliity  lieele  ^1  cif  spo!i)g«  (»keSy 
wbidv  Ate  neYer  fcifglReii  in  «Ee  dirtk^ 
inn  that  affords  a  dinnef.  Though  m  fime 
ii£  thd  tick  nioisrntiiia^  the  Rtidesheitter 
Wkie  wais  tifot  so  good  tts  We  ttiight  hai?« 
ptodured  ^  hundred  tuiles  diAant 
*  Some  of  ou¥  ci«w  having  ii^eplenisbed 
their  pipes^  to  take  a  digestmg  puff  aftef 
dfiiugr,  a»id  ^others  having  fiiifed  llk^t 
pockets  with  apples  and  grapes,  to  muiieb 
aWay  the  mnui  e£  gazing  at  the  dne  sc^ery, 
w«  jttttiped  into  l^e  b^rge^  and  pusked 
out  inM  ikier  str6ttti«  lb  i)  few  flMMnMfts 
Weft  fteMud  inio  tbe  eddying  oinMilt  ^ 
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Jjjm  fzmtui  Bingen  I«*^a  feir  tottkfr 
mKMjy  concealed  by  water)  wfaidk  st^sstUHs^ 
'  lug!  nearly  aorosg  the  nv&t^  leave  a  M&idl' 
dirinnel    neat  the  right  bank  lor  a  s«iW 
passage^  Although  thetfd  is  nothing  foifmid^ 
able  mt  the  appearance  of  thes«  sfaailowfi^^ 
thej"  have  causal  many  serious  accid^tSi 
A  Swies  merchant  on  boa^d  told  us  ^^y 
had  wrecked*  a-  krge  cargo  of  his  mewhfii'^ 
dase.*    Our  fears  did  not  prevent  our  ob^ 
serving  at  leisuite   the   renowned  Mnw^ 
Tqpfet  which  rises  juirt  here  on  a  rock  tA* 
th^lniddle  €ti  the  rireif «^  a  crmnbling  ruin 
-^reminding  us  d|Mfe  ti^ditidn  of  old 
Aoechbisbpp  Hatto'siPiobL^death  by  rav^u 
OQ8  rats,  and  of  Mr.  Soutllly's:  ballad  on  the 
subject,^  which  you  dcmbtless  remember* 
>  lb  is  difficult  to  give  you>  an  idea  of  the 
laanriaini  richness  and  beauty  of  the  scenes 
we  now  passed*    The  mountains^  rose  tfn 
each  side^  sometimes  iiv  ragged  masses^  Md 
sometimes  m  round  regular  slopes,  imme^ 
diat||B^rom  the  baaks  of  tiiie  ri^r.    I%f6 
iflgmBmk:  is  ht  more  ftuit^f  than  the 
Mk-^&r^fpal  leagues  &dm Jifngisnh  it^ 
lainge^  of  inRmtaiHsi  is^  on<ffllrdant  garden 
-^^ceveiedi  from  tlm  suiiMiiif^^  tibe^  base 
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with  th^  light  green  verdure  of  the  wd^ 
trailed  vineyards  —  here  and  there  ]iita||k 
spewed  with  ridges  aad  masses  of  rough  t    , 
black  ro^k^  whose  rude  shapes  defy  culti-  «; j  ^1 
val^ion.     On  the  left*  on  a  dangerous  ledge 
overhaQgi§g  the  river,  and  rarely  with  any. 
safeguard,  runs  the  Route  Napoleon,  along 
which,  a  few  months  ago,  we  drove  towarda 
Mayence,  in  the  brightest  days  of  summer. 
This  magnificent  rpad,  cut  with  incredible 
labour  out  of  the  rockis  which  overhang  the 
river,  runs  by  its  side  from  Cologne  to 
-sometimes  under  craggy  shelves 


and  abrupt  rocks,  cag|||d  with  brushwood 

«,d  heather,  .ndinWper«d  with  a  few. 
vineyards,  in  spo^  smooth  enough  to  bear 
them  — sometimes  across  little  fertile  plains 
where  the  mountains  slightly  recede  fiom 
the  stream— or  through  orchards,  vineyards,^ 
aad  antique  villages  at  their  base.  The 
black  purply  hue  of  the  rocks,  frequent- 
ly  composed  ^  of  basalt,  slate,  -Sec  con- 
tracted with  the  delicate  green  of  tjiMunes^ 
which  thrive  in  all  their  guUfl^rand 
crevices  adds  t^he  mellow  lj||^riant  tone 
of  the  scene,  iipbacchanaliaiflliight.  drii^ 
in  ifitoxication  from  the  view;-rr  every  thing 


has  a  blushing  vinous  colour  —  if  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  an  Alderman:  of  imagin- 
ation his  lips  would  water  in  descending 
the  Rhine. 

Passing  the  little  slated  village  of  Asmaiin- 
hausen^  whose  red  wine  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  country,  and  the  old 
ruined  castles  of  Konigstein  and  Falken- 
berg,  the  town  of  Lorrich  presented  itiself 
on  the  right  bank,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
mountain,  called  the  Kedrich,  or  the  DeviPs 
Ladder.  The  inhabitants  say  the  Devil 
once  attempted  to  mount  it  on  horseback. 
Just  behind  LorricMbpens  a  narrow  valley, 
called  the  Wuper  Thal^  or  Whispering 
Valley ;  the  defiles  of  which  give  a 
shrill  whistling  sound  to  *  the  north-east 
wind,  which  the  country  people  call  the 
J^isper  Wind^  and  consider  a  great  phe- 
nomenon. Lorrich  is  the  boundary  of 
the  Rhingau ;  and  though  the  vineyards - 
continue  *as  far  as  Bonn,  they  are  no- 
whe^Hb  rich  and  so  copious  as  in  this  fii- 
voureadist]^.  In  traversing  the  Rhingto, 
the  Rhine  |Pms  nearly  in  ^e  direction  of 
East  to  West ;  so  that  the  right  bank  is 
constwtly  exposed  to  the  southern  suns. 
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yfflMelBM  left  h  kept  feompwaiiriidy  Jbaeecn. 

^itbeicielebflrftted  wines  we  made  on  the  left 
bank.  T^e  Rhingau  is  divided  ixito  sttpe- 
nojr  fiod  inierii^r  x^atoosu  itelatiToly  to  J;he 
i^gffieMmcfi  of  ibhear  iviu«s,--*Tke  forma?  taon- 
Vfon  ihe  villages  oo  tib^e  l^igbjtei  ;'^HlJie 
^jKir  Ih^se  on  ih»  \mks  of  tibe  river.  TJub 
^rf3^g)e»t  wineft  are  .said  to  be  made  on  itite 
li^eifit  pounds— the  moat  wbtdescwae  on 
tboae  of  moderate  height^ and  £he  wine 
Qi  «he  low  grovxids  is  sour  and  requiites 
keepip^g*  Among  ibe  mnltitiide  fif  wines 
wbifib  tbe  mnntry  pWdmceA^  t&ie  Xot^mr 
h0im9  J^schem^  and  j^^ft^nn-^ausej^  laioe 
coealdered  the  most  agreeable'— thotse  ef 
^9cAi^etw  and  JphamUberg  £he  most  iari>. 
flatio — and  ^hose    of  Nier^ein    Mwlm- 

m 

hnmn^  and  JiudGsh^  the  strongest  and 
most  spirituous  —  a  nicety  of  discrimft- 
aation  which  at  all  events  voudbtes  for  the 

ermana 
^cb  matteriSf  and  which  may  pvcl^Kfi  to 
aome  of  our  London  amateury)f  the  gri^ie. 


«(Wnolsseurship  of  the  worthy  Cerjoane  in 
S^ow  Liorrich  tibe  mounta!||  ^Ughtiy  lA- 
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r-tbe  town  of  Bach^rach  c^peflis 
U^  bank   wd;h   ita   mouUeriog 
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niiipmrts  hailf  eoy«i»d  wkk  3rixijefiirrrttui 
witk.that  gloomy  slated  Gothic  chajact« 
which  disfcin^uishes  all  the  towns  on  the 
Rhine  Bons  mvoM  of  all  ages  appemr 
to  hare  been  of  one  mind  as  to  the  wine  of 
Badiaraidb.  The  Romans  called  the  place 
Baechi  ara.  Pope  .^E^ieas  Sylvias  used  to 
import  a  tun  of  the  wine  to  Rome  ev^rji 
year;  aad  the  Emperor  Venoeslaus  was  so 
fond  of  it  that  he  sold  the  citizens  of  Na^ 
i!einbei*g  tfaear  freedom  for  four  casks.  We 
passed  the  true  ara  Bamhh  A  little  lowei 
down  — ^  a  sUme  lying  in  the  river  between 
an  island  and  the  right  bank.  Its  appear^ 
anee  abore  the  water  is  harled  with  joy  by 
the  vintagers  as  9  sign  of  a  dry  and  hot 
aeaspn. 

'■  .We  presently  entered  a  long  reach  of  the 
river  which  opened  to  us  its  placid  and  mi^es- 
tic  course  for  some  distakice,  between  moun- 
taina  green  with  vineyards  and  chequered 
wkh  ruined  castles  on  the  summit^and  spires 
and  lallages  at  the  base.  We  went  on  shore  a 
moment  at  Caub-r*the  bargeman  to  pay  a 
toll  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau,  and  a 
tittie  G^ranan  blroker^  of  Londoo,  and  a 
jovial  Fvussian  offioer  to  take  in  iresh  wine 
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and  tobacco^  for  constimption  m  the  cabin. 
The  grey  ruins  of  the  old  Castle  of  Guten-- 
fels  crown  a  steep  mountain,  Above  the 
town,  on  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  said 
to  have  stood,  giving  hb  orders,  in*  the 
thirty  years  war,  to  attack  the  ^  Spaniards 
posted  on  the  opposite  side.  On  a 
rockj  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine,  oppo- 
site Caub,  is  a  grotesque  building  with 
about  fifty  little  slated  spires  and  turrets, 
precisdy  resembling  extinguishers.  It  is 
called  the  Pfah^  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  favourite  place  of  accouchement^  of  the 
old  Countesses  of  the  Palatinate;  It  con- 
tains also  some  caverns  which  have  served 
for  a  state  prison,  a  purpose  for  which:  it 
seems  infinitely  more  fitted,  and  a  singular 
well  whose  spring  is  unconnected  with  the. 
Rhine. 

We  glided  down  to  Oberwesel  on  the  left 
bank,  formerly  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Rhenbh  towns,  and  like  all  the  rest 
inclosed  in  mouldering  walls  and  forlifica- 
tianSf  with  massy  round  Towers,  a  neoes* 
sary  bulwark  against  the  predatory  habitsof 
former  ages.  Two^thirds  of  the  ruins  whidb 
now  give  a  Gothic  interest  io  the  banks  of 


tbe  ffihine,  Aind-indQed  t€r  all  the  mQ8Pl;9i9r 
^m  :soeiiery  m  the  neighbcHirbeiod^  weri0^ ^M 
ycm  Widl  knaw,  the  haunts  iof  l:kosie  ilIj|ji3ti^T 
ous  C&asia/etfr^  Vfdewrs^  whose  chiv^ry  <^i|^ 
»krt;e<jli<^'piMiiging.poofr  meirehants^jidpecioe* 
ibfl  tawns  —  the  worthy  ancestry  wifth  arhoQ}; 
€^ur  -nobie  Cverman  friends  are  so  eager  ^ti> 
make  oift  their  Telationship.  In  tilje 
thirteenth  century  the  commeroe  of  thej 
ii^enish  4;ownB  was  so  harassed  by  th^e 
patrician  highwayinen^ithat.  Aiaiaud  Walpo^ 
^n^a  citizen  of  Mayence,  persuaded  ^hfi 
merchants  t<x  form  a  league  of  defence  .wkh 
ike  other  towns.  Moce  than  a  biftndred 
towns  on  the  -Ehine  joined  It,;  besides  many 
Pri^ncte,  dounts,  aiui  &tg9|0ttr«,  .more  ci^ 
"i^iH^ed  than  their  br^hren.  The  castl^sl 
€rf  many  of  the  rubbers  were  ^buHrt,  and  ha/v:e 
remained  picturesque  ruins  from  those  days 
j^ 'these  {  this  was  the  ^origin  of  the  famous 
Hanseatic  league,  which  has  oomtcM^uted  so 
imidi  to  the  growth  of  the  commerce  of 
Europe* 

i'rom  Oberw^esdl  to  St. -Gear  the  banks 
mre^more  wildand  ringed  thanin  any  ^ithec 
parts  of  the  voyage.  iPecp^idicuhir  moiih^ 
temg.  and  rou^  fadaek  locka  wotk  few  vpbies 
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or  vegetaticm  of  any  sort  give  them  an  air 
of  dreary  wildness.  The  river  is  here  nwc^ 
row  and  de^,  and  glides  on  with  a  majestic 
tranquillity.  In  a  short  reach  of  the  stream 
between  two  abrupt  turns  it  has  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  full  deep  lake^  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  rugged  inhospitable  mountains.  In 
these  wilds  the  hermit  St.  Goar  established 
himself  of  old  for  the  pious  purpose  of 
preaching  Christianity  to  the  fisherm^i 
and  vintagers  on  the  banks  of  the  river  — 
giving  his  name  to  the  little  towns  of  St. 
Goar  and  St.  Goar-hausen.  A  black  hs^ 
•alt  rock  rears  its  angular  shape  above  the 
ri,„.  .ending  for*  i  remarki-le  echo  to 
which  the  bargemen  called  our  attention. 
Our  experimental  shouts  were  reverberated 
several  times  from  rock  to  rock^  and  we  were 
assured  that  a  horn  would  have  produced  an 
echo  that  would  frighten  us.  On  leaving  by 
a  short  turn  in  the  river  this  gloomy  sc^ie, 
the  aspect  of  the  little  town  of  St.  Groar, 
stretching  its  houses  along  the  edge  of  the 
river  in  a  fine  verdant  country,  presents  a 
strikingand  agreeablecontrast.  Itshandqome 
white  Caserne  was  occupied  by  a  few  Prussian 
tKoops»  and  <ihero  was  an  air  of  bustUng.in- 
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dustry  in  the  town.  The  c«stleof  ]^beinfel85 
one  of  the  most  considerable  on  the  Rhine, 
^ftands  on  a  perpendicular  rock  above  Sfi» 
Gbtt";  andita  spacious  walls  are  still  black- 
ened by  its  conflagration  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  A  peaceful  monastery  fc^rmerly  occu- 
pied its  place,  which  the  Count  Thierri  the 
Rich,  of  Catzennelehbogen  transformed  into 
a  strong  hold,  where  he  kept  his  martial 
Court,  and  forced  the  vessels  on  the  Rhine  to 
pay  him  a  tribute  in  passing.  Sixty  of  the 
Rhenish  towns  opposed  themselves  to  this 
bppression  and  blockaded  the  Count  in  his 
castle  for  fifteen  months  without  success ; 
b^t  he  was  at  last  brought  to  quiet  behavi- 
our by  the  more  formidable  confederation 
before  mentioned. 

I  left  the  boAt  at  St»  6oar  snfid  walked 
along  the  RtnUe  Napoleon  to  Boppart  where 
we  passed  the  nisht.  It  was  a  fine  still 
eJing  «.d  the  lm>t<.in,  on  the  opposite 
bank  sometimes  crowned  with  trees  tinted 
by  autumn — the  village  of  St  Goal:-hau- 
sen  with  a  white  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Nassau  washed  by  the  gliding  stream — the 
peasMits  paddling  their  little  shallops  hoibe^ 
wards  fix>m  the  vineyards,  fortiied  a  pleasant 
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scene  of  repose.  Troops  of  peasants  were 
hewing  further  incursions  into  the  rocks,  to 
widen  the  road  which  has  been  already  mudh 
4mp,»ved  by  the  Prussians.  In  a  nook  on 
the  opposite  bank  the  little  town  of  Wei- 
-rnich  reared  its  Gothic  tower  and  dark 
dated  houses  immediately  under  the  moun* 
tain,  near  which  stand  the  towers  of  two 
ruined  castles  which  go  by  the  name  of 
the  Cat  and  the  Mouse,  for  what  reason  I 
could  not  learn.  Passing  a  village  just  be^ 
fore  Bdppart  I  was  struck  by  a  full  sound 
^f  music  issuing  from  a  little  churdi 
^standing  half-way  up  the  mountain.  The 
peasants  were  at  vespers, — the  illuminated 
windows  glimmered  through  the  gloom  of 
the  evening,  and  the  swelling  sounds  of  thd 
,  organ  had  a  fine  effect  in  the  dark  stillness 
ftround. 

It  was  night  when  I  reached  Boppart^ 
&nd  the  aquatic  diligence  had  just  arrived^ 
The  little  Broker  and  the  bulky  Prussian 
Captain  were  already  established,  with  two 
ot  three  other  lovers  of  good  dieer,  puffing 
away  in  a  drowded  room  with  their  Rhenish 
before  them  —  while  a  want  of  beds  obliged 
us,  not  miwillingly,  to  join  the  Swisa  iner-^ 
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x^aiit  at  finothet  Iiiq,  where  we  fbund  him 
int^ndy  busied  with  a  German  book  of 
travels  in  our.  coijntry  which  he  was  prep»- 
^g.  to  visit  with  enthusiastic  curiosity. 
.Hie  little  Inn  furnished  U9  a  well  served 
supper  of  Krammets  Vogel  (fieldfarfeii) 
sausages,  M  some  good  Johannisberg, 
and  beds  as  comfortable  as  a  German  Inn 
g^ierally  a^ords.  A  post  bedstead  is  a 
luxury  only  known  in  palaces,  and  curtains 
are  vei^y  rare  accommodations.  Instead  of 
blankjets  you  are  covered  with  a  feather  bed 
thrown  over  you,  often  in  a  green  silk  os^ei 
which  being  rather  of  a  lubricous  quality 
you  have  generally  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ingj  when  you  wake^  on  the  floor  by  thef  bed* 
8ide.  In  the  beat  Inn  soap  is  a  luxury  which 
the  people  of  the  house  rather  stare  wheii 
you  ask  for;  and  your  demand  if  pressed  is 
generally  answered  by  a  little  dab  of  gluti- 
nous stuff  like  oil  paint,  which  is  the  soapi 
used  in  the  kitchen.  Besides  the  commoEi 
Speise  Saal  or  eating  saloon,  the  best  Ger- 
man Inns  (even  those  at  Frankfort,  which 
are  reckoned  very  superior]  never  affi>rd 
more  than  one  or  two  saloons  for  private 
parties,   which  are  generally  reserved  for 
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guests  of  unusual  distinction.  The  hum^ 
bier  parties  use  for  a  sitting-room  the  bed* 
room  of  one  of  the  party.  The  first  time 
I  made  a  stay  at  an  Inn  at  Frankfort, 
in  company  ii^ith  some  foreign  friends, 
I  hesitated  at  following  a  lady  oP^e  party 
who  entered  a  bed-room  opened  by  the 
waiter -^  imagining  she  was  entering  the 

*  chamber  appropriated  for  her  use ;  but  my 
fair  friend  perceiving  my  embarrassnient 
called  out  to  me  to  follow  her,  assuring  me 
that  in  a  German  Inn  we  were  to  expect  no 
other  parlour.  The  only  part  of  their  holise- 
hold  economy  in  which  the  Germans  show 
any  idea  of  true  comfort  are  tbc^  stoves, 

-which,  though  they  want  the  charms  of  a 

^blazing  social  fire,  circulate  a  sofi;  equable 
heat  which  is  very  agreeable.   Our  crackling 

^grates  are  a  happy  remedy  against  winter 
— but  the  stoves  make  you  entirely  forget 
it.     They  relieve  you  fi*om  the  hunnt^of 

zkeepiiig  warm ;  and  you  find  yourself  without 

^trouble  in  a  genial  atmosphere% 
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Our  voyage  from  Boppart  was  not  so 
iirteresting  as  that  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  banks  of  the  river  though  stilLmoau- 
tainous  and  fertile^  became  gradually  tfimer 
and  less  striking  as  we  descended.  The 
mountains  on  each  side  are  lower  and  more 
regularly  rounded  and  flattened,  and  often 
recede  from  the  river,  leaving  fiat  and  not 
very  picturesque  plains  on  its  banks.  The 
vineyards  are  not  so  frequent  nor  cultivated 
with  equal  care.  Just  by  the  little  village 
of  Rhense>  on  the  ri^t  bank,  the  boatmen 
pointed  out  the  spot  on  the  mountain  where 
stood  a  famous  stpne  called  the  Konigstuhl, 
or  royal  seat,  where  the  four  Electors  of  the 
Rhine  used  to  meet  and  deliberate  on  the 
affairs  of  Germany.  Several  peaces  have 
been  concluded  here,  and  resolutions  form- 
ed for  the  election  and  deposition  of  differ- 
ent Emperors.    The  Eonigstuhl  was  placed 
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on  a  spot  where  the  territories  of  the  four 
Rhenish  Electors,  of  Mayence,  Treves, 
Cologne,  and  the  Palatinate  touched,  each 
other,  so  that  each  could  retire  in  a  minute 
into  his  own  kingdom.  The  town  of 
Rhense  was  charged  with  keeping  it  in  re- 
pair,  for  which  it  enjoyed  considerable  pri- 
vilegesr  The  French  destroyed  it  in-  the 
revblutionary  war,  ofiSmded  by  its  namey  m 
&e  legitimacy  of  the  purposes  it  served. 

The  iiiimediate  banks  of  thei  riv«  wete 
now  flat  and  smiling,  as  if  to  give  greater 
effect  to  the  black  mms  of  the  famous 
Ebreribreiti^tein  rock  which  presently  rises 
pefpFendiculsdrly  with  ^  rugged  grandeur  op-^ 
posite  to  the  white  palace  sLiid  town  of  Gob- 
leiit2S.  The  mountain  now  presents  only  a 
black  chaos  of  i^hapeless  ruins  and  rockd.  The 
Prussian  workmen  were  busily  employed  in 
repairing  the  ruined  fdrtificatio!^^^  wfaidi, 
fltflep  sustaining  various  blocka^s  in  the  w«i» 
of  the  revolution,  were  finally  demolished  af- 
te^  the  peace  of  Luneville.  The  mines,  rocks, 
w«dlB  aiad  tow^ri^  were  blown  up  and  fell  with 
a  tf eiifetidous  et^b  into  the  river  and  the 
v&Hey  bel6w.  The  little  towa  of  Thai  Ehren- 
hi&imenihy  6r  £h¥«fnbitelt6tein  Valley,  at  th0 
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fo^  of  the  tnountain^  which  has  been  several 
times  burnt  in  the  bombardments  of  the 
fortress,  now  looks  cheerful  and  restored  in 
the  security  of  peace;  The  siege  by  the 
French  during  the  congress  at  Rastadt  was 
the  most  dreadful  it  has  sustained.  It  was 
garri^ioned  by  the  troops  of  the  Elector  of 
Mayence,  who  were  driven  by  a  cruel  fa*- 
mine  to  capitulate  in  1799 — many  persons 
died  from  want — a  cat  sold  for  One  floHn 
anda  half^  andhorse-flesh  for  thirty  krelitzers 
a  pound.  Just  out  of  CobleiltiK  at  a  little 
hamlet  on  the  other  side  of  the  Moselle 
some  French  officers  were  amusing  theiVi-^ 
telves  ( in  the  late  war)  at  billiards,  in  an 
hotel  by  the  side  o£  the  Rhine.  The 
Austrians  in  possession  of  the  fortreiss  op- 
posite, resolved  to  distuirb  the  gaiety  of  their 
enemies  by  a  few  shells ;  their  bombs  c&t* 
ried  so  exactly  that  they  fell  into  the  billiaMl 
r^m,  to  the  ^&&lXBtetb2Xion  of  the  unthifiking 
Frenchmeiift  wIk)  made  their  escape,  l6&viftg 
their  game  unfinished. 

€oblentz  is  a  handsome  neat  town, 
standing  in  the  nook  foraSed  bythe  coa-^ 
fluMie^  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosdle.  Its 
regular  streets^  white  Wdildibg^,  ^and  hand-^ 
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some  palace,  and  avenues^  have  an  elegsmce 
.and  cefinement,  saddened  by  that  dreary  air 
of  desertion  and  degradation  common  to 
many  towns  on  the  continent^  whose  con- 
sequence is  now  transferred  to  upstart  rivals 
The  French  converted  the  hancUome  Palace 
on  theRhine,  built  by  the  Elector  Clement, 
with  its  Ionic  portico,  into  a  caserne; 
and  the  Prussian  Hussars  were  cleaning 
their  horses,  and  brushing  their  spatter- 
dashes, under  the  windows  of  the  Palace, 
and  sipoking  in  one  of  the  stately  wings, 
now  a  guard-rroom.  Several  thousand  troops 
are  stationed  here,  and  it  is  the  ordinary  re- 
sidence of  the  Generals  and  Governor  of  the 
district 

We  break&sted  at  Coblenta,  at  an  inn 
on  the  Quay,  opposite  the  massy  Ehren- 
breitstein,  to  and  from  which  a  flyiQg 
bridge  was  conducting  motley  collections 
of  passengers.  Here  a  peasant's  waggon, 
drawn  bj*  a  couple  of  oxen,  and  ci'ammed 
with  trim  mLem  u>d  dowager^  «>d 
cocked-hatted  lads,  in  their  Sunday  appa- 
rel ;^  there  a  travelling  Baron  in  his  ca- 
leche,  with  postillions  in  th^  Prusratn 
uniform,  surrounded  by  pedestrian  groups 
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of  all  qualities  and  descriptions.,  biped  and 
quadraped.  The  bridge  is  a  spacious  round 
platform,  railed  in,  and  placed  upon  a  couple 
of  stout  barges.  It  is  attached  by  a  long  chain 
to  a  boat  moored  higher  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  so  that  it  swings  in  the  stream 
at  this  chain's  length.  When  filled  with 
passengers,  it  is  shoved  off  from  the  Quay, 
and  its  own  impulse  carries  it  to  the  other 
side,  its  streamers  flying  from  long  posts 
striped  with  the  loyal  Prussian  blue  and 
white.  In  this  way  it  keeps  up  its  monoto- 
nous swing^  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clodc. 

A  handsome  stone  bridge  crosses  the 
Moselle,  which  is  enlivened  by  a  little 
cluster  of  shipping  employed  in  the  trade 
in  wine,  and  other  articles,  which  its  situ- 
ation enables  the  town  to  carry  on. 

From  Coblentz  to  Andemach  is  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  voyage.  The  Rhine 
flows  through  a  wide  unvaried  plain ;  the 
dreary  mountains  of  the  Westerwald, 
running  at  some  distance  from  the  right 
bank,  and  the  chain  of  the  Hundsdruck  re- 
ceding far  from  the  left.  Passing  the  village 
of  Weisse  Thurm^  (White  Tower,)  with  a 
monument  to  the  French  General  Hoche, 
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vfhQ  crossed  the  Rhine  here,  oppose^  i^ 
the  .Austifians,  in  1797,  the  pretty  little  Pa- 
lace, and  modern  houses  of  Neuwied,  Hj^ 
pesiied  on  the  right,  shaded  by  a  fine  avenue 
of  trees. 

'    This    busy    place,  the  capital    of  the 
fi^indss  of  Neuwied,  now 'mediatized  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  Prussia,  has  a  charac* 
tet  of  diminutive  consequence,  quite  pecu- 
iiar  to  itself     It  looks  like  the  miniature 
model  of  a  spl^did  city.     It  is  built  with 
a  nice  regularity,    and  the  white  slated 
town,  which  would  stand  in  one  of  our 
squares,  has  an  air  of  regular  grandeur 
and  elegance^     It  carries  on  considerate 
ttade^ '  abd  is  still  a  rendezvous  for  per- 
sons of  all  religious  pers^uasions,    whom 
the  liberality  of  the  Princes  first  invited. 
The  Moravians  have  a  considerable  esta- 
blishment here,  among  whom  are  some  ar-: 
ti^  of  skiU;  and  its  schools  and  public 
institutions  are  in  good  repute.    The  good 
.««  of  its  Prin4  ».d  L  .eputaai  to, 
mdustry,  religious  toleration,  and  freedom 
af  tl^e  press  whicb  this  little  plfice  has  ac- 
quired, make  it  an  object  of  more  curiosity 
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to  ttavfellers  than  the  garrison  towns  of 
tnany  greater  Princes. 

After  passing  Neuwiedj  the  country  be- 
gins to  resume  its  picturesque  features*  *rhfe 
ranges  of  mountains  gradually  approach  the 
banks.  On  the  right,  on  a  fine  wooded  ele^ 
Nation,  IS  perched  the  pleasant  little  chateau 
of  Mon  Reposy  a  country  seat  of  the  Prince 
ofNeuwied;  and  before  us,  at  the  mouth 
t)f  a  sort  of  gulf,  between  the  almost  united 
chains  of  mountains,  rose  the  old  Gothic 
towers  of  Andernach,  where  we  stopped 
&  moment  to  pay  toll.  The  niassy  ram- 
parts, portals,  and  portcullises  of  this  once 
considerable  place,  still  remain  to  give  it  aii 
ftifr  of  sombre  antiquity.  Andernach  was  oiie 
of  the  frontier  forts  of  the  Romans,  by  th^ 
n&me  of  Artonacum;  the  portal  towards 
Coblentz  is  said  to  fee  of  their  construe- 
tioti ;  and  th^  old  Prankish  Kings  had  a  pdr> 
lacfe  here,  from  the  windows  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  on  dit,  they  used  to  catcK  salmon 
in  the  Ehine.  It  is  still  remarkable  through^ 
out  Europe  for  its  trade  iii  two  artided 
procured  from  the  mountains  in  the  neigh-^ 
bourhood — tuff-stone,  which,  when  gimmd, 
ibtihsanexcellent  cement,  Mid  which  it  trans- 
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portoiBgreatquantitiestoHollandjandsomei. 
times  to  America  and  the  £a^  Ipdies ;  and 

I 

mill-stones  of  a  superior  quality*  AlAnler- 
nach  we  again  eaSmBi  narrow  defiles  of 
momdiains,  picturesquely  chequered  with 
vineyards  and  wood,  but  neiither  so  lofty 
nor  so  luxuriantly  Truitful  as  those  higher 
on  the  river. 

There  is  an  almost  unvarying  uniformity 
of  character  in  the  Rhine  sceii^^  The 
villages  and  towns^  with  a  blue  slated  Kn;^ 
and  half  constructed  of  the  slate  wluch 
abounds  in  the  mountains,  stand  thickly  at 
their  base  washed  by  the  river.  A  narrow 
valley  invariably  opens  behind  them,  out 
of  which  a  little  stream  or  river  finds  its 
way  through  the  village  into  the  Rhiiie, 
while  the  ruins  of  the  old  seignorial  dia* 
teau  are  perched  on  th6  vihe-cove)red 
mountain  above.  Immediately  beneath  is 
the  town  or  village,  once  inhabited  by  the 
Knights'  dependants,  and  tiow  by  the  peik 
aant  proprietors  of  a  few  acres  of  the  pre- 
cidus  vineyard.  The  churches  and  walls 
of  the  town  often  appear  nearly  as  ancient 
as  tibe  old  towers  on  the  mountains.  They 
have  no  architectural  beauty,  but  pres^at  g^r: 
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derally  plain  round,  or  octagon  turrets^  and 
square  massive  walls,  with  a  grotesque  me^ 
lange  of  slated  pinnacles,  minarets,  and 
spires,  which  give  the  general  character  of 
the  massy  Saxon  foundation,  embellished  by 
a  quaint,  detailed  Gothic,  of  later  date.  You 
can  easily  conceive  the  singular  and  inter- 
esting character  which  the  scene  acquires 
£rom  these  wqII  preserved  vestigesf  of  the 
days  of  knighthood  .  How  is  it  that,  in  spite 
of  their  rudeness,  their  barbarity,  and 
ferocity,  the  memorials  of  these  our  unpo- 
Ushed  ancestors  take  a  hold  on  the  ima- 
gination,  perhaps  even .  stronger  than  the 
inyfluence  exercised  by  the  chaste  relics  of 
their^  classical  predecessors  ?  If  you  will  be 
frank,  you  will  coniess  that,  in  spite  of 
sqhool  prejudices,  and  Addison,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  you  -care  more  about  a 
Gothic  tower  than  a  Roman  pavement,  and 
that  the  gloomy  vaults  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral inspire  you  with  a  stronger  interest 
than  the  chaste  piUars  of  a  temple.     You 

know  our  friend  insists  that  the 

dark  ages  ought  to  be  called  ^^  thejight  /'  but 
without  quit^  going  this  length,  we  are  un- 
questionably beginning  to.  think  the  mailed 
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heroes  of  chivalry  fine  gallant  fellovirS)  and 
their  mistresses  nearly  as  peerless  and  as  i^^ 
teresting  dames  as  the  Helens,  ifche  Andro- 
macheS)  and  thfe  Didos,  who  used  to  mono* 
polise  all  admiration.  The  associations  of 
the  classical  ages  are,'  in  fact,  now  growijig 
dim  and  obsolete.  They  relate  to  a  people 
whose  grandeur  and  refinement  we  must 
admire,  but  who  belong  to  an  age  with 
which  we  have  nothing  in  common,  nei- 
ther religion,  ancestry,  nor  habits.  But  the 
more  powerful  cause  is  probably  the  highly 
coloured  contrast  which  the  rude  m9xxner» 
of  the  days  of  chivalry  present  to  the  re* 
fined  systems  of  modern  society — aocm-* 
trast  which  exists  in  a  much  less  striking 
degree  between  the  modern  and  classic 
times.  The  Ronians  and  the  Greeks  were 
great  and  polished  nations,  like  ourselves^ — 
with  wise  governments,  refined  institutions^ 
and  settled  social  systems,  like  our  own* 
There  is  nothing  romantic  in  such  a  state  6^ 
society ;  and  its  relics  of  magnificence  only 
come  near  to  what  we  are  in  the  habit  ol* 
observing  daily  in  our  own  productions.- 
But  when  .we  want,  foe  the  sake  of  poe^ 
tical  interest,  something  the  fartibest  ^er 
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moved  frain  the  common-place  re&nemefit, 
and  every-klay  lu^ury^  of  our  own  tUtra* 
civilized  system,  the  wild  legends^  the 
massy  piles,  the  savage  life^  and  the  dark 
superstitions  of  the  middle  agfes  at  once 
present  themselves  to  the  imagination.  The 
graceful  temple  is  a  monument  of  the  mag* 
•nificence  and  luxury  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed :  but  the  rude  hold  of  a  tobber  knight, 
and  the  dark  aisles  of  ati  abbey,  are  the  true 
regions  of  poetry  and  romance  to  minds 
habituated  to  all  that  is  imug,  secure,  and 
luj^urious. 

A  little  below  Andemach^  the  little  vil*- 
lage  of  Nainedy  appears  on  the  left  bank 
under  a  wooded  mountain.  The  Rhine 
l^re  forms  a  little  bay,  Where  the  pilots 
are  accustomed  to  unite  together  the  dmall 
n&B  of  timber  floated  down  the  tributa^ry 
rivers  into  th6  Rhine,  afid  to  construct  enor- 
mous floats,  which  are  imvi^ted  to  Dor^ 
trecht^  and  sold.  The^  machines  have  the 
appearance  <^  a  floating  village,  composed 
of  twelve  or  fifi^n  little  wooden  huts;  on 
a  Urge  platforta  of  oak  and  deal  timben 
They  are  frequently  eight  or  nine  hundred 
feet  long,  and  sixty  or  sevaity  in  breach* 
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The  rowei^s  aiid  wot^kifleri^  jSometi!iii€i&  amoutit 
to  seven  m  elight  hundsed^  superintended  by 
pilots,  and  aproprietor,  whose  habitation  is 
superior  in  size  and  elegance  to  the  tmt. 
The  raft  is  composed  of  several  layers  of 
trees,  placed  o&e  on  the  oth^r,^  and  tied 
together ;  a  large  raft  drives  not  less  than 
-six  ot  fiieven  feet  of  water.  Several  smalls 
ones  are  attached  to  it,  hy  ^ay  of  pi^citectioii^ 
l>esides  a  string  of  boatiir,  loaded  with  an* 
<!hors^  ^d  cables,  and  lised  for  the  purpose 
of  sounding  the  river,  aind  going  on  shora 
The  domestic  economy  of  an  East  Ifidk^ 
ittian  is  liwdly  more  complete.  IV^dltry, 
fAgs^  iat^  other  animala^  are  to  be  found  oii 
ticiard-^and  scfrerd  butdhers  are4ataGhed 
^the'i9iiitek  A  weIlM3ttp]plied  bocler  is  at 
woifk  night  and  day  in  the  kitdhion;  the 
dinner  ii(Air  is  fmiK)iu(iced  by  a  basket  irtudk 
-im  a  pole,  ait  whi<di  cognal  the  j^Idt  gives 
t^  word  of  eotnmand,  and  tl^  moi^ 
men  run  fix>ni  all  q\iartei*s  to  ^  t^e»rh 
^their  messes.  The  consumption  of  pi«»- 
visidh  in  the  voyage  to  HoBand  4S  ^rfxtaoflt 
incre£ble ;  sometimes  amfountifig;  to  IferQr 
or  ^fty !thdufia»d  poimdsof-bread  $  dgtecrm 
at  twenty  $h<Mfs«md  (£  ^&^  besides  a 
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quantity  of  salted  meat ;  and  butter,  *  vege- 
tables^ &e.  in  proportion.  The  expences 
are  so  great  that  a  capital  of  three  or 
fi>ur  hundred  thousand  florins  is  considered 
ftecessary  to  undertake  a  raft.  Their  navi- 
gation is-  a  matter  of  considerable  skilly 
owing  to  the  abrupt  windings,  the  rocks, 
and  shallows  of  the  river ;  and  some  years 
ago  the  secret  was  thought  to  be  mmiopo- 
lised  by  a.  boatman  of  Rudesheim  and  his 
sons. 

'  We  stopped  to  dine  at  the  little  Industrie 
oUs  town  of  Lintz,  on  the  right  bank,  the 
i)irallB  and  buildings  of  which  are  (Chiefly 
eomposed  of  black  basalt  This  little  place 
was  formerly  distinguished  by  the  privileged 
^  a  free  city,  and  an  Archbishop  Ikigefoeft 
of  Cologne,  built  the  castle,  of  which  the 
remains  are  still  standing  near  the  Rhine,  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  tolls  and  protect  the 
town  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  the 
rahabitants  of  Andernach.  lite  tall  Frus« 
^ian  soldiers,  were  lounging  about  the 
streets,  and  flirting  with  the  women  laugh- 
ing through  their  quaint  black  silk  caps, 
brou^t  down  under  the  chin  -^  their  necks 
displaying  a  cluster  of  old-&shi6ned  oma- 
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inents,  which  with  long  stiff  Waistd  and 
neatly  pinned  kerchiefs,  gave  them  an  air 
of  primitive  simplicity  to  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Prussian  grenadiers,  I  appre- 
hend, is  raither  dangerous.  The  streets,  or 
lanes,  of  these  diminutive  walled  towna 
are  narrow  and  lofty,  the  portals  low — and 
every  thing  is  dark,  squalid,  and  mpulder- 
ing.  The  butchers'  shops  hardly  look  more 
inviting  than  shops  in  London  of  a  similar 
description,  for  the  service  of  a  useful,  do^ 
mestic  quadruped --rand  the  baker's  is  an- 
npipnced  by  a  little  dirty  wired  safe,  pro- 
jecting from  the  window  with  a  few  musty 
rolls.  This  air  of  dirty  gloom,  accompanied 
IB  little  German  towns  and  villages,  by 
an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  odours, 
among  which  tobacco  is  a  perfume,  is  sin- 
gularly  contrasted  with  the  decent  dress 
and  demeanour  of  the  inhabitants.  You 
seldom  see  them  ragged  or  dirty— rtjie 
peasant  walks  out  of  his  filthy  habitation 
with  his  ample  blue  opat,  cut  after  the 
court  fashion,  his  cocked  hat  and  his  sticky 
in  appearance  as  respectably  stately  as  a 
Greenwich  pensioner..  Is  it  possible  that 
this   preference  of  exterior   decorum  to 
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household  comfort  in  the  peasants,  can  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  feeling  which  makes  the 
worthy  Baron  often  more  careful  of  his  equi- 
page than  his  dinner  ?  —  Both  surely  arise 
from  a  formal  ostentation  and  a  phleg- 
matic coldness  of  relish  for  substantial  en- 
joyments. The  discomfort  of  the  menage 
is  carried  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  in  the 
higher  ranks.  More  thaii  one  glittering 
lady  whom  I  know,  whose  husbands  dine 
daily  at  court,  by  virtue  of  their  offices^, 
invariably,  when  not  also  of  the  party,  sit 
down  to  a  meagre  dish,  tete  d  tete  with  their 
femme  de  chambre  by  way  of  economically 
avoiding  two  meals^  The  establishment  of 
a  Prime  Minister  of  my  acquaintance,  con- 
sists of  one  female  who  equally  presides  at 
the.  spit,  the  toilet  of  the  Baroness,  and 
over  the  ducks  and  chickens  of  the  hassi^ 
tour.  A  no  less  serviceable  man  uriiteis 
the  functions  of  valei  de  chambre^  gardener, 
and  footman  ;  and  the  household  is  com- 
pleted  by  a  coachman,  who  is  permitted  to 
concentrate  his  faculties  in  the  care  of  a 
pair  of  iron  greys  and  an  elegant  chariot, 
whose  exhibition  every  Sunday  at  Courts 
amply  remunerates  the  Baron  and  his  lady 
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for  the  saupe  ma^e  and  dJBCoi^fbrts  of  tbp 
week. 

Our  companions^  the  LcHidon  broker 
and  tibe  fat  Prussian  captain  were  most 
happily  assorted  in  tastes.  The  little 
broker  was  returning  in  high  glee  to  Eng*- 
land,  after  a  successful  cruise  in  quest  of 
orders  among  his  German  correspondents ; 
and  he  seemed  to  make  a  point  of  i^ring 
himsdf  no  costly  enjoyments  at.  the  inns, 
sure  of  all  being  debited  to  the  partner*^ 
ship  account,  on  his  return  to  SwithinV 
lane.  As  to  fine  scenery ,^  he  had  never 
dreamt  of  its  being, by  possibility,  a  source  of 
pleasure ;  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the 
river  appeared  to  him  far  behind  his  snug 
villa  at  Hornsey,  which  he  described  with 
extacy.  At  Lintz,  the  Captain, and  he, 
after  dispatching  their  bottle  at  dinner  took 
in  a  couple  more  of  the  most  expensive  on 
the  card,  to  regale  in  the  boat  The  broker 
was  of  course  well  supplied  with  segars^ 
which  he  was  active  in  recomaiending  to 
the  few  passengers  without  pipes,  as  «  *erf 
JfyfOQnnahs.'^  Thus  fimned  by  his  favourite 
odours  from  all  parts  of  the^eabin,  he  would 
sQiroetiii[i6s  dose  with  his  pipe  in  hk  mouth 
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while  bis  broad  faced  comrade  snored  cheek 
by  jowl  by  his  side.  The  attractions  of  th^ 
scenes  we  passed  overbalanced  those  ofthia 
society*  We  generally  therefore  remamed 
wb  dio }  while  the  Swiss  merchant,  who, 
though  fiir  r,«ioved  from  the  Bacchanaliaa 
tastes  of  the  two  comradies,  was  yet  a  man 
who  lotfked  mc^e  after  manufactures  thaii 
mountains,  ^vided  his  time  between  depr^ 
ciating  the  scenery  we  passed  by  compwi** 
ao9s  with  the  St  Bernard  and  the  Furcai 
aod  studying  the  account  of  the  Birming^ 
ham  nails  and  Manchester  cottons,  in  \m 
German  itinwary  of  our  island. 

Pausing  a  turn  in  the  river,  below  th^ 
little  town  of  Rem^fgeU)  the  ragged  tops  of 
tihe  f^inofis  Seven  Mountains  appiEiai^d 
in  the  distance^  far  above  the  smoqtb 
i^egular  chains  which  lined  the  nearer  ban](s« 
After  passing  the  village  of  Unkel  oppo«- 
site  which  is  a  dangerous  projection  of 
basalt  rocks  into  the  river  barely  concealed 
by  the  water,  the  stream  spreads  into  a 
glassy  lake.  The  blue  minarets  and  roof 
of  tibe  convent  of  Nonnenworth  appeair 
embosomed  in  trees  on  a  beauti&l  island 
divididig  the  riv^er*   Immediatdy  abovei  the 
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conical  masses  of  the  mountain  of  Roland^ 
aeck  rise  perpendicularly  on  the  right 
banki  crowned  by  the  scanty  relics  of  a 
castle.  This  mountain,  which  is  a  striking 
object  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes 
on  the  Rhine,  takes  its  name  of  Rolandseck 
from  Roland  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne^ 
who  according  to  tradition  lived  here  in 
melancholy  seclusion.  The  tale  is  so  pretty 
that  I  send  it  you,  at  the  end  of  this  letter, 
with  another  specimen  of  the  many  -  ro- 
mantic traditions  attached  to  the  castles  and 
scenes  I  have  feebly  described. 

We  glided  along  between  the  mountain 
and  the  convent  —  a  spacious  handsome 
edifice  shaded  by  willows  and  shrubs,  with 
a  little  village  adjoining.  The  building  is 
said  to  be  on  the  scite  of  that  in  whicK 
the  belle  of  Roland  sought  a  retreats  We 
found  ourselves  presently  passing  imme- 
diately  under  the  irregular  heights  of  the 
seven  mountains — a  cluster  of  rocky  eleva- 
tions whose  wild  heads,  brown  with  forest, 
tower  one  over  the  other.  "  The  castled 
crag  of  Drachenfels,'*  (to  use  the  accurate 
phrase  of  our  poetical  pilgrim) — not  the 
highest  but  the  most  striking  of  th^  seven^ 
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Tises  perpendicularly  from  the  river^  in  bar* 
ren  rocky  majesty.  — ^The  grey  ruin  on  the 
sHmmk  might  be  mistaken  for  a  shapeless 
pile  of  rock.  —  The  mountain  of  Wolken-^ 
burg  or  Castle  of  the  Clouds  appears  jui^* 
behind ;  and  the  Stromberg  with  its  round 
head,  covered  with  thick  wood,  out  of  which 
peeps  the  belfry  of  a  little  chapel,  rises  on 
the  right  near  the  river.  —  Behind  them 
you  distinguish  the  heads  of  the  Lowenberg, 
the  Nieder  Stromberg,  the  Oelberg,  and 
the  Hemmerich.  The  Lowenberg  ( Lion's 
mountain)  which  is  the  highest  of  the  seven, 
is  about  1896  feet  in  height.  —  The  remains 
of  castles  are  visible  on  all,  sometimes  almost 
buried  in  the  thick  brushwood,  the  only  vege^ 
tation  they  bear.  —  Several  of  the  castles 
are  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Em-^ 
peror  Valentinian,  in  the  fourth  century ; 
and  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  is  charged 
with  burning  those  of  Wolkenburg,  Dra- 
chenfels,  and  Rolandseck.  —  The  chapel 
of  St  Peter,  on  the  Stromberg,  was  built  by 
Bidier  of  Schwartzeneck,  a  valiant  knight 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  performance  of 
one  of  those  pious  vows  so  often  made  by 
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crusaders  in  Palestine,  tt>  be  execiited  on  t| 
safe  return  to  Eurppe. 

The  seven  mountains  close,  wll^  an  im^ 
pressive. grandeur,  the  exquisite  scenery  on 
the  Rhine. — They  are  the  highest  and 
wildest  on  its  bftfiks,  and  the  want  of  the 
green  fertility  of  the  It^^uiriant  mountains  in 
the  Khiqgau  increiases  the  rude  dignity  of 
Uieir  grotesque  shapes*  The  chains  on 
each  side  now  gradu^y  diminish,  till 
the  white  handsome  town  of  Bonn  $ianda 
at  the  entrance  of  the  vast  unsheltered  flat 
which  stretches  for  leagues  on  all  side^L 
The  words  of  our  bard^  who  has  $ei«^  the 
character  of  these  delightful  scenes  with  a 
topographical  accuracy,  shall  clos^  the 
description  to  which  I  have  done  such  poor 
justice. 


the  wide  acad  winding  Rhine, 


Whose  breast  of  wator  broadly  fiweUs 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  witli  blossomed  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine; 
And  scattered  cities  crowfiing  thesiQ, 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine^r 


Adieu  to  thee  again,  a  vain  adieu. 
There  can  be  no  fareweU  to  scenes  like  thine  ; 
The  mind  is  coloured  with  thine  every  hue^ 
And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 
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Their  cherished  ga^e  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine, 
'Ti»  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise  — 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise,  more  glaring-shine^ 
But  none  unite  in  one  attmcdng  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft — the  glory  of  old  days. 


Traditiom  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine. 

The  tradition  concernipg  the  castle  or 
rather  hermitage  of  Rcdandaeck  says,  that  it 
was  christened  after  Roland  the  gallant 
n^ihew  of  Charlemagne^  who,  as  the  stor j 
goes,  set  out  one  day  from  his  uncle^s 
palace  at  Ingelheim  on  a  picturesque 
tour,  oh  the  banks  of  the  Rhin&-rrr 
He  dropped  in  at  the  Chateau  of  a 
valiant  knight,  who  reodved  him  with  a 
irkfuUy  squeeze  oi  the  hand;  while  his 
daughter  (who  like  other  young  ladies  in 
those  good  days,  was  not  above  being 
useful)  ran  to  fetdh  him  some  home-made 
bread  and  wine.  As  she  poured  out  the 
wine,  with  the  grace  of  a  Hebe,  into  a 
goblet  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  old 
Chatelain,  and  presented  it  with  a  blush 
to  the  nephew  of  the  great  king,  he  was 
struck  with  her  beauty  and  modest  grace ; 
and  was  soon  surprised  to  find  certain  enig* 
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matical  sensations  creeping  about  him  which 
he  had  never  experienced  before.  His  arm 
trembled  as  he  took  the  goblet,  and  he  in- 
voluntarily said  to  himself —  "  this  never 
happened  to  me  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
or  when  opposed  to  the  thick  swords  of 
the  Saracens."  At  night  Roland  could  not 
close  his  eyes  for  the  image  of  the  beautiful 
Hildegonda,  which  stood  constantly  before 
him.  In  the  morning,  wben  about  to  take 
leave,  his  kind  host  demanded  his  name. 
The  modest  Roland  blushed  as  he  gaye  it, 
for  it  was  the  glory  of  the  whole  countiy ; 
and  the  knight  was  so  enchanted  at  the 
distinction  of  his  visitor^  that  he  begged  him 
to  stay  another  day  —  Hildegonda  said  not 
a  word  --^  but  her  looks  were  eloquent,  and 
Roland  wanted  little  persuasion. 

The  fate  of  the  young  knight's  beait  was 
decided  by  his  stay,  and  he  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  declare  himself. 
Such  opportunities  gaierally  present  them- 
selves -^  and  Roland,  as  he  walked  in  the 
garden,  found  the  young  lady  sitting  in  a 
pensive  reverie,  in  which  a  bolder  modem 
beau  would  have  flattered  hiniself  he^had  a 
place.     Roland's  timidity,  however^  .made 
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laira  awkward  in  accosting  her;  and  the 
young  lady  to  conceal  her  own  embarrass- 
ment, stooped  to  gather  a  rose  just  by% 

—  The  knight  begged  her  to  give  it  him 
-^—lamenting  that  as  yet  no  emblem 
of  happy  moments  adorned  his  casque; 
and  that  w];ien  his  comrades  boasted  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  their  belles^  he  was 
obliged  to  look  down  and  be  silent.  Hil« 
degonda  with  a  blush  complied,  saying, 
as  she  presented  it  to  him  — "  b1\  that 
is  .beamtiful  endures  but  for  a  moment%^' 

—  Roland  no  longer  hesitated  to  de- 
blare  his  passion  —  they  swore  to  each 
other  eternal  fidelity ;  and  the  knight  pro^ 
mi«d  to  «t«m  immediately  .fer  the 
campaign  in  Palestine,  to  lead  his  mistress 
to  the  altar. 

,  After  Roland's  departure,  Hildegonda 
led  .a  retired  and  pensive  life.  The  fame  of 
her  lover's  achievements  reached  her,  and 
gladdened  her  heart.  One  evening  a  travel « 
Img  knight  demanded  hospitality  at  the 
ca$tler— He  had  served  in  Charlemagne's 
arniiy,  and  ^Hildegonda  trembled  as  she  de^ 
manded  intelligence  of  Roland.  ^^  I  saw 
nim  fall  gloriously  by  my  side,  covered  with 
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Wounds,^*  said  the  knight ; — Hildegofiik 
turned  pale  at  his  words  and  war  mo-^ 
tionless  as  a  statue.  Ten  days  afterwards 
she  asked  permission  of  her  father  to  take 
the  veil;  and  she  entered  the  convent  of 
Frauenworth,  in  an  island  in  the  Rhine. 
The  bishop  of  the  diocese  who  was  her  re- 
lation, allowed  her  to  abridge  her  noviciate 
and  profess  herself  at  the  end  of  thr^ 
months. 

Roland,  who  it  seems  had  been  left  fot 
dead  on  the  field  and  had.  aft^rwwds  re-* 
covered  of  his  wounds,  came  soon  aifter  ixr 
her  father's  castle  to  claim  the  hand  of 
Hildegonda.  In  his  grief  at  the  tidings  lie 
received^  he  built  a  hermitage  oA  a  rock 
immediately  above  the  island  of  JVauen- 
worth,  and  called  it  Rolandseck,  (Rohind^s 
corner.)  Here  he  passed  the  rdmaiifder  of 
his  days,  sitting  at  the  gate  of  his  hermit- 
age, looking  Aov^ii  on  the  cottvfent  which, 
held  his  beloved  object*  When  the  mating' 
bell  roused  hin^  he  would  rise  and  lil^d  to 
the  chaunting  of  die  Huils,  fancying  hfe 
could  distinguish  the  voicfe  of  his  Hiihie- 
gonda ;  and  when  at  night  the  lights  gli&l- 
mered  in  the  cells  of  the  convent,  his  itta* 
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ginatioii  saw  Hildegonda  praying  to  Hei^ 
Ten  for  him. 

Two  years  passed  in  this  manner  had 
nearly  consumed  hi£^  strength.  One  m(»m<» 
ing  looking  as  usual  down  on  the  convent^ 
some  people  were  digging  a  grav9  in  the 
garden.  —  Something  whispered  to^  Roland 
that  thi»  grave  was  for  Hildegondat  -^ 
On  sending  to  enquire,  his  conjecture 
l^oved  true -^  he  stood  and  watched  the 
funeral  procession,  saw  her  corpse  let  down 
into  the  grave  and  listened  to  the  sequiem 
chaunted  over  her  -^^  and  he  was  found  not 
long  after  sitting  dead  before  his  hermitage; 
ldi&  eyes  turned  towards  the  coovent. 

« 

Near  the  little  village  of  Hirtzenach,  be« 
tWeen  St.  Gear  and  Boppart,  the  ruins  of 
the  .two  old  castles  of  Liebenst^in  and  Stern* 
fels  stand  close  together  oh  a  fine  mountain 
cov^ed  with  vines  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the 
river.  Their  grey  mouldering  towers  nod 
at  eaich  other  -  with  a  sort  of  rival  dignity ; 
and  they  go  by  the  name  of  the  two  bro^ 
ther8.--r- Tradition  says  tb&y  we^e  formerly, 
inhabited  by  an  ol4  knight  who  had  two 
sons  equally  dear  to  hiai^  and  a  rich  and 
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beautiful  yoiing  orphan^  was  also  brought  up 
under  his  protection.  Her  charms  increased 
With  her  years ;  and^  as  was  very  natural, 
the  young  knights  both  fell  in  love  with 
their  fair  play-fellow>  —  When  she  arrived 
at  a  marriageable  age  the  father  proposed 
to  her  to  choose  between  his  two  sons ;  but 
she,  knowing  the  sentiments  of  both,  was 
unwilling  to  grieve  either  by  preferring  his 
rival.  The  elder  son  however  believing  that 
her  heart  a  little  inclined  to  his  brother^  re^ 
signed  his  pretensions,  and  besought  her  to 
declare  in  his  brother's  favour.  —  The  old 
Jcnight  gave  the  young  cbuple  his  blessing^ 
but  their  union  Was  delayed.  •*—  The  elder 
brother  saw  without  envy,  but  not  without 
melancholy,  the  happiness  of  his  rival.  The 
diarms  of  his  beloved  object  increased  in 
his  eyes  every  day,  and  to  fly  from  her  pre- 
sence he  joined  the  Prince  redding  at 
Rhense,  and  was  admitted  into  his,  suite. 

Just  at  this  time  St.  Bernard  was  preach-* 
ing  the  cross  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhitie.  -— 
There  was  not  a  chateau  near  the  river  that 
did  not  send  a  knight  to  Frankfort,  where 
the  Emperor  Conrad  presented  the  Saint 
to  the  people,  who  all  took  the  cross,     Al- 
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most  every  castle  along  the  river^  from 
Basle  to  Cologne,  mouhted  a  streaming  flag 
with  the  holy  symbol  of  Our  Saviour's  suf- 
ferings; and  the  river  and  roads  in  the 
country  were  thronged  with  joyous  com- 
panies flocking  towards  Palestine.  The 
young  intended  bridegroom  caught  the  ge- 
neral flame,  and  resolved  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land  before  leading  his  bride  to  the  altar. 
In  spite  of  his  father's  displ^sure  and  the 
ill-concealed  tears  of  the  yoUng  lady,  he 
assembled  his  little  troop  and  joined  the 
Emperor's  army  at  Frankfort. 

Hie  old  knight  dying  soOn  sifter,  the 
elder  brother  returned  from  Rhense  to  take 
possession  of  his  ancestors'  castle.  Love 
was  now  ready  to  revive  more  strongly  than 
ever  in  bis  breast;— but  he  overcame  him- 
self,  and  scrupulously  treated  the  young 
lady  with  the  kind  protection  of  a  brother. 
—  Two  years  had  elapsed  when  the  news 
arrived  that  the  younger  brother  was  re- 
turning from  Palestine,  accompanied  by  a 
beautiful  Grecian  dame,  to  whom  he  was 
betirothed.  This  intelligence  cut  his  de^ 
serted  fair  one  to  the  heart ;  and;  according 
to  the  custom  of  thei  age  in  such  disappoint- 
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ments,  she  resolved  to  take  the  veil.  The 
^Ider  son  was  iildignant  at  this  conduet  of 
his  brother ;  and,  when  ai* courier  arrived  at 
the  6astle  to  announce  bis  afpproach,  he 
threw  down  his  glove,  bidding  hira  tafee  that 
for  answer* 

The  crusader  arrived  with  his  fair  Gre- 
cian at  the  Castle  of  Sternfels,  his^patertHil 
inheritance  —  and  a  bloody  war  took  place 
between  the  brothers,  which  they  were  on 
the  point  of  concluding  by  single  combat, 
when  the  young  lady  interposed  md  paci- 
fied them  by  her  persuasions.  She  afters- 
wards  quitted  the  abode  of  her  infancy  and 
took  the  veil. 

Sadness  and  mourning  now  reigned  m 
the  Castle  of  Liebenstein  —  while  joy  and 
dissipation  occupied  the  inhabitants  of 
Sternfels.  The  beauties  of  the  GreciMi 
dame,  and  the  graces  of  her  conversaticm 
attracted  around  her  all  the  gay  knights  of 
the  neighbourhood;  and  she  was  by  no 
means  scrupulous  in  receiving  their  homage. 
The  elder  brother  saw  the  disgrace  of  his 
brother  before  he  himself  was  aware  of  it, 
and  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  convince 
him  of  his  wife's  infid^ty.     The  yooag 
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knight  would  have  sacrificed  her  to  his 
Vengeance;  but  she  found  means  to  escape. 
His  elder  brother  inressed  him  in  his  arms 
»  he  wa,  abandoning  himself  to  his  de- 
spair,  saying*--*"  Let  us  live  henceforth 
together  without  wives,  to  do  honour  to  the 
grief  of  our  first  love  who  is  now  passing 
the  brightest  days  of  youth  in  a  convent.'^ 
The  younger  brother  agreed,  and  they  re* 
manned  bachelors  a&d  inseparable  friends 
for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Their  race  ex-^ 
pired  with  them' — and  their  old  ruined 
outles,  which  still  retain  the  name  of  "  The 

Brothers/'  remind  the  traveller  of  their 

'  •    I 

history. 

— ^-^««^ — 

Almost  every  castle,  and  many  of  the 
mountains  and  rocks  along  the  banks,  and 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  have  a 
tradition  of  this  kind  more  or  fess  credible 
and  romantic  connected  with  them.  I  have 
selected  the  two  above  as  being  somewhat 
more  "within  the  prospect  of  belief,"  than 
many  others,  in  which  dragons,  talkative 
bbds,  wonder-working  saints,  and  other 
equivocal  personages  cut  a  conspicuous 
'figure.  « 
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Thie  barge  arrived  at  Bonn,  just  as  the 
evening  closed  in.  In  company  with  our 
Swiss  companion  we  went  to  the  best 
inn,  by  no  means  superabundant  in  com- 
fort. The  children  in  the  streets  flocked 
around  us  begging  for  a  trifle  to  buy  wood 
to  make  a  fire  on  the  mountains^  on  the 
.ppn»ching  Stainm«^y.  Tie  land- 
lord  received  us  with  a  sulky  indifference, 
and  the  fat  landlady,  who  with  her  son 
was  seated  at  the  long  table  in  the  saloon 
devouring  a  romance,  condescended  to 
raise  her  eyes  ^nd  cast  on  us  a  look  of  cool 
sdrutiny,  after  which  she  resumed  her 
studies.  Literature  seemed  the  fashion  of 
the  house.  The  landlord,  taking  up  an 
Itinerary  which  I  laid  on  the  table,  and 
casting  his  eye  through  it  with  a  critical 
kBowingness,  laid  it  down  with  an  assuiv 
ance  that  the  book  was  very  incorrect'— 
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But  whea  I  requested  to  be  infornied  in 
what  respects^  it  seemed  that  the  author 
had  given  the  town  of  Bonn  credit  for 
one  or  two  manufactories,  which  no  longer 
existed--^ as  mine  host  was  pleased  ta 
add,  ^Uhanks  to  the  English." — Manu^ 
factures  I  soon  found  were  a  sorQ  sub-r 
ject  at  Bonn,  and  had  even  interest  enouLgK 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  seQtimeotal 

* 

hostess.  The  Swiss  was  endeatvouring  to^ 
extract  froni  her  spouse  a  trite  donfessiojpk 
of  his  feelings  towards  tl^e  new,  Prussian 
Government,  which,  in.  spi|;e  of  equivo* 
cation,  it  wa^  evident,,  comcided  with  that 
of  most  of  its  subjects  on  the  Rhine  -^ 
when  the  fair  romance  reader  broke  out, 

«^d^e«i.^^  her«If  to  me.-..  No-U  U 
not  the  Frussiana — we  should  not  complain 
of  them '- — if  it  was  not  for  the  English  — 
it  is  they  that  cause  all  our  misfortunes, 
why  can't  they  keep  theii;  manufactures  tp 
themiselves  ?  instead  of  ruining  others. — 
When  the  French  weiie  here  we  had  twenty 
(DP  thirty  manufacturers  who^  eqoployed  all 
the  people  in  the  towix  —  npw  they  are  all 
out  of  work  and  begging  —  we  nmst  starve 
that  they  may  get  ricbr— 9nd  then  theycom^ 
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abroad  proud  of  their  money,  but  won't 
spend  it.  —  It  is  the  English  that  we  dislike; 
—  and  thAt  is  the  truth."  And,  repos- 
ing her  head  on  her  arm^  she  returned  to  hear 
book  in  triumphant  satisfaction  at  her  un- 
answerable logic.  The  landlord  contented 
himself  with  an  occasional  pithy  expression 
of  assent  to  his  spouse's  burst  of  eloquence 
-~  and  at  supper,  ^hich  presently  inter- 
posed,  I  endeavoured,  by  mollifying  civili- 
ties, to  dissipate  the  good  lady's  bile  which 
seemed  to  rise  to  her  eyes  every  time  she 
regarded  an  Englishman. 

Bonn  is  a  compact  little  town,  white, 
cleanly,  and  cheerful  in  spite  of  its  anti- 
quity. The  light  Gothic  Cathedral  is  a 
graceful  structure,  and.  the  old  Electoral 
Palace  presents  a  handsome  white  fafod^ 
towai^s  the  seven  mountains,  which  dose 
the  picturesque  view  through  the  avenues 
of  the  palace  gardens. 

From  Bonn  to  Cologne  there  is  nothing 
worth  describing,  either  by  land  or  water, 
-^  a  dreary  plain  of  sands  stretching,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  nearly  to  the  bouQKJi- 
ary  of  the  horizon.  The  first  entrance  into 
this  wide  levd,  on  descending  a  hill  on  the 
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rond  from  Jultersi  w^s  very  atriking  as  we 
passed  m  the  summer.  The  grand  expsnae 
of  fiat  before  us  seemed  to  aiinounce  the 
magnificQiice  of  the  stream  we  were  ap- 
proaching^ At  three  or  four  leagues  dis^- 
tMtt^9  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain,  rose 
the  Hyide  city  and  innumerable  steeples  of 
CologEie  —  and  to  the  right  the  horizon 
wati  hoiioded  by  the  blue  irregular  tops 
of  the  seven  monBtalns.  Cologne,  once 
tke  Holy  City,  now  the  dirty  focus  of  decay- 
hig  Catholicism,  loses  all  its  grandeur  and 
much  of  its  interest, .  on  a  nearer  survey. 
It  iS|  beyond  question,  the  dirtiest  ^nd 
mo9t  gloomy  city  of  ita  size  in  Europa 
It  runs  along  the  Rhine  about  a  league, 
from  one  wall  to  the  other;  — its  depth 
is  about  half  a  league;  — but  its  streets 
:are  all  shal4>y9  narrow  lanes,  and  its 
pk^eg  i]^reg.ular  open  spaces,  overgrown 
with  weeds,  whose  dreary  chasms  and 
mouldering  tenements  are  now  and  then 
varied  by  a  ^solitary  mwsion,  a  vestige  of 
old-'fashioned  spl^dour.  The  people  you 
meet  are  as  motley  and  mis^able  as  the 
bujildilig^.  It  is  di0ieult  to  give  you,  an 
idea  of  the  squiaUd  wretchedness  of  the  sar 
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vage  looking,  bustling  crowcUs  who  fie^ 
upon  us,  seizing  our  luggage  as  we  latided 
on  the  quay.  Porters,  commissioners, 
guides,  valets  de  place^  and  voituriers  assail- 
ed us  with  a  clamouring  activity  doubly 
striking,  after  the  phlegmatic  and  deco- 
rous respectability  to  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  in  Germany.  The  Kolnen^  or 
inhabitants  of  Cologne,  9re  regarded  in  Ger- 
many as  a  people  quite  mi  generis.  Tliey 
have  nothing  German  in  their  character  or 
appearance,  and  some  pretend  still  to  trace 
in  their  features  their  origin  as  Roman 
Colonists.  The  population,  which  is  now 
diminished  to  about  50,000,  comprises 
abundance  of  foreigners  resembling  each 
other  in  the  common  character  of  super- 
stitious Ultra-Catholics,  which  the  dress, 
dirt,  and  lazy  wretchedness  of  most  of  those 
one  meets  sufficiently  indicates.  Its  steeples, 
which  were  onqe  said  to  be  as  numerous  as 
the  days  in  the  year,  have  undergone  a 
considerable  thinning,  which  has  also 
luckily  extended  to  its  b^gars,  who  be£>re 
the  occupation  by  the  French,  carried  on  a 
systematic  trade  to  the  number  of  1^,000, 
having    appropriate    stations,    which    de- 
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scended  from  father  to  son.     About  half  a 
dozen  of  the  sixty-nine  convents  remain  to 
enjoy  the  meagre  relics  of  plunder.     Those 
of  the  Dames  Nobles  are  completely  annihi- 
lated.    In  one  place  you  see  a  spacious 
monastic  building  occupied  by  some  scanty 
bales  of  merchandize  or  a  rusty  iron  crane, 
announcing  the  mercantile  seeularity  of  its 
uses ;  or  a  handsome  church  with  a  portico 
and    ornamented    walls,    turned    into    a 
caserne;    or  with   boarded  windows,  an- 
nouncing Its  present  uselessness.     I  visited 
a, Convent  inhabited  by  about  half  a  doasen 
Ursuline  Nuns,  in  a  retired  quadrangle, 
where  they  appeared  to  lead  a  tranquil  ;and 
easy  life.     It  is,   I  believe,  the  only  one 
which  remains  for  women  above  the  lower 
orders.     The  superior,    a  portly   middle^ 
aged  lady,    was  at  first    disposed  to  be 
haughty  and  inconmiunicative,  but  relaxed, 
on  a  few  civil  speedies^i,  into  an  easy  affabi- 
lity.     The  convent  had   once   contained 
three  times  the  number  of  nuns  —but  the 
French  had  stripped  it  of  its  treasures  ^  i  and 
the  remaining  few  live  narrowly  on  some 
smaU4uods  which  had  escaped. 
.    The  Cathedral  is  indeed  a  splendid  ves- 
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tige  of  magnificence)  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
embolic  rubbish  wbich  surrounds  it*  Had 
the  original  plan»  of  which  jou  have  s^en 
drawings,  been  completed,  it  would  haVe 
surpassed  in  size  and  grandeur  any  work 
of  architecture  in  the  world.  In  its  present^ 
not  even  half-finished  state,  it  is  the  most 
imposing  specimen  of  massy,  majestic,  and 
yet  graceful  Gothic  which  I  ever  saw^  Tbe 
entry  at  the  western  gate  was  very  impreik 
sive,  in  spite  of  the  litter  of  workoien  and 
scaffolding  in  the  nava  The  churchy  like 
mosl  continental  cathedrals,  has  five,  wide 
aisles,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  qua^ 
druple  range  of  massy  clustered  columns 
which  in  spite  of  their  gigantic  dimensions, 
have  an  air  of  well-proportionoied  elegance, 
enriched  by  a  highly  wrought  capitid  of 
flowers  varied  on  every  columnv  Hie 
mimber  of  columns  in  the  eathedral  is  said 
to  be  a  hundred —-' and  as  you  look  ob^ 
liquely  across  the  gloomy  aisles  they  give 
you  the  idea  of  an  architectural -fwest» 
The  choir  and  the  external  aisles  only  are 
complete  1—^  the  pillaa*s  o£  the  nave  4ire 
cut  short  at  half  their  designed  height  by 
an  unseemly  cielmg  of  boards*    The  lofty 
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arehes  and  chaste  groined  cielings  of  the 
side  aisles  are  very  beautiful.  As  the  eye 
wanders  up  thek  almost  interminable  per.  ^ 
spective^  the  mellow  colours  of  the  rich 
painted  windows  qf  the  qhoir  close  the 
grey  vista  with  a  striking  effect.  The 
walls  and  pillars  of  the  cathedral  (the  stone 
0^  which  came  from  the  quarries  on  the 
Drachetifels,  and  i&  durable  and  entirely  un- 
defaced)  are  judiciously  lef^  in  th^ir  natural 
grey,  colours — this  adds  much  to  the 
solemn  gloom  of  the  edifice.  — Its  charac*. 
teiistics  are  a  substantial  maiesty  and  a; 
g»nd  »mpUdty  of  style.  umpoUt  by  th» 
minute  finishings  and  beauties  of  detail, 
which  jsfome  consider  the  perfection  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

Our  hobbling  old  valet  de  places  (whom 
Hh  Iklajesty  of  Prussia  had  kindly  selected 
for  us — a  solemn  order  in  the  Inns  for-» 
bWding  the  u«,  of  any  per«,n  of  thi.  de- 
scription.  except  a  score»  licensed  by  the 
FfUisian  government,)  conducted  us  with 
a  mechanical  impulse  to  the  great  lion 
of  the  Catholics —^  the  tomb  of  the  Three 
Kings*  He  had  no  idea  that  my  thing  could 
be  80  mt€siffi%ing  m  their  real  skulls  and 
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mock   cn>wns.     these    invaluable    bones 
repose  in  a  neat  little  Grecian  chapel,  at 
the  back  of  the  choir,  in  "which  we  were' 
received  by  a  palsied  old  priest,  groping 
aibout  its  darkness  with  a  flaring  candle 

in  his  hand,  by  the  assisttoce  of  which> 

'         '  « .  >  • 

he  pointed  out  to  us  very  elaborately  the 
beauties  of  the  various  treasures  of  which 
he  was  the  guardian.  — The  tomb  is  a 
large  long  case  composed  of  solid  gilded 
silver;  curiously  wrought,  and  adorned  with 
pillars  and  architectural  representations, 
images  of  the  three  kings,  and  a  variety 
of  saints,  many  of  them  of  mas^y  gold* 
The  texts  and  inscriptions  ar^  iii  golden 
letters,  and  the  little  nicely  proportioned 
pillars,  are  of  the  richest  blue  enamel. 
The  intermediate  spaces  between  the  sta- 
tues, columns,  &c.  are  studded  with  beau- 
tiful antique  gems,  and  precious  stones,  of 
rare  size  and  quality,  to  each  of  whieh  the 
old  ecclesiastical  Ciceroni,  as  he  held  the 
candle  to  them,  affixed  the  value  of  at  least 
so  many  thousand  francs.  On  opening  the 
side  of  the  case  the  skulls  of  the  threfe  wise 
men  appeared^  carefully  lodged  on  a  shelf 
in  a  bed  of  wck>l  ^— ^each  supporting  a  sim«. 
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pie  gilded  crown»  decorated  with  pearls. 
On  the  ledge  above,  their  names,  Gaspar, 
Melchior,  Baldiazar,  are  inscribed  in  letters 
of  Tubies.  To  trace  the  journey  of  these 
precious  skuUs  from  Judea  to  their  present 
abode,  has  hitherto  puzzled  all  but  the  be^ 
lieving  Catholics  of  Cologne,  who  have  no 
more  doubt  of  the  fact  than  if  they  pos^ 
seessed  authenticated  vouchers  from  all  the 
hands  through  which  they  must  have  passed 
—  It  appears  they  were  presented  in  gta- 
titude  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  First, 
on  the  taking  and  pillage  of  Milan>  in  1170, 
to  an  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  his  follower, 
who  deposited  them  in  the  cathedral;  but 
how  they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Milan,  un-- 
less,  like  the  Santa  Casa  in  Italy,  they  flew 
there,  it  seems  difficult  to  ascertain.  —  Ac- 
cording to  Moore's  lines  — 

And  they  beKeve  him — oh  the  lover  may 
Distrust  that  look  which  steals  his  soul  away. 
The  babe  may  cease  to  think  that  it  can  play 
With  Hearen's  rainbow ;  —  Alchymists  may  doubt 
The  shining  gold  their  crucibles  give  out; 
But  Faith,  fenadc  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  ftlsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last. 

The  old  priest -uncovered  these  saored  re- 
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lies  with  a  reverential  daution,  regardiiiiji 
«,  with  .  son  of  mquisiti«  triu^h,  » 
much  as  to  ask  if  we  were  not  penetrated 
with  admiration  and  respect — a  conclusion 
which  we  left  him  to  infer  from  silence, 
while  some  fair  Catholics  who  were  with 
us  burst  out  ^^  Voyez  vous?  vdla  le»  troit 
Mges^  as  if  they  saw  the  bcmajSde  crowded 
figures  in  their  Oriental  robes — an  eiacula^ 
tion  of  pious  credulity,  soon  foUo^l  up 
by  one  of  paiely  feminine  admiration  «  Be. 
gardez  lez  perle$  I  qu^eUen  $ont  superBea  /" 
The  reign  of  French  violence  which  hm 
thinned  the  convents  and  churches  of 
Cologne^  was  not  as  you  may  imagine  more 
lenient  to  its  superstitious  treasures ;  and 
this  splendid  tenement  of  crumbling  bonea^ 
was  danced  about  with  the  exiled  Cbapiier 
into  Westphalia,  to  Hamburg,  and  in  vari*- 
ous  other  directions.  The  shocks  of  the 
journey,  the  pilferings  of  the  hands  through 
which  the  treasures  passed,  and  the  con- 
version (^  many  a  splendid  gem  into  bread 
for  the  use  of  the  hungry  Chapter,  sent  back 
the  bones  in  high  preservation,  but  the  case 
con  sider ably  impoverished.  —  The  place 
of  the  gold  crown:a  is  consequei^y  now 
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supplied  by  gilded  metal  —  and  the  faith- 
ful Kblners  have  come  forwatd  with  all  the , 
precious  stoiles  and  paste  imitations  they 
could  muster,  which  under  the  direction 
of  a  distinguished  professor  and  skilful 
artists  have  been  used  to  patch  up  the 
mausoleum  into  something  like  its  ori- 
^nal  costliness.  —  The  old  priest,  who 
looked  as  if  one  of  the  diamonds  would 
put  him  in  possession  of  more  comforts 
than  he  had  enjoyed  for  some  years, 
assured  us  with  evideilt  satisfaction,  Apres 
tout,  il  vaut  encore  au  mains  hurt  milli'' 
tins  de  francs  —  eight  millions  of  francs! 
locked  for  admiration  in  a  grated  chapel, 
in  a  cathedral  whose  half-starved  canons 
skulk  about  with  barely  soutanes  to  their 
backs,  and  whose  altars  are  thronged  with 
the  mendicity  and  misery  of  the  town  ! 

We  ascended  one  of  the  magnificent  frag- 
ments of  the  massy  towers  at  the  west  fronts 
which  were  designed  for  a  height  of  500 
feet;  but  one  of  them  reaches  only  about 
twenty,  while  that  which  we  mounted  is 
about  half  perfect.  -^  The  immense  rough 
area  overgrown  with  weeds  on  the  top  ap- 
jpeared  like  a  spacious  yard,  from  which  we 
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had  a  noble  prospect  over  the  thickly  built 
city  with  its  still  numerous  towers  and 
steeples^  —  the  Rhine  washing  one  flank 
of  it  and  separating  it  from  the  dirty  town 
of  Diiitz.  The  upward  course  of  the  river 
lay  before  us  through  a  flat  scene  as  far  as 
Bonn  and  the  Seven  Mountains; — and  to- 
wards Holland  we  just  discovered  the 
steeples  of  Dusseldorf. 

Qur  valet-de-place  proposing,  amidst  a 
string  of  other  ecclesiastical  curiosities^  that 
we  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  ^^  onze  miller 
Viergesy^  we  considered  the  sight  much 
too  singular  to  be  neglected* .  Following 
thrcHigh  mazes  of  dirty  lanes,  we  came  to  the 
churdi  of  St.  Ursula  ■—  a  fair  dame,  who  is 
said  to  have  landed,  afl^er  a  shipwreck,  at 
Cologne,  with  eleven  thousand  virgins  in 
her  suite.  The  Huns,  who  occupied  the 
place,  were  much  smitten  with  this  bevy  of 
beauties :  but  the  young  ladies  all  of  course 
preferred  taking  the  veil  to  listening  to 
these  uncouth  paramours ;  and,  in  comme- 
moration of  their  virtue,  was  founded  the 
convent  of  Noble  Ladies  of  St.  Ursula. 
The  diurch,  a  respectable  Gothic  edifice, 
is  entirely  lined  with  their  bones,  or  some 
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Others  equally  good,  arranged  'Carefully, 
in  glass  cashes  round  the  walls;!  while, 
in  one  distinguished  cabinet,  called  the 
Golden  chamber,  you  are  shown, -thfaugh 
a  window,  the  skulls  of  a  select.few  of  the 
number.  A  picture  in  the  choir  represents 
St.  Ursula,  a  bulky  lady,'  surrounded  by 
her  virgins  in  white,  landing  at  the  port  of 
Cologne.  /  •  •       ; 

We  viisited  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in 
which  Rubens  wa;s  christened,  and  saw  the 
tomb  of  his  father,  who  was  buried  here* 
The'altar  piece  is  his  admirable  compositFon 
of  the  crucifixion  of  Sl  Peter,  which,  after 
a  transportation  to  Paris,  is  now  restored  Xxy 
the  place  for  which  the  artist  designed  it. 
It  may  fairly  be  considered  one  of  his 
master-pieces* 

Cologne,  which  has  contributed  several 
to  the  distinguished  early  artists  of  Ger-« 
many,  still  possesses  a  number  of  picture- 
galleries  and  artists  of  celebrity^— many 
more  than  we  had  time  or  inclination  to 
visit.  Pictures  are  likf?  poetry,  unless  very, 
excellent  they  are  very  '  uninteresting. 
Useful  arts  are  necestaryj  and  if  we  icannot* 
find  perfection  in  their  productions  one  is 
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obliged  to  put  up  with  mediocrity :  but  as 
arts  which  profess  to  amuse  are  purely  gra-* 
tuitous,  one  has  a  right  to  be  as  fastidious 
as  one  pleases  in  judging  them,  and  to  pre* 
fer  going  without  them  to  adipiring  what  is 
(Second  rate.  With  this  feeling  I  have  for- 
borne to  fatigue^  you  with  descriptions  of 
many  very  respecti^ble  collections  which  I 
have  visited  in  my  travels ;  suspecting  that, 
highly  as  you  value  a  respectable  m^n,  you 
never  wish  to  see  a  respectable  picture,  or 
read  a  respectable  poem. 

With  our  Swiss  companion,  and  a  fat 
'  heavy  merchant  from  Frankfort,  who  had  ac* 
<»mp«.ied  the  huge  ft»m  B«„,  we  «=cord. 
ingly  visited  some  works  of  taste,  certainly 
mere  thim  respectable  in  their  style,  though 
that  style  was  a  singular  one>  They  were 
a  collection  of  small  wax  models  of  charac- 
teristic figures,  such  as  personification^  pf 
Misery,  Avarice,  Opulence,  &c,  coloured 
and  executed  with  a  truth  and  expression 
which  I  could  not  have  imagined  the  w^ 
capable  of  exhibiting^  The  artist,  equa}ly 
original  with  his  performances^;  was  an  c^d 
paralytic  canon  of  the  cathedral,  the  ^err 
Cananicus  Hardtf^  whom  we  found  lodged^ 
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with  a  housekeeper  nearly  equally  aged^  in 
a  little  wretched  tenement.  His  study  was 
littered  *  with  a  few  mass  books,  and 
toOEMs  of  Lo^  theology^  bal£  burled  under 
pallets  and  brushes,  mathematical  instru^ 
ments^  and  fragments  of  statues,  bespeak^ 
ing  the  old  divine's  dilettanti  pursuits*  The 
Canon,  a  little  emaciated  figure,  with  a  coun^ 
tenance  bespeaking  geniuis,  crowned  by  a 
nightGkp,  received  us  at  first  with  an  irritable 
impatience,  stammering  out  "  Non^  ifcfe*^ 
giean — Je  demande  pardon  —  lesjigutes  sent 
toutes  vendues — Je  mis  Hen  fache  —  ifnais 
je  rCen  at  fltis.^^  A  little  flattery,  howeveri 
soon  drew  forth  one,  and  then  another,  and 
then  a  third,  till  the  old  gentleman,  some^ 
thing  in  the  spirit  of  Horace's  singers,  be- 
came  anxious  to  make  the  housekeeper 
bring  forth  his  whole  stocky  which  were 
ranged  in  his  comfortless  bed-^room.  The 
figure  of  misery,  a  haggard  old  man,  with  a 
scanty  crust  and  a  brown  jug  before  him,^  was 
executed  with  a  spirit  and  reality  which  were 
really  astonishing ;  and  the  keetai-looking 
Jew  miser,  countmg  his  guineas  was  equally 
striking.  ,  A  Flemish  painter,  Hogarth,  or 
Wilkie  could  hardly  have  worked  up  the 
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feeling  of  the  figure  more  impressively.  The 
figwes  are  small,  and  in  neat  gilt  frames  ; 
and  the  old  Canon  was  contented  to  de*- 
mand  two  louis  d*ors  each,  as  a  recompense , 
for  the  immense  labour  with  whieh  they 
were  evidently  worked.  The  Frankfort 
dealer,  who  had  a  mind  for  a  speculation 
in  wax,  offered  to  take  a  gross  zt  a  louis 
d'or  and  a  half  each ;  a  proposal  which 
the  old  housekeeper  authoritatively  forbade 
the  Canon  to  accept :  and  when  I  was 
hesitating  whether  to  purchase  *  the  two 
best  figures,  the  merchant  persuasively 
suggested  that  if  I  did  not  like  to  keep, 
them  I  might  unquestionably  make  100 
per  cent,  of  my  money  in  London.  The 
old  Canon  »«ho wed  us  besides,  through  his 
microscope,,  a  curious  insect,  which  he 
had  been  the  first  to  discover,  and  which 
had  stood  him  in  good  stead  on  the 
occupation  of  Cologne  by  the  French. 
Purely  as  a  reward  for  his  discovery,  he 
hftd  been  exempted  by  an  order  of  the 
French  General  from  the  obligation  of 
qunrtering  half  a  dozen  soldiers  who  fell 
to  his  share  in  the  billetting  the  troops  on 
the  towtis-people. 
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The  Casinos  to  be  found  in  every  town  of 
consequence^  in  Germany,  are  very  rational 
lestablishments,  fitted  up  with  a  commo- 
dious elegance^  which  make  their  resources 
doubly  attractive.  — The  reading  rooms  are 
stocked  with  a  profusion  of  journals,  reviews, 
and  pamphlets,  literary  and  political, 
from  all  parts  of  Germany;  besides  the 
French,  and  sometime?  English  and  Italian 
newspapers.  There  is  a  conversation  room, 
where  talkative  quidnuncs  may  be  relieved 
from  the  silence  prescribed  in  the  reading 
rooms,  besides  billiard  tables  and  card 
rooms,  and  sometimes  a  good  table  d'  bote 
provided  by  a  restaurateur  of  the  establish- 
ment The  assembly  rooms,  which  form 
part  of  the  edifice,  are  only  opened  on 
occasions  of  balls  and  evening  societies 
and  are  kept  sacred  from  the .  fumes 
of   tobacco,    which    frequently    perfume 
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and  tinge  the  other  handsome  apart^ 
ments.  In  some  the  small  minority  of  now- 
gmokers  have  weight  enough  to  procure  a 
special  removal  of  the  journals  for  several 
hours  every  day  into  a  room  where  the  fa^- 
vourite  herb  is  excluded.  The  casinos  are 
supported  by  subscriptions  —  Noblesse  and 
Bourgeoisie^  excluding  common  ti^adesmen^ 
being  alike  members.  A  foreign  traveller 
finds  easy  ac^^ss  to  them  by  means  of  his 
banker ;  and  finds  more  sociable  respect- 
ability, as  well  as  more  convenience  and  re- 
sources,  than  in  the  comfortless  Cafes  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  where  a  few 
political  journals  are  to  be  inspected  at  the 
price  of  a  cup  of  coffee  or  an  ice. 

The  multitude  of  journals  of  all  sizes, 
qualities,  and  characters,  from  all  parts 
of  Germany  which  load  the  tables  of 
the  casino,  though  they  unquestionably 
bespeak  an  increasing  diffu^sion  of  ideas, 
result  in  a  great  degree  from  the  ex- 
tent and  endless  division  of  the  country  -^ 
each  little  state  and  town  sending  forth  its 
OjSicial  sheet.  Their  merit  to  be  sure  is  not 
quite  upon  a  par  with  their  nymber ;  but 
still  though  many  of  them  are  filled  whH 
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trite  dull  criticism,   ahd  insignificant  de- 
tails, they  are  so  many  subjects  of  occu- 
pation for  the  mind  —  and  the  patient  Ger^  > 
mans  wade  through  them,  their  pipes  in- 
their  mouths,  with  a  diligence  that  exer^' 
cises  the  faculties,  and  may  produce  a  taste 
for  better  things.     The  two  or  three  little ' 
gazettes  of  each  petty  metropolis  are,  in^  ge^^^ 
neral,  little  more  than  collections  of  official 
notices  and  announcements  firom  long  titled  • 
authorities,  promotions  and  conferring^' of  * 
dignities,  lists  of  strangers  at  the  Inns^  8cc. 
without  a  word  of  original  writing  or  inter- 
esting matter.  ^ventheJourncildeFrtmcf&rt^ 
which  has  a  sort  of  metropolitan  character, 
which  is  written  in  French  and  has  a  wide^ 
circulation,  is  not  much  above  this  description. , 
These  sort  of  Moniteurs  in  miniature  have 
naturally  no  interest  or  circulation  beyond 
the  state  whefe  they  are  published;  and 
within  that  they  are  the  only  papers  that 

T 

circulate  generally.  The  Casino  presents 
a  choice  Of  better  food,  but  that  is  neces-^ 
sarily  for  the  use  of  the  upper  classes.  Th^ 
pastors,  the  peasants,  the  little  town^-^' 
men  and  villagers  have  no  access  to  it.  A 
Gennan  peasant,  though  he  can  almost  in*^ 
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variably  read  and  ^rite  well,  *  Icdls  ova:  the 
beer-^house  table  without.any  other  occupa-* 
tioo  than  his  pipe  or  his  chioppine  of  wine 
— •  I  never ,  saw  a  newspaper  in  his  hands, 
and  if  he  takes  up  the  gazette  of  the  little 
capital9  itcontainsnothingmorerousing  to  his 
intellect  than  a  notice  of  death,  the  appoint- < 
ment  of  a  bailifF,  or  an  auction  of  fire  wood- 
The  first  of  these  composition.,  which  daily 
crowd  the  papers,  is  so  curious  ao  instance 
of  old-fashioned  German  formality  that  I 
send  you  a  specimen  at  the  end  of  this  let- 
ter,, translated  as  literally  as  the  complex 
machinery  of  German  sentences  allowi/ . 

Dp  not  suppose  however,  that  in  a  coun- 
try ;like  Germany! there  are  no  well  written 
journals  —  The  literary  ones  coniein  shoals 
from  the  little  focuses  of  letters  in  the  north 
— and  Slutjgard  and  Tiibingen  in  the  south, 
contribute  to  the  numbei'.  The  papers 
which  (to  use  a  common  phrase)  tnake  a 
noise  and  are  to  be  considered  as  organs  of 
political  opinion,  are  about  five  or  six,  siich 
as  the  New  Rhenish  Mercury,  the  Opposi- 
tion Paper,  the  Rhenish  Journal,  &c.  Sec 
These  are  no^eono/ journals,  conducted  with 
ability,  expressing  boldly  independent  prin^ 
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cipled,  and  devoted  entirely  to  original 
cussion — They  occupy  themselves  with  the 
interests   of  the    confederation,    and   the 
affairs  of  Germany  at  large,  and  comment 
boldly  on  the    conduct    of   any    Prince, 
when   it  appears    materially  to   influence 
these — The  rights  of  citizens  and  the  value 
of  representative  constitutions  are  just  now 
the  perpetual  and  lively  themes  of  all  wri-- 
ters  —  They  handle  these  subjects,  as  is  na- 
tural with  political  tyros,  ably,  biit  some- 
what theoretically — holding  up  however  our 
constitution   for   imitation,   with  constant 
eulogies.  —  The  much  talked  of  Massenbach 
whose  patriotism  I  fear  is'mainly  influenced 
by  his  pocket,  is  an  indefatigable  pamph- 
leteer, and  an  inflammatory.discusser  of  the 
accustomed  topics. — By  way  of  frontispiece 
to  one  of  his  addresses  he  embodied  his 
theory  of  a  good  constitution  in  a  pyramidal 
temple,  graduating  from  a  democratical  base 
to  a  monarchical  apex.     If  his  practice  was 
as  unobjectionable  as  his  tltieory  he  would 
be  the  Solon  of  reformers. 
'    The  zealous  journals  of  course  resort  to 
some  liberal  state  for  publication.    Most  of 
them  appear  under  the  mild  governments  of 
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Sa^e  Weimar,  Saxe  Gotha^  Hesse  Dartn- 

s(adt^  and  Nassau ;  and  they  circulate  freely 

in  Baden,  Wirt&mberg,  Hesse  Darmstadt^and 

all  the  states  near  the  Rhine,  with  the  ex-- 

ception  of  Hesse  Ca^sel  —  In  Austria,  Bava^. 

ria,  and  sonie  other  states,  a  standing  o^det 

prohibits  most  of  them — The  Gr^nd  Duchy 

of  Hesse  has  long  been  distinguished  among 

the  Rhenish  states  for  the  freedom  of  its 

press.     The  Grand  Duke  passes  unnoticed 

almost  any  attacks  on  his  government,  and 

in  the  days  of  the  subjugation  of  the  Rhe^ 

nish  Princes  to  the  French,  many  patriotic 

works  not  permitted  to  appear  elsewhere, 

were  brought  to  his  states  for  publication ; 

—  he  suppressed  noii6  but  works  specifically 

complained  of  by  Napoleon.  But  an  instance 

occurred  the  other  day  which  sufficiently 

manifests  how  little  the  minor  Princes  can  be 

considered  sovereigns  in  their  own  states  in 

matters  which  concern  their  more  gigantic 

neighbours.     The  New  Rhenish  Mercury, 

one  of  the  boldest  and  most  popular  jour-* 

nals  of  Germany,  was  published  at  Offen-^ 

bach,  in  the  Grand  Duchy. — No  sooner  did 

this  journal  begin  to  discuss  the  affair  c£ 

the  Kin^  of  Prussia  and  Colonel  Massen? 
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bach,  than  it  revived  an  order  of  silence 
on  that  topic  from  the  Grand  Duke ;  not 
choosing  to  comply  with  which  it  sought 
refuge  at  Jena,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Weimar,  where  it  published  in  its  first 
article  an  explanation  of  its  removal.  This 
circumstance  speaks  for  itself.  On  the  sug^ 
gestion  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  mshes;  by 
his  Ambassador,  what  course  was  left  to  the 
diminutive  sovereign  but  to  sacrifice  the 
liberty  of  his  own  press,  rather  than  quarrel 
with  so  formidable  a  neighbour  ? 

The  freedom  and  boldness  of  his  press 
continually  involve  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Weimar  in  cdtercations  with  his  despotic 
neighbours ;  but  he  refuses  to  alter  the  laws, 
and  refers  the  dignified  complainants  to  the 
regular  remedies  they  afford.  —  He  is  a 
man  of  energy  —  with  that  weight  and 
dignity  which  are  conferred  by  talents  and 
the  respect  of  all  Germans.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  is  a  good  paternal  sovereign 
with  four  times  the  territorial  consequence 
of  the  former;  but  as  his  liberality  is  the  re- 
sult of  good  humour,  rathefr  than  of  pdliti- 
eal  principle,  it  is  more  easily  influenced  by 
circumstances. 
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The  literary  and  miscell^eous  journals 
collect  a  large  fund  of  motley  matter.     I 
cannot  say  much  for  the  vivacity  6f  their 
criticisms. ,   The  Germans  say  this  is  owing 
to  their   conscientiousness :  that  they  pre- 
sent  true,  rather  than  florid  pictures.     Of 
this  I  am  an  incompetent  judge.     We  En- 
glish oflen  figure  copiously,  and  in  pretty 
favourable  colours,  in  these  works.    Minute 
details  of  all  political  transactions,  accounts 
of  our  institutions,  &c.  are  enlivened  by  bio- 
graphies of  Lord  Byron^  Walter  Scott,  &c,, 
&c. ;  sometimes  with  selected  morceaux  from 
their  new  works,    translations    from   the 
Edinburgh  and  other  Reviews ;  the  parlia- 
mentary bons  mots  of  my  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  all  the  private  histories  of  Watson  se^ 
nior  and  junior.     The  reports  of  visitors  to 
our  isle  afford  sometimes  a  sauce  jpiqtumte 
to  the  miscellanies,  one  of  which  commii- 
nicated  to  me  the  novel  hints  that  English 
physicians  always  wear  black,   and  some- 
times swords;  that  all  the  Opposition  eat 
boiled  beef;  and  that  a  Tory,  dinner  table 
is  distinguished  by  little  rolls,  while  the 
Whigs  show  their  sturdiness .  by  uncouth 
hunches  of  bread ! !      You  see  one  may 
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gain  some  new  lights  on  one's  own  country 
by  visiting  othiers. 

The  main  respect  in  which  the  German 
journals  are  far,  very  far,  behind  ours  is  the 
want  of  that  active,  practical  tone  of  remark 
and  discussion  on  all  subjects  which  comes 
home  to  every  one's  intellects,  and  keeps 
opinion  and  enquiry  alive.  This  can,  in 
fact,  only  be  the  result  of  that  highly  ad- 
vanced state  of  information  which  it  ex- 
tends and  keeps  up.  The  German  jour- 
nals detail  facts  and  heap  together  matter : 
but  these  are  the  rough  materials  of  the 
workshop,  which  want  moulding  by  the 
tools  of  intellect  to  purposes  of  practical 
entertainment  or  utility.  Stated  drily  and 
coldly,  as  in  the  German  journals,  they  fill 
the  head  with  confused  details,  rather  than 
sound  conclusions.  A  worthy .  Baron  of 
xx^^  acquaintance  generally  spends  the  whole 
morning  in  possessing  himself  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Casinq,  till  he  becomes  a  heavy 
book  of  reference  in  newspaper  lore :  but, 
like  many  other  books  of  reference,  riarely 
musters  two  clear  opinions  on  any  subject. 
Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  the  Edinburgh 
or  Quarterly  Review,  the  Times,  or  even 
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William  Gobbett,  would  have  cleared  away 
a  few  of  these  mists. 

Oerman  Form  vf  announcing  a  Death. 

^^  I  hereby^  as  in  duty  bound,  make  knoWn 
to  all  my  friends  aiid  relations,  that  it  has 
pleased  the  Providence  of  God,  on  the 
30th  of  the  last  month  of  August,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  call  to  himself, 
in  a  joyful  eternity,  by  means  of  a  for-many- 
years-enduring  painful  disorder  of  the  lungs, 

my  dear  wife   Sophia,  born ,  from 

■ — 9  in  the  Rhingau,  in  the  46th  year 

of  her  age,  the  sole  surviving  matrimonial 
daughter  of   the   at-that-time-Electoral- 

Mayentzian-' Bailiff's -clerk,     Mr.    - , 

deceased.  She  died  in  my  absence,  (as  I, 
for  restoration  of  my  own  health,  weak- 
ened by  various  untoward  circumstances, 
«.d  long-oontinued  sitting,  at  the  busi„e« 
of  my  calling,  was  staying  with  my  old 
father  at  Bensheim,  to  use  the  not-far- 
from-theric&-removed  baths  of  Auerbach, 
which  this  moui^nful  event  only  permitted 
me  to  use  a  short  time,)  in  the  arms  of  my 
sister,  provided  with  all  holy  sacraments, 
with  the  greatest  firmness  and  resignation 
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to  the  will  of  God,  and  sooner  and  quicker 
than  our  excellent  physician  or  herself  con- 
jectured. I  lost  in  her  a  faithful  wife ;  my 
five  chiefly  uneducated  children  a  tender 
mother.  I  recommend  the  deceased  to  the 
prayers  of  my  dear  friends  and  relations ; 
myself,  with  my  children,  to  the  lasting 
Mendship  and  good  wishes  of  the  same. 
Convinced  of  their  participation  in  the 
above,  I  decline  all  cojidolence, .  which 
could  not  diminish  my  just  suffering,  but 
only  augment  it. 

"  Friedb.  , 

**  Grand  Ducal  Baden  Exchequer  Chancery 
Clerk.*^ 
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We  departed  early  in  the  morning  for 
Aix-la-Chapelle  —  myself,  the  bulky  mer- 
chant of  Frankfort,  a  French  merchant  from 
Lyons,  and  a  young  German,  whom  I  had 
before  met  at  Stutgard,  squeezed  into  a 
stout  caliche,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  hardy 
troop  horses,  and  driven  by  an  old  soldier 
of  Napoleon,  who  had  taken  up  the. trade 
of  voiturier.  The  fellow  had  been  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and,  in  the  course  of 
much  bragging  of  his  exploits,  encouraged 
by  his  mercantile  compatriot,  took  out  his 
watch,  assuring  me,  with  a  triumphant  air, 
"  Voila  c^est  un  Anglais.*^  The  watch  was 
certainly  an  English  one,  but  whether  he 
had  taken  it  from  the  pocket  of  an  English- 
man on  the  field,  as  he  asserted,  is  perhaps 
doubtful.  The  Lyonnese  merchant,  a 
shrewd  conceited  Frenchman,  with  the 
substantial  air  of  a  man  of  opulence,  gene- 
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rally  monopblised  the  conversation^  /of 
which  I- had  the  principal  benefit,  the  Ger«- 
mans  speaking  little  French^  *  and  the 
Frenchman  of  course  knowing  lioiie  but 
his  own  laoguage.  His  range  of 'loq[uacity 
was  confined  to  the :  only;  two .  subjects  on 
which  he  had  two  ideas  —France  and  him- 
self: .  In  half  an  hour: we  weror apprised 
that  his  firm  was  known  all  over  the  world; 
that  his  country-house  and  vineyards  were 
the  admiration  of  the  department  ^  his  wife 
a  "  mperbe  femmcy^  and  f  the:  Mayor  his 
"  meUleur  amV^  As  to  France,. "  Ah  voila 
ce  qu^  on  appelle  un  beau  paysv  Qwest  ce 
que  votes  rCy  trouvez  pas?.  .  Vous  avezja 
du  ble,  vous  av^z  des  fruitsi  vous  avez  des 
vignoMef — enfin-r-vous  avez  tout^\  And 
turning  to  mei,  with  triumphant  satis^ 
faction,  ^^  Vous  n" avez  pas.de  vignes  en  An^ 
gleterre  ?  And  then,  with  a  commiserating 
shrug  at  our  de^ciency,  ^^  Ah  non  il  rCy  a 
pas  de  pcvys  comme  la  France.^*  Every 
.thing  in  France  prospered.  The  icing's 
speech  had  told  them  they  were  rich ;  and 
the  allied  troops  were  sure  to  be  removed 
in  the  spring.  All  that  was  French,,  or 
comiected  with  France,  was  to  beheld  sa^* 
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cred.  If  a  word  was  dropped  in  dfspatage^ 
ment  of  fiuoni^arte  —  ^^  Jh  mais  U  fkiitt 
eanvenir  que  c^elait  un  grand  homne;  Otr 
if  the  imbecility  of  the  Bourbons  wab  hinted 
at — ^^  Mais  cepcndant  ib  mit  46  bMK 
^em.''  As  for  Paris,  and  the  Faliife 
Royal,  "  Le  paradu  Jw^  la  tette^^  #te 
the  eteonal  climax  with  which  he  wound 
,  up  all  hiis^  extacies.  ^^  //  vby  a  qu%n  P&^k 
Rot/al  dans  le  monde^^  he  exdaitihed,  wfth 
a  rapture  that  never  dreamt  how  gf^a  a 
compliment  be  was  paying  tlii^  World. 
The^fiUes  de  Joie  wetb  so  handsome  and  s<> 
modest  ^^ —  ^  elles  sont  JmteiHeM  eMime  dss 
femmes  hontietes.  Ah  il  tCy  a  que  Us  Frm- 
ems  qui  mment  les  femmes.  A  Puns  an  ^ 
ftaine  rarement  -^^  c^est  vrai  -r  ee  n^^t  pas.  lii 
^de  -^  Ah  les  FMnJcais  sotU  le  ieui  peupk 
g^Utmt^^toutiss  les  fetnrh^s  ahnent  lei  FrUtn- 
:gmsJ^  In  this  6train  of  vcdttble  egoti«rffei 
he^  continued  to  amuse  us  the  whdle  yotk- 
iiey,  not  less  by  his  vivacity  abd  happy  Var 
nity,  tiban  by  his  displays  of  pi^foUbd  igbo- 
ranee  bn  every  subject  ndt  Fr^oh,  ori^V^n 
Parisian. 

/  Somietimes  th^  old  gentliemim  ^e  «m 
sonie  amusing  particulars  d£  thfe  J^itge  <d 


Lyons,,  in  the  defence  of  whieh  he  %ii: 
taken,  a  part,  fmd.  had  narrowly  esqapeii 
the  guillotine.  He  waa  at  Lyons  when  th6 
i)iika.of  TarentuiA  and  Monsieur  repaired^ 
them  t^^  attenf^jto  atop  Buonaparte's  pro^ 
gress  from  Elba  to  P&risw  Hesapstthetroc^st 
drawn  up  in  the  Grande  Plage^  and  reviewed,, 
by  the  Duke  and  Monsieur*  The  liien  liad: 
had  three  francs  each  givea  them ;  and  ifc 
was  hoped  the  exhortations  of  the  Marshal 
would  excite  universal  devotion  to  thecauset 
His  Royal  Hi^biess  and:  the  Duke  rode 
through  the  ranks  again  and  again, .  audi 
the  Marshal^  after  repeated  addresses,  and 
exhausting  every  tc^ic  calculated  to  rally 
loyalty,  called  to  the  men  to  giveutoli^nof 
their  attaciiment  by  saluting  the  Prince  with' 
Vive  lis  Mm.  Scai cely  three  voices  broke 
the  dismal  silence*  The  Marshal  turnod; 
away  in  despair^  the  tears  streaming  fronv 
his  eyes  —  and  the  Count  d'Artois  and  he 
shortly  afterwards  left  Lyons.  The  gaj^. 
Frenchman  assured  me  that  he,  and. almost 
all  present,  were  moved  ^  tears  by  this 
cruel  scene.  —A  Colonel  of  cavalry  <m  half 
pay,  a  iriend  of  our  oonqotabicm's,  residedi| 
near  Lyons,  with  his  wife,  to  whom.  Jt^e  wa& 
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muidi  attached^  On  hearing  of  Napoleon's 
iqppfoach,  he  let  fall  aothe  hints  of  an  inten- 
tion of  joining  him,  on  which  his  wife  indig- ' 
nanily  btoke  forth  ^-"-rf  ton  age^  mon  ami, — 
et  tu  ne  ccmnais  pas  le  chemin.iTJKmneur? 
pense  y  Inen.  Si  tu  le  quittes^  tu  ne  me 
xferras  plus  de  ta  vieJ*^  The  Colonelj  per* 
suaded  by  his  wife,  fully  resolved  to  serve- 
his  King,  and  left  her  with  a  vow  never  to 
forget  herinjanctions:  but,  on  arriving  at 
Lyons,  the  cries  of  Vvoe  rEmpereur.  and 
the  sight  of  the  tricolor  cockade,  were  too- 
much  for  his  firmness ;  and  neither  his 
spouse,  his  vow,  nor  his  honour  had  in>- 
fluence  enough  to  prevent  his  flocking  with 
his  comrades  to  the  standard  of  his  old 
leader.  This  is  a  curious  illuiStration  of 
l^at  invariable  resignation  to  /momentary 
impulses  which  forms  the  consistent  incon-: 
sistency  of  the  French  character.  Military; 
glory,  that  vainest  and  most  delusive  i^ 
feelings,  appears  to  be  the  only  one  to 
which  they  have  ever  been  true.  .  ^ 

The  diverting  vivacity  and  grace  of  the 
Frenchman,  contrasted  with  the  looby  stu- 
pidity of  the  G^man  merchant,.  who»  in 
bad  Fcench,  was  .opening  a  negotiation  for 
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dealings  in  silk  with  the  firm  at  Lyons, 
aided  by  a  card  in  French  and  German, 
professing  to  transact  all  brokerage  aujmte 
prix^  made  up  for  the  want  of  interest  in 
.  the .  country  we*  passed.  My  Stutgard  ac- 
qttaintance,  a  simple  German  youth,  never 
took  his  eyes  off  the  eternally  narrating 
Frenchman;  and  when  he  occasionally 
caught  the  force  of  an  exclamation  or  a 
description,  testified  his  admiration  by  a 
burst  of  horse-laughter. 

We  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  the  little 
town  of  Bergheim,  at  an  inn,  to  which  the 
handsome  sign  of  «  The  Duke  of  Wellington^* 
^'%ve  a  certain  interest.  While  we  were 
<  r;  iiiliNp^i^^  the  Frenqhman,  aware  of 

1iie  iioiSriously  good  odour  in  which  his 
ii^ion  is  held  by  the  majority  of  the  King 
of  Prussia's  new  subjects,  was  dissembling  his 
country,  and  persuading  the  jovial  landlord 
that  there  were  no  people  under  the  sun  to 
be  compared  to  the  Prussians.  ^^  Je  sais 
bien  —  votis  rCaimez  pm  lez  Fran  f  (lis :—  vous 
avez  raison —  ce  sont  des  meckans  —  vous  itet 
tofifi  pour  les  Prussiens  dans  ce  pays  d— 
n^est  ce  pas  ?'*  The  landlord  was  startled, 
and  stared  at  a  predilection  of  which  he 
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-tvas  do  consciotisly  infK)($etit  being  tlnls 
'forced  on  him,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  disk 
'  position  to  adopt  whatever  feelings  were 
most  agreeable  to  his'  guests,  did  not  hesi- 
tate  to  avow,  on  being  a  little  iriore  presisk 
ed,  that  his  own  feelings,  ind  those  of -the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bergheim  and 
the  viciiiity  were  as  much  the  reverse  as 
possible  of  those  imputed  to  him.  The 
'Frenchman  chuckled  at  the  success  of  hi^ 
irony,  and  winked  at  me,  whispering  ^^  Vous 
'vdt/€z  conrne  les  Pfanfdis  sont  ain^*^ 

The  bias  in  favour  ^f  .the  French,  which 
a  traveller  who  dbswves  wiy  thing  of  the 
^iihdbit^nts,  -cannot  fail  -to  detect  in  ^rery 
^cWnversati'On  at  a  table  d'hote  in  these  pro- 
^vinces,  is  in  a  gireat  degree  attributed  tathe 
Hecline  of  the  tnanu&ctiires,  which  form  ofie 
!^a1n  bbcupation  of  the  Inhabitants.  BdOr 
naparte'i^ -System  of  exclEisiDn  bad  fostered 
these  to  the  bigheisipitch  of  prosperity ;  add 
now  the  complaint's  of  the  fair  pcditieian^^t 
Bbnn  of  their  iruin  are  knid  throughout  tb^ 
country,  and  contmually  find  vent  in  the 
journals  of  the  Netherlands.  Thft  produc- 
tions of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Verviers,  Mount- 
jbiei   Cologne,   &c.'  formerly  s]^ri6ad  over 
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»fi<i«M%liy.ap4  Rupsis^— the  draperies  of 

Sr^ftHi^  w^^  s^n  in  the  Haram  of  Con- 

s|flDti0.Q^)(9,  an4  were  especially  patronised 

b|y  :FK^^ic  of  Prussia.    They  are  npw  quit^ 

IW^le  t9:4^n^pete  with  the  manufactures  of 

mrngiiitighanOf  W^efield,  and  Manchesterf 

Ifhich  inundate  the  country.     Numberle^ 

i^ftQu^^tpries  consequently  stand  still,  a^d 

Imrge  bodies  of  population  are  put  of  end-* 

ploy,     Puqng  the  Continental  system,  the 

country  hp^t^d  no  less  than  twenty-seye^ 

fif  Buon^rte'9  potable   (helical  manu^ 

^tojboriefif  for  making  beet-root  a  substitute 

for  sugar  —  »  trad?,  whiph  in   spite  of  it^ 

l»erviceableness  in  keeping  up  the  luxuries 

of  eomj^qtes ,  and  cpffpfs,  when  they  were  in 

lintninent  dai^^r  pf  being  annihilated  is, 

as  you  n^^y.sKpppse^  little  able  to  maintain 

itif^lf  4gai|is^  th€f  influx  of  colonial  pro* 

dtupe. 

The.  presence  of  the  Prussiafp  troops,  who 
i^rp  staUpped  in  every  town,  by  no  means 
p^cUiiitps  the  good  wi}l  of  the  people.  Herp, 
fi§  elsewhprpi  they  fire  complained  of  as 
hseghtys  yain,  and  tyrannical.  At  Cologne 
they  ajre  vpry  iinpppular.  The  officers  ofti^ 
hebavp  imperioviiily  —  a  little  while  ago  xto 
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one  dared  to  speak  a  word  of  French  in  tkeif 
hearing. — The  removal  of  almost  all  the 
native emp/oye^  in  the  provincesf^and  the  sub- 
stitution  of  Prtisstans,  also  causes  discoi]^ 
tent  -^  although  with  some  few  eKceptionst 

the  French  laws  and  systems  which  had  so 

*     »      ^  **     ,  .    .  .  .' 

importantly  improved  on  the  German- ones^ 
are  left  by  the  government  nearly  as  they 
were  found  —  a  policy  also  wisely  adopted 
in  ^the  Bavarian  and  Hessian  proviiicea 
which  comprise  the  reihainder  of  the  re- 
conquests  of  Germany  from  the  French 
empire.  But  as  yet  every  thing  in  -  these 
provinces  appears  on  a  provisional  and 
temporary  footing  —  it  is'  to  be  hoped  the 
discontents  are  so  too.  -7-  All  are '  look- 
ihg  with  expectation  to  the  sort  of  diet 
which  the  Prince  Chancellor  Hardenberg 
is  .shortly  to  hold  at  Coblentz,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organising  the  constitution  of  this 
large  and  valuable  limb  of  the  gigantic 
Prussian  empire  —  a  possesion  which,  be- 
sides being  incomparably  richer  than  any 
thing  that  the  Kinc;  of  Prus^a  possesses 
elsewker«,  gives  hi^  .  footing  i»  ^Li 
of  Europe  and  a  frontier  on  France.  His 
Silesiain  provinces  penetrate  into  the  heart 
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of  Austria;  and  with  the  exception  of  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  intervening  leagues  which 
are  all  that  separate  Rhenish  and  '^est- 
phalian    Prussia  from    Old  Brandenburg, 
the    kingdom    of   Prussia   now    connects 
France  with  Russia !     This  excessive  ag- 
grandisement is  thought  favourable  to  the 
balance  of  power — but  if  any  but  graduated 
diplomatists  may  presume  to  form  an  opi- 
nion on  that  vast  subject,  surely  the  political 
equilibrium  is  equally  injured  by  Brobdig- 
nags  and  Lilliputs.  The  King  of  Prussia,  by 
side  of  his  royal  neighbours,  the  sovereigns 
of   Lippe-Waldeck,  Hesse-Homburg,  &c. 
lopk9  like  the  Irish  Giant  in  company  with 
Lady  Morgan — but  there  are  symmetry  and 
rational   proportion  in  neither  —  atid  the 
Continent  is  as  likely  to  suffer  from  being 
overrun  by  two  or    three    immoderately 
sized  sovereigns,   as   from   the  miserable 
stagnation  of   intellect   and  frittering  of 
character    in    the  principalities  of  three 
leagues  by  two. 

We  stopped  to  dine  at  Juliers,  a  little 
town  whose  ample  ditches  and  fortifications, 
announce  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of 
the  Prussian  provinces.    It  is, garrisoned  by 
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About  SOOO  FriiMittti  ty<M^9i  who  yifexfi  9t 
^)!»de:w  we  passed. 

We  wriyed  Jute  At  Aix-larCbapelle -r- 
.The  i^4d  from  Juliers  runs  through  a  ^qe 
Qom  country,  (WbU  wooded,  iMfid  piptil*- 
resquely  fertile* 
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Aix-i;a.Chapbll£  stands  iaafertUe  bowl, 
surroanded  by  bold  htllB,  on  deseeiMlnig 
from  which,  either. '^  the  road  from 
liege  or  from  Juliers^  thf  slated  foo&  and 
minarets  of  the  i/ole/ile  Fi//e,  and  die  gro- 
tesque dome  of  the  cathedral,  give  to  the 
old  Imperial  City  an :  air  of  imposing;  dig^ 
flit  J.  On  entering  it  you  find  it,  howe^rer, 
•far  from  a  handsome  tcwny  aooordingto  the 
modern  acceptation  of  the  phrase  r?-*  nor  is 
ihe  interest  of  antiquity  united  with  any  of 
Ihat  architectural  curiosity,  which  give  the 
great  cities  of  the  Netherlands  so  striking 
a  .  character.  The  city,  which  is  by  no 
means  lai'ge,  is  as  usual  surrounded  by; a 
thick  rampart,  now  half  in  decay,  with 
small  Roman '  towers  at  nearly  equal  dis<* 
taatoes.  ^  Below  the  ramparts  Ate  agreeable 
isihriibberies  and  gaidens,  chiefly  the  work 
of^the'FreiM^h,  and '  which  ibirm  ii^youriiie 
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promenades  to  the  company  of  the  Bathing- 
Place. 

Our  visit  in  the  summer,  when  the 
place  was  oveiilowing  with  company,  gave 
us  some  idea  of  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  diversified  groupes  who  were  drinking 
deeper  of  its  waters  and  amusements  than 
ourselves :  both  of  which  have  no  small  ror 
semblapce  to  those  of  similar  scenes  in  £)ngr 
land.  .  Gaiety  has,  however, .a  more  de^ 
cided  character ;  pleasure  is  more  the 
avowed:  business  of.  every  body;  and  if 
^nnui  may  be  the  motive  of  as  many  visits  to 
this  places  as  to  similariones  in  GreatBritain, 
the  remedy  here  appears  more. successful ; 
for  yoii  can  rarely  read  in  a  single  counter 
nance,  as  you  so  often  may  in  the  libraries 
of  Brighton  or  .Cheltenham,  the  inveterate 
disease  of  which  persons  come  to  be  cured 
The  system  of  ihe  day  com  mences  with  a 
^ath,  taken  early,  foir  about  half  an  hour. 
After  breakfast  follow  excursions  in  the 
environs,  the: walks  Jn  the  gardens,  visits 
to.theco/es  and  billiard-rooms,  and,  sbove 
all,  the  pleasuresyof  the  Redoubt,  or  Grand 
Saloon,.. which  occupy  the  gay  world,  till 
dinner, '  at  two  of  three.     This  last-men- 
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tioned  place  of  rendezvous  is  the  gteai 
centre  of  attraction  ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  much  more  gaiety,  more  avowed  . 
vice,  and  the  absence  of  all  pretence  at  ra- 
tional resources,  acts  the  part  of  the  librp^ry 
at  an  English  watering-^place.  The  Re- 
doubt is  a  large  handsome  building,! the 
ground  floor  open  with  a  cplonnadei  ih 
front,  appropriated  to  print,  toy-shops,  &c 
A  wide  stair-case  conducts  to  the  first- 
floor,  where,  after -depositing  yoiir  hat  and 
stick  with  the  getis  d^arfnes  at  the  door,  you 
enter  the  -  Grand  Saloon  —  a  splendid 
room,  with  a  carved  cieling,-  and  lined 
with,  mirrors.  On  one  side  a  crowd  .of 
motley,  but  well-<lressed  and  gay-looking 
persons,  (I  regret:  to  say,  of  both  sexes,) 
are  pressing  over  each  other's  heads,  round 
two  large  banks  of  ijRoi^e  et  Noir.  An 
anxious  silence  reigns,  only  interrupted 
by  the  rattling  of  the  roulette,  the  clink  of 
the  Napoleons  and  francs,  and  the  titters 
and  jokes  of  the  few  whose  sp^ulations^re 
a  matter  of  mere  frolic  The  play  is  fre- 
quently very  high,  hut  the  bank  does  not 
refuse  to  sweep  in  a  solitary  franc.  Pretty, 
interesting  womea  were  putting  down  their 
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Napoleons,  and  seeing  them  svrapt  away,  or 
drawing  them  in  doubled,  with  a  sangfroid 
which  showed  they  were  no  m>vi€e&  in. 
their  employment. 

A  Bnasian  officer  of  my:  acquaUitaiuse 
was  subject,  like  many  of  his  domitry** 
men  whom  I  have  known,  to  the  infatuar 
tion  of  play  in  a  most  lidictilous  excess^. 
Hi^  distrust  of  himself,  under  the  assail* 
ments  which  he  anticipated  at  a  place 
like  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  induced  Urn 
to  take  the  prudent  precaution  of  paying 
in  advance  at  his  hotel  for  his  board  aad 
lodging,  and  at  the  bathing^house  for  his 
baths,  for  the  time  he  intended  to  stay« 
Hae  remaining  contents  of  his  purse  he 
thought  fairly  his  own ;  and  he  went  of 
course  to  •  the  table  all  the  gayer  lor 
the  sort  of  Moence  he  had  taken  of  his 
co0scieiice«  On  fortune  showing  him  a 
fow  favours,  he  came  to  me^  in  high  spirits, 
with  a  purse  fulj.  of  Napoleons,  and  a  reso^ 
lute  determination  to  keep  them  by  veOf* 
turing  no  more :  but  a  gamester  can  no 
more  be  stationary  than  the  tide  of  a  itvetf 
and  in  the  evening  hewas  put  out  of  suiqiease 
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bj  faAving  not  a  Napoleon  left^  and  nothidg 
to  console  hkns^lf  but  congi^atulatioti  on 
his  foresight^  and  the  excellent  3upper 
Which  was  thi^  fruit  of  it. 

Between  four  and  fiire  o'clock^,  grouped 
of  the  hemi  monde .  repair  to'  the  Louisberg 
—  a  bold  sandy  hijl,  rismg  abruptly  juat 
above  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  the  view 
from  which  overlooks  the  city  and  the 
rich  valley  beneath,  and  stretches  over  the 
neighbouring  hills  and  fertile  pastures^  to 
a  range  of  even  mQuntains  whi^h  bound 
the  horizon  towards  Geriaany.  The 
9c^e  of  attraction  on  the  mountain  is  a 
large  tavern,  with  a  splendid  saloon,  coob- 
manding  a  noble  prospect  Music^  dancing, 
smoking,  teanolrinking,  walks  in  the  gaiv 
dens,  &&,  occupy  the  various  descriplifOiis 
^f  guests ;  and  the  scene  has  few  featmrea 
of  dtfierehoe  from  oiir  cockney  rendezvous 
i^r  town,  except  the  characters  of  the 
parties,  who,  instead  of  being  wotthy 'Ctte, 
with  fat  iBpoixses,  are  often  a  ^y  aasem-^ 
blage  ^f  Counts,.  Baroixa,  &c.  &c.  of  various 
natiiMis  atad  qualities. 

During  ;the  ocmtinnante  of  the  seuon 
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there  is  generally  a  company  of  German 
players  at  Aix^larChapelle,  and  the  com- 
panyhaiitily  return  from  the  Louisfoerg  to 
the  theatre.  The  building  is  smalU  and 
by  no  means  handsome*  An  opera  was 
giveii  the  night  I  was  there,  the  music  of 
which  was  agreeable,  but  the  actors  by  no 
means  extraordinary. 

The  Cathedral  of  Aix  is  interesting  for 
its  history,  and  its  rude  specimens  of  early 
Saxon  architecture :  but  has  neither  beauty 
nor  ^aiideur  to  recommend  it  The  quaint 
old  dome,  which  comprehends  the  whole 
edifice,  except  the  light  Gothic  choir  of  a 
later  date,  is  a  venerable  relic  of  the  old 
mihster  with  which  Charlemagne  adorned 
his  native  city.  It  was  consecrated  by 
Pope  Leo  III.  in  804,  with  a  ceremony 
worthy  of  its  splendour.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-rfive  Archbishops  and.  Bishops 
were  to  be  present  at  the  ^  solemnity ;  but 
unluckily  two  were  missing,  and  there  is 
no  knowing .  what  might  have  resulted  if* 
two  reverend  prelates  of  Tongres,  long 
ago  dead  and  buried  at  Maestricht,  had  not 
been  so  kind  as  to  walk  out  of  their  gra'ves 
and  supply  the  vacant  seats  at  the  cere- 
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isnijny;  .Some  of  the  Variisgated^marble  pil- 
Ws^'which  adorned  the  old  edifice:  are  ;now; 
iseturned;  from  th^it  -temporary  visit!  to  .Pa- 
ris, and  are  shown, with  the.  curidsities  of 
the  church.  Under  the:  centre  of  the 
dome  repose  the  ashes  of  the  great  dearies, 
with  the  3impie  but  impressive  inscription 
on  the  pavenient : — Cetrfilo  Magno.  Imme- 
diately above  hangs  an  immense  circular 
sort  of  chandeilier  ih  the^  shiEtpe  of  a  crown, 
composed  of  silver  and  brass '—  a  present 
to  the, ;  church :  from  Frederic  the  Great, 
called}  Charlejmagne's  crown*    / 

Tkfi  absence  of  the  sacristan  and  his  key 
deppved :  us;  of  the  gratification  of  admir- 
ing the  choice  assortment  of  relics ;  among 
which  BXB:\he':m%rdisan$:  nectk  and  arm* 
bones  of  Charlemagne,,  his ' huntirig-liDrn 
and/  a  golden'  cross  which  he  is: said]  to 
have  "worn.  The 'religious  treasures  which 
we  thus  jnussed  inspecting,  appear,  to  tin 
the ,;  creiluUty  of  good  Catte>lics  witk'  even 
more  than  usual  severity.  Our  guide  at  the 
Cathe^tal  assiXr^  us,'  that  if  wercouldibi^ 
wait  an  hour/ we  shotdd  have  the  felicity 
of  seeipg:.  the  girdle  of >  thelYirgin,  a:'bit 
of  tibe;  cord;  th»t: served  'to':bind-o!uriS^ 
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yioiifiy  a  fragment  of  Aaron^s  rod,  and  tf 
morodi  of  the  manna  of  the  desert.  The 
possession  of  these  treasures,  whioh-  are 
pveseilved  in  a  costly  case,  and  ^posed 
pexiodieally  to  the  Wondering  mnltitude, 
fynux&slj  made  Aix4a-Cbapelle  the  fiivour** 
ite  resort  of  pilgrims  from.ail  parts^of  Eu«- 
ropa  An  old  chronicle  r^latds  that  in 
1490  above  140,000^  visitied  the  relics  in 
coie  day;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  cer e- 
ttnon J,  the  donation^bo]^  wad  foond^  to  eon-^ 
tain  ^80^0D0  flovind.^  Tbe^  miserable  mor-^ 
bid-looking  wretches^  scattered  ^boutr  befi>re 
iraa^s^  and  akars  on  their  knefes^  in  ^ry 
exxtner  <^  the  church,^  seemed  to  jpemind 
one  that  the  Catholics  of  the  nineteenth 
eentury  were  iiot^  so  mudli'  advanced  be^ 
yond  those  of  the  fifteenth- as,  £4>t  4Aie  sdc6 
of  humanity,  ona  might  wish.  ^  Som^  were 
kneeMng,^  with  esttended  arms^  before  a 
aaint^  or  a  ^tle  figures  of  the  Virgin^  di^ 
senedi  out  in  flowers  and  Iflce^ '  with  am  al^ 
ef  vacant  ignorance  and'  misery;  pe^apfll 
feeling:  ^an  nndc^ed  ccxiiioid^ii  |]^-th0ir 
l^Knd  :  dovK)tion«l.  i  Others'  it^vS  MeehsH 
tiicaHy. :  gabbling-  6ipep  th^r  -  Joey  'Matictii 
ataning .^rouad^thera^l  thfe  w         ^i^ 


t0:  ^(si^wtd:  oromul  US  with  i  tfafe  importunitieiGr 
Qf  hunger  aad  misexj^  ;  Eadk  i  sagged 
supplicant  has  his  favourite  altar  oc  imase^ 
which.  He  rardy  variesi :  .and '  Jwhiere  (you 
9fe  wxt  of*  fiading  V  him .  OB  has  ikiiees^ 
iFith  hls;  masEHbaok.  iisi  his:  ha:nd^  hodf  anif 
h^tn;  before :  mass,  IsoTut,  ia«l  vei^pers^  md 
s<jmetimik$  almoist  thraughout  tlie  jdap 
TkmJbskiiiff^  cohscientiioiussr  or  those  ii¥h6  wish 
ta  4o  n^it^r  too  oiuck  ekht  too  little,  aiti 
Si^en  i;otiijiti«ig>  their  .dlz;^  Manm  and  Btna^ 
4icifmhy  thtiiT  zoB9iryM:  <  :  :  .  ^  ^> 

,  The  ^oiLiwretehes^wfaa  fiass  tfa^.  exists 
(goee  in/the:  aislios,  many;  for  want  cf  iog^ 
€^^t  hoxae^  t  jseem  toi  fiiid  rtheir  i^iify  eQ«^ 
£ot^:in  the  idrea0U)efi.ADd  magQifi^ 
t^.i^iiSBieh*  ..They  take  (as  mubh  pTide;iiE 
i]^si|nbiBig: or ipoiisitiii^;  Ihem  'out  to  ytMoy  as 
]f  ^«¥  i^ei^  thehr  ixwn  property  >f-^d  wr^ 

tlieii"  jca^ybedral  h^ :  tuidei^^Qai^!  with  i  as 
li^dliy  4^egr^:a8i  ^tk^^  hadid^]!ivedi,di^&r 
qI  .^0  in^y :  |)erl»maL!QGanfof ts«!^  If  yoa  talk 
t^  them^  ftibey  iare  (IgDorant  and  confiding^ita 
^  >)b8t . diogre^:    Th^  lEubr^j  attempt  '>to 
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this  or  that  miracle  or.relic  thaa  that  they^ 
were  >  brought  up:  in  it  — >  that :  their  father 
believed  before  them,'  and  thatis  enou^ 
for  .them.'  .  .  i 

This  is .  the  sort  of  scene  *  which  Qatho- 
lic  churches  generally  present ;  and  though- 
this.assemblage  of  slavish  superstition  and 
beggary  is  ill-assorted  with  the  pomp  of  the 
ceremonies  and  the  grandeur  of  the  build- 
ings,  vit  perhapsyon  the  whole,  heightens 
the  .strong  'undefinable   and  mixed  ^  im<-^ 
pression \  which  .  a  Catholic:  Church  never 
fails  to  make  on  a  stranger.     The  contrast> 
of  subUmity;  and  wretchedness,  of  pomp 
and  meanness.  Is  .very  striking.     Without^ 
the  slightest  feeling  of  intolerance  for  these^ 
multitudes,  they  present  to  one  the  touch-- 
k^  spectacle  of  so  many  victimi^  of  errw,^ 
deluded  by  the  gaudy  ceremouies  ^  of  a^ 
spiritless  worship.      AU  that  is  poetical^- 
8olenin,<  and  impressive  in  religious  rites^^ 
seems  •  here  i  abused  <  to  the  puip<^e  -  of  d^ 
veting  the  jdbiains  ^  of  ignorance,  and  gild*-^ 
ing .  folly  and:  darkness  with  the  brightest 
illusions.!.    The:  pealingSL  of ,  the^  cngai^,^ 
the :  voices .  of  the  choir,  the  ^triumphs  ^of 
the  arts,  app^r;not  so  much>anployed  to 
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elevate  the  devotions  of  beings ;  capable  of 
'feeling  them, '  as  :  to  produce  i^orant  :awe 
In  the  multitude,  and  to  clothe  a  :delur- 
si ve  farce  with  imposing  stage  eflPect.' 

The  Priests  of  the  Catholic  churches^  in 
Grermany  and  the  Netherlands,  with  whoin 
I  have  foiled  acquaintance,  I  have  iii  ge- 
neral found  heavy,  hesotte<]^  beings. j. who 
djcudge  on  in  ;  their  calling,  selfish,:  gcura- 
l^jing,  and  ;  without  a  spark  of  intellectual 
Hfe. beyond  alow  cunning,  if  that  can  be 
called  so.  One  of  the  number,  whose  .'abode 
J  will  not  mention,!  was, a  lively  exception 
to .  the  animal  stupidity  of  this  character. 
He  lived  in  a  little:  shabby  house^  leaning 
,.g«nst  thebuttrcaeaofthecthrfral.,  .To 
seethe^Reverend-manat  the  altar,  his  de- 
mure face  suited  to  his  canoniicals,  ^and  go-^ 
Ing  through  the  solemn  pantomime  with  a 
pompous  gravity,  you  would  have  thought 
him  the  very  samt  of  orthodoxy — ^^but  in 
his  parlour  we  found  -  him  the.  gayest  of 
wjgs,  the  most/  lax^  of  theologians,  and 
one  of  the  most  enteiAaining:  and  easy 
felkiivs  1  we  ;  ever  ;  met  iwith.  The  arch 
Ij^eir  of;  his-;  eye  \ seeioied  toi  coufessr  him 
too   knowing    |for    his    blind    vocation  — 
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and!  thfl*>  a  jofce,  ot  a  pretty  gM,'  ^et^  ^ 
jmich  ifk  estimaiion  with  faim  as-sf'fkth^ 
or  a.  tenet  He  ordered  out  a  bottle  of  his 
best  ale,  which  was  served  up  by  a  vei^y 
pretty  housrekeeper-^  and  when  a  German 
£riend  :j6ked  him  on  his  interesting  cc»n- 
panion^  he  put  on  a  half-^sly,  halfHsanctffied 
look,  turning  indifferently  to  another  UtA^ 
ject,  as  if  his  reputation  dti  such  a  fnat^r 
was  not.  the  precise  point  on  which  he 
was  most  desirous  of  standing  clear  with 
us.  His  conversation  was  interlarded  wkk 
scraps  of  Monkish  Latin,  sometimes  mys- 
tical, sometimes  bordering  on  ittdecoraiii 
—  and  when  our  English  pronunciation  o£ 
the  vowels  was  spoken  of  as  b^iiig  different 
from  that  of  the  rest  o£  Europe,  he  ac- 
counted for  it  with  a  chickling  Smile -^ 
<^  Ah,  that  was  only  a  trick  df  thfe  Hefbrmers 
--^  before  their  time  you  pronounced  (bhensi 
like '-  other  people,  but~  they  wished  to  ke^ 
the  common  people  in  the  dark,  and  so  they 
altered  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  that  diey 
might  not  understand  their  own  language!** 
I  oould  not  help  smiling  at  the  worthy 
Catholic's  satis&ction,  with  his  whimi^al 
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themyf  so  stridtly  borrowed  from  the  tactk^ 
of  his  owa  church.  ;  r 

Our  Reverend  guide  left,  us  to  preparer 
for  the  s^td—hnt  anstious^  that  we  diouM 
have  a  good  viefw  of  the  little  image  of  Oui; 
Saviour^  used  at  the  service,  which  he  as-^ 
aured  us  was  solid  gold,  he  pkoed  u$  iii  a 
comer  of  the  choir  opposite  the  altar,  pro^^t 
mising.when  he  held  it  up  to  the  congregM 
tiom^  to  hold  it  before  us  long  enough  to  en-i 
sure  a  full  inspection.  When  he  maafched 
solemnly  up  to  the  altar,  with  .tibe  two  othef 
Friealflb  he  tunaied  his  eye  to  the  appointed 
rendezvous  and  recognised  us  with  a  fatir 
miliar  pod  and  wink.  His  occupation 
in  his  sacred  office,  did  not  make  him 
forget  his  promise;  and  when  the  organ 
was  sounding,  the  bells  ringing,  the  incenae 
fuming,  and  the  priest  held  up  the  image 
to  the  gazing  multitude,  with  an  air  offers 
vent  piety^  he  turned  it  round  to  us,  and  held 
it  fer  some  seconds,  eyeing  us  with  a.  look 
thiU;  meant  to  ask  what  we  thought  of  it. 
The  image  was  small  and  what  sudb  images 
nsually  are^  except  that  it  was  of  solid  gold 
*-^  but' the  manner  in  which  the  priest  thua 


mixed' iiphis-  bfficd  of  cictfrdiii  with^hirJ^o^jr 
functions  struck  us  as  very  curiow.  >  While 
^£i  admiring  crowds  thought:  him  rapt^in 
the  solemnity  of  hid  office,- he  was  mak- 
itig'  an  ^  arrangem^ent  foF  the '  gratification 
of '  a  ^  traveller's  curiosity  with^  the  hope 
of  increasing  his  fee\a  few  •  francs -bj^hia 
z^'al.  t  Lest  we  might  not  beat'home.in 
the  ^  etiquette  of ;  accomfttin^ng-  -^  our  'ddu^ 
c^Mr^ -with  the  ;phrase  -^^  pmjbr^  Iki  fman^ 
Which  ^  the  delicacy  of  a  Catholic  Priest 
i^tinot  resist^  'our  «shr6wd  .Men4  gave  us 
s<$the  very  explicit  .hints  — ^ **^ Pmmimiiout 
fieqUe  je  fms^  fi"  est  pour  les^patm^ei^-r^kHms 
scDoez  bien^-^U  fauP  obBolumient  ^saignier:  i  Jes 
patwres  -^  mm  c»  >  avom  tmUJ\ :  These 
hints  were  not  lostupan  us;  aiid  Whenwe 
press^  a  few  francs  into  his  chuiid:  we  did 
n<^  omit  the  taliismanic  words  whichii^- 
«bled>  him.  to  receive  o.r.,n,^e7  ink  » 
ub^^nlmrrassed  a  dignity  as  if  hei  hadrHt^^ 
ally  intended  every .  sou,  jM^ur  lestpauviiei^ 
*  I  The  lofly  Hotel  de  Ville»  with,  its  antique 
;minarets/and  its  roof  studded  with  dhndmi- 
tive  windows,  crowns  .with  ^a  v^ieiiahle 
digtiity  V  the  Grande  Place :  of  the  i  tcnni  -^~ 
a  bustling  squarey  adorned  by  an  immense 
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bronze  basin  and  fountain  in  the:.:centre, 
surmounted  by  an  antiqae  bronze  statue.of 
Charlemagne,  fuHy  accoiitired.    Twp  large 
black!  eagles  flap  their,  metal  wings  on  pe- 
destals by  side  of  the  fountain.     The  Mo- 
rnarch  and  the  ea^es  turn  their  heads  to«> 
wards  the  Hotel  de  Ville  -^  the^  ancient 
Palace  in  .which  Charles  was  bom.  /The 
iitatue  ;  was  .  honoured    by    the    French 
.with:  a   visit  to  Paris,  ':among  the  other 
works  o£  BxL    The  modern  Prussian  ea^e 
now:  figures  over  the  door  of  the  Hotel,  an- 
nouncing the  Police  and 'Municipal  Offices 
of  the  Prudsiian  Regency,  and.  parking  his 
upitart  head  in  the  face  of  the  venerable 
birds  who  have  reigned  for  centuries.     We 
entered  the  hotel  by  a  spacious  hall,  with 
vaulted  roo&,  and  grotesquely  carved  and 
painted  walls.  :  A  wide  stair-case  conducted 
fus :  to  the  Grand  'Saloon,  where  the  memo- 
xable: Congress  was  held. whidi  concluded 
the  peace  of    Aix-la-Chapelle,    in   1748. 
An  immense  well-excicuted  picture  repre-- 
sents  the  whole '  corps  dipldmatique^   with 
their  secipfitaries  in  full  costume, .  at  thfe 
I  deliberative  >table, :  to  the  number  of  about 
thirty.   Le  Chevalier!  Rdbinsoui  meaning  Sir 

lO 
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Thomas  Robinscin,  and  Lord'  ^andwidi^ 
were  pointed  cmt  to  «g  as  our '  {dtenipotei^. 
tiaiiea;  and  Maria  Theresa's  famous  nii* 
nister, '  the  Friiice  of  Kaunitz,  as  that  of 
Austria.  The  separate  pof  traits  of  the  dif- 
ferent ambassadors^  also  adorn  the*  fooib : 
but  that  of  the  French  ambassador  is  sin>« 
gukrly  enough  absent,  Louis  XVJ  having, 
as  it  is  said,  absolutely  declined  to  furnish  i^ 
in  consequence  of  his  dissatisfaction  at  ilie 
peaoe^  The  arms  of  the  diluent  king- 
dom&  are  represented  on  a  small  shield 
attadied  to  the  costume  of  each  ambassa^ 
dor:  but  the  Jknr  de  lu^  the  emblem 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  i^hich  is  common  to 
the  arms  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
other  Sovereigns,  has  been  invafiaibly 
erased,  with  great  care,  by  the  revolutionaiy 
French,  and  a  black  daub  left  in  its  place  ^^ 
a  euiious  instance  of  the  trifles  to  which 
political  animosity  often  attaches  import- 
anca  Handsome  portraits  "mt'  ^IbmB. 
Theresa^  ;and  her  husband  Francis,'  and 
Joseph  IL,  also  hang  on  the  walls,  once 
their  own,  but  now  dirty  and  neglected— 
while  a  glittering  full  length  representation 
of  His  PruasianMfl^eiE^y,  protected  by  a  greeh 
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kift  laurtain^  ocoipies  one.  end  of  the  BalooH 
in.  all  the,  blooming  dignity  of  a  Sovereign 
in  pmsebaion; 

.  As  is  naturally  often  the  case  in  towns 
on  fi8irtier89r.or  which  hare  be»i  subject  to 
dE^miges  of'  masters^  ^tfae  people  of  Aix4i^ 
ChapdUe  speak  many  languages^  and  none 
welL  At  Cologne  they  speak  simply  a 
Goaise  vidgar  German,  ^ which  degenerates 
in.  approaching  the  flats  of  Holland :  but  at 
Achefiy  hod  German,  bad  French,  some 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  (bad  or  good  I  know 
not,)  and  a  mixture  of  the  Walloon  dialect, 
of  which  you  hear  more  at  Liege,  coh^ 
apire  to  form  a  Babel  of  harmonious  di^ 
Tersity.  If  you  ash  a  question  in  Frencfai^ 
the  person  you  address  probably  only 
j^eiijcs  G^rman^  If  you  address  the  next 
in  German,  he  perhaps  answers  in  Frenchl 
G^erman  is,  cipon  the  whole,  however,  the 
language  which  you  are  most  sure  of  flnd^ 
ing  useful ;  and  if  its  re-Germanised  con^ 
dition  is  permanent,  a  few  years  will  pro- 
bably make  Aix-la-Chapelle  completely 
Achen;  and  the  next  generation  may 
know  as  little  of  French  as  some  of  the 
juniors  of  the  present  do  of  German*     In 
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sncjii  a  cade  k  is  to  be  bofNKl  thafeJb^  and 
inifie  administration  may  hare  gattied  for 
th^  Prussian  government  a  popii}8Eit}P  which 
it«yctw«rt8. 

These  hasty  epistolary  communications 
are  now  probably  to  your  gr^at^relief  brought 
to  a  close.  The:scaies  of.  the  Netherlands 
are  &miliar  to  you  ^ —  and  from  necessity  I 
mi  throu^:  them  too'  rapidly,  ev^n  for.  a 
'  description  equally  su^rfidalwith  the  pre- 
cedingtsketches.  Wat^loQ  has^beeniexhaiistr 
^,  andJkhoughJtis  hardly:  neceslaryito  say 
I.visited  it,  I  am  unwilling,  to  add/ one  to 
the  number  of  the  prose^men  and  vj6rse-men 
who  have.done  their  best;  to  render  the 
noblest  of  subjects  common^place^^ —  And  as 
ix  the  cathedrals,  the  antique  cities,  the 
galleries,  the  fertile  flats,  tod  the  gay  jovial 
ibhabitants  of  Be%ium;  circumstances 
rather  than  free  choice  have  compelled  me 
to  postpone  th^mto  the  sands,  the  cere- 
mcmi^,  and  the  heavy  good-^mour  of 
Germany,  beyond  thq  Rhine.        : 

'  •       •  •  r 

» 

THE  END. 


PrUited  by  A.  Stfa]iaD«' 
'  Primeit^met,  London.'  i    .  4  i !  j  i 
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